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THE OUTLOOK FOR LIBERAL EDUCATION ! 
By GEORGE E. VINCENT 


N Oxford undergraduate, who visited this country as a member 
of a debating team, has written a little book called Plato’s 
American Republic.? He tells in a dialogue, quite in the Jowett 
manner, of a lecture tour made by Socrates and Xantippe in the 
United States. The group of friends in Athens listen with amazement 
and incredulity to the story of the philosopher’s experiences. Socra- 
tes, detained on Ellis Island as a probably undesirable alien from the 
Mediterranean, is relieved to discover that Liberty, too, is not allowed 
on the mainland, but is held on another island in the harbor. After 
studying the minds of college students, Socrates agrees that America is 
rightly called the land of “great open spaces.”” An enthusiast encour- 
ages him to try a “Philosophy Week”’ and has “ a hunch that philoso- 
phy might catch on, seeing the success of these other word puzzle 
crazes.” It is only the popularity of Xantippe’s lecture on “‘The 
Management of Home and Husband” thai gives Socrates a chance to 
see the Middle West. He is taken along as an exhibit. His own ad- 
dresses are never finished because lecture audiences and luncheon 
clubs cannot bear his plain speaking and the pain of thinking which 
he inflicts upon them. 

But the book goes deeper than these youthful quips and slightly 
acrid ironies. This device brings into antithesis the characteristic 
interests and ideals of fifth-century Athens and certain standards of 
twentieth-century America. Ideas of government, business, educa- 
tion, the position of women, temperance, leisure, beauty, the pleasures 
of the mind, the pursuit of wisdom, and the true ends of human living 
are sharply contrasted. The Athenian finds himself among a people 


1 Address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, 
June 16, 1930. 
2 Woodruff: Plato’s American Republic (London: 1926). 
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whom he can look upon only as barbarians. One is reminded of 
Matthew Arnold’s whimsical picture of Shakespeare and Virgil — 
‘souls in whom sweetness and light, and all that in human nature is 
most humane were eminent” — as fellow voyagers with the Pilgrim 
Fathers. “Think,” he exclaims, “what intolerable company Shake- 
speare and Virgil would have found them!” 

This playing with ingenious anachronisms, this rearranging of the 
centuries is a game in which any one may take a hand. So let us fancy 
that Socrates or Plato has been successful in setting up the ideal state 
described in The Republic, and let us further picture to ourselves 
the arrival of William James as a visitor to this philosophic Utopia. 
Surely he would not feel himself wholly an alien. How many things 
he would find of underlying universality! The myth of the metals, the 
story that the guardian philosophers had been at birth alloyed in 
Mother Earth with gold, the soldier-auxiliaries with silver, and the 
lower class of artisans and traders with copper and iron would not 
seem to him merely a fantastic means of beguiling people into con- 
tentment with their lot. For he would see at once that every society 
must tell its members stories, must supply them with plausible ex- 
planation. He would remember how many useful phrases had been 
hit upon in his own country: “however humble your station,” “the 
dignity of labor,” “by virtue of natural ability,” “equality of oppor- 
tunity,” “the station to which God has called you,” “the survival of 
the fittest.” 

So, too, the chief duties of the philosopher-rulers would strike the 
American as fundamental tasks of government in every age. The 
censorship of literature, for example. But how quaint to entrust this 
to men of wisdom and taste! And the redistribution of wealth, taking 
superfluities from the over-rich to bestow them upon the poor and 
destitute. This has always to be done, to be sure, but it is an irksome, 
perplexing business. How convenient to turn it all over to wise, dis- 
interested, implicitly trusted guardians! What a relief from taxes, 
community chests, “drives,” tag days, social agencies, poorhouses, 
asylums, hospitals! Furthermore, the sorting out of the children has 
to be looked to, for gold parents — quite in conformity with modern 
genetics — will produce silver and even copper offspring, while 
fathers and mothers of baser metals will now and then have auriferous 
progeny. Our ways of assigning persons to their places in the social 
order in accordance with their congenital abilities are at best cumber- 
some, casual and uncertain. One can fancy James’s pleasure in seeing 
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this delicate but essential job done by child specialists of unerring 
discrimination. 

But it would be in the easy give and take of talk with the guardians 
in their many hours of leisure that he would find his chief delight. 
Analysis of the ideal of justice upon which The Republic is based 
would provide congenial themes. His alert curiosity, his humane point 
of view, his quick intelligence, his ready humor would fit him well 
for these symposia. He would appreciate as true for Athens, for his 
own age, even for all time, Plato’s ideal of the just man, that highly 
developed intelligence, guiding a disciplined will in the firm control 
of the lower nature. One also likes to think that if James fell in with 
Socrates on his return from America, the Cambridge philosopher could 
a little soften and humanize the impressions the Athenian had brought 
back to Greece, could convince him that this country is not quite the 
barbarous place that he fancied, but that here and there the torch of 
liberal education is at least flickering. It is easy, also, to imagine 
Socrates asking: “‘ What precisely do you mean by a liberal educa- 
tion?” and to fancy James replying: “We go back to you for the 
beginning.” 

Some one has said that “the tradition of a liberal education is a 
golden thread woven into the fabric of civilization.” + In Athens of 
the fifth century before Christ, slavery freed all of a small class of 
citizens from manual labor and many of them from trade and com- 
merce. These things were looked down upon by the élite. Leisure and 
cultivation were sources of distinction. Intelligent and witty talk was 
appreciated. Knowledge for its own sake was valued. The nature 
and management of the small city-state gave its free inhabitants 
congenial subjects for speculation and discussion. Pleasure in the 
graceful development and exercise of the body, love of beauty in 
architecture, sculpture, poetry, public speech, the drama, found high 
and imperishable expression. Out of this society grew that ideal of 
an education befitting a freeman, an ideal which in a few essentials has 
persisted through many vicissitudes to this very hour. 

As one would expect, each period of high civilization has character- 
istic effects upon educational aims and ideals. Rome, to quote a witty 
woman, “that ‘typhoid Mary’ who carried the germs of Greek cul- 
ture throughout the world without herself catching the infection,” 
added little to the Greek tradition of a liberal education save a dubious 
taste for oratory and a chiefly practical interest in law. The Greek 


1 Martin: The Meaning of Liberal Education (New York, 1926), p. 212. 
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Church fathers, notably Clement of Alexandria, regarded Christianity 
as the culmination of philosophy which must be approached through 
liberal culture, but this tradition perished in the logomachies, syl- 
logisms and desiccated disputations of scholasticism. It was with the 
Renaissance that the old ideal, its classical elements regained, came 
again to its own, enriched by the visual art and erudition of Italy. 
It flowered in men like Erasmus, More, Montaigne. They in all the 
turmoil, bitterness and cruelty of their times were able to display 
poise, humor, serenity, tolerance, their minds stored with classic 
wisdom, their hearts generous and humane. But once again it was 
only a few rare spirits who transmitted and adorned the living stream 
of liberal learning. The eighteenth century of Voltaire, Locke, Con- 
dillac, appreciative rather than creative, setting store by the intel- 
lect, intrigued by natural philosophy, declaring war on superstition, 
skeptical but nevertheless believing in progress and political liberty, 
stilted and formal, frankly pursuing pleasure, left upon liberal educa- 
tion an impress of intellectualism and a touch of sophisticated cyni- 
cism. For all its fine phrases about freedom it was an aristocratic 
age. Its ideal of education was still that which befitted gentlemen of 
rank, wealth, and leisure, gentlemen who — one cannot honorably 
avoid the inevitable allusion — drank port and read Horace in the 
original after dinner. 

To go over the familiar ground between the eighteenth century and 
the twentieth, to rehearse the resonant phrases about the French 
Revolution, the rapid spread of democracy, the transforming magic 
of the machine, the wonder-working of science, the triumphs of trade, 
would be “to elaborate the obvious.” After all, this is a company of 
scholars, not a Chamber of Commerce, and the results of these changes 
on educational ideals of these days in America are not far to seek. The 
democratic idea of universal education demands that vast numbers of 
children, youths and adults be schooled, informed, so far as may be, 
educated. ‘Raise the general level of intelligence” is the slogan. 
The many have come to their own. Mediocrity is in the saddle. 
There is another force at work. The tasks of industry and commerce 
are being minutely parceled out. To the older professions, known so 
handsomely as liberal, new careers are being added almost daily. 
Things called techniques are developed. Specialized efficiency is ex- 
tolled. So, too, the art of organized suggestion is perfected. Hypnosis 
and hysteria, so long the hacks of polities, are being harnessed to the 
car of commerce. Even the search for truth has been put on a paying 
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basis. Naturally enough, there is urgent call for new knowledge about 
nature and human behavior, primarily for the sake of doing more 
business in better and cheaper ways. 

With a continent to be turned to account, no wonder America 
drafted its ablest members to do the things which most needed doing. 
To pioneers, engineers, railway builders, leaders in industry and trade, 
corporation lawyers, financiers, the organizers of publicity, went the 
prizes; and these were in large part, although by no means wholly, 
money prizes. The chief measure of success has been quite unescap- 
ably wealth and what it can command in things, power and prestige. 
So there is some ground for calling our society a “business civiliza- 
tion.” Only here, for example, could a volume portraying Christ as 
the world’s greatest salesman and business executive gain wide popu- 
larity. But to be bitter, contemptuous or cynical about all this is 
unphilosophical. To a liberally educated person, things have turned 
out in a quite natural and inevitable fashion. Yet he is not disheart- 
ened; he may, perhaps, see signs that the age-old tradition of learning, 
the golden thread, has not been broken, that it still runs on — even 
though not conspicuously — into the fabric of these times. He may 
also detect tendencies to shift social prestige if only a trifle toward 
some of the things which Socrates thought of first importance in life. 
At any rate lip-service still pays homage to the liberal arts and culture. 
One might venture the belief that where there are so many fine 
phrases there must be some facts. 

But it is high tirae to come to close quarters with this thing which 
is so glibly called liberal education. One is reminded of Mr. Clive 
Bell’s introduction to his brilliant, mordant Essay on “ Civilization”: 
“** Join up for civilization’s sake.’ Startled by this sudden enthusiasm 
for an abstraction in which till then politicians and recruiting-ser- 
geants had manifested little or no interest, I, in my turn, began to cry: 
‘And what is civilization?’ I did not cry aloud to be sure.... But now 
that it is no longer criminal, nor unpatriotic even, to ask questions, 
I intend to inquire what this thing is for which we fought....”! It is 
always an ungracious, even if not a dangerous, thing to ask people 
what they mean by what they say. Socrates came to his end because 
he not only put to so many Athenians this searching question but 
proved to them that they really did not know. It is not unlikely that 
a good many Commencement orators at this season would be restless 
and uneasy if Socrates could ask them to say precisely what they 


1 Bell: Civilization. New York, 1929. 
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think of when they intone: “not how to make a living but how to live,” 
“to enable one to evaluate his experience,” “refining influence,” “the 
education of a freeman,” “freedom from fear and prejudice,” “the 
truth shall make you free.”” Nor would they be without some excuse. 
The idea is vague and elusive. It is adumbrated in these and other 
phrases. It may be approached in various ways. 

Noah Porter began his chapter on the Will with a section entitled 
“Four Things the Will Is Not.” To adopt this approach, here are 
some of the things which it is pretty well agreed are not marks of a 
liberal education: self-conscious pedantry, ostentatious erudition, 
cock-suredness, pretentiousness, an effort to appear refined, intoler- 
ance, propagandist zeal, opinionated solemnity, an avowed passion 
for social service, disdain, condescension, cynicism or violent speech. 
The liberally educated man avoids on the one hand the philosophy 
attributed to an Oxford don, “nothing new, nothing true, and no 
matter,” and on the other the impulsiveness of the “God-saker,” 
described by Wells as the man who gets up in public meetings and 
cries: “For God’s sake, let us do something,”’ without in the least 
knowing what todo. Again a liberally educated person is by no means 
the same thing as a liberal in politics, if that has any precise meaning. 
For that matter the former by the very nature of his education and 
character finds it hard, if not impossible, to be a thorough-going 
partisan. Labels do not readily adhere to him. Furthermore, a liberal 
education is never of one pattern. No two of its representatives are 
just alike. 

And above all, it is not merely a question of studies. Once, to be 
sure, Greek and Latin with mathematics and philosophy, epistemo- 
logical and moral, by way of Aristotle and the schoolmen provided the 
appropriate and sufficient disciplines for a liberal education. Then 
decade after decade came intruders, pirates boarding the galley of the 
liberal arts, the natural sciences, modern languages and literature, 
history, political economy, psychology, political science, social and 
cultural subjects, professional studies, of late new and strange pur- 
suits designed to fit one for a career. With each invasion the battle 
waged fiercely. The classical forces fought many a time at Marathon, 
Thermopyle, or Armageddon, but always in the end they lost ground 
until Dean Briggs could say: “The B.S. degree at Harvard is generally 
misinterpreted. It does not imply a knowledge of science; it merely 
guarantees an ignorance of Latin.” A whole address might be devoted 
to a mere outline of the struggle over the curriculum. It is enough to 
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say that friends of liberal education are coming to agree that subjects 
are means and not ends, that all of the fundamental pursuits may 
contribute to a liberal education, although certain of them are essen- 
tial to any well-rounded view of human life. But the vital things are 
attitude, spirit and aim, not so much kind or quantity of information. 
Thus Latin or Greek may be pursued in a pedantic, illiberal, one had 
almost said Ph.D. way, while the imaginative study of science may 
illuminate and enrich the whole field of human experience. There is 
no magic in subjects and courses, no guarantee that any one or group 
of them will automatically provide cultural development. 

So much for what is not liberal education. When it comes to draw- 
ing up a list of qualities by which the liberally educated person is to be 
known, one turns naturally to the great figures in the tradition of high 
civilization. In a book of distinction and insight, The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education,! Everett Dean Martin finds in Socrates critical 
intelligence, in Plato nobility of spirit, and in Aristotle sanity. All 
three, he says, are essentials of liberal education. The liberally edu- 
cated, too, are citizens of the world in both time and space. The 
present gets its meaning from the past. No nation’s life can be under- 
stood apart from the onflowing current of mankind. “Every coun- 
try,” said Democritus, “is accessible to a wise man, and a good soul’s 
fatherland is the whole earth.” Again, liberal education is the dis- 
interested pursuit of wisdom and the good life; it does not aim at get- 
ting on in the world. “It values things for their emotional significance 
rather than for their practical utility.” It produces “mellow ama- 
teurs.” Hadley was glad that in his time no studies in Yale College 
would directly help a graduate to make a living. Lippman? sees in 
the educated person one who has grown up; he is able to face the 
universe with the detachment and calm courage of maturity. Liberal 
education, moreover, is a philosophy and an experience, not a “getting 
and a having, but a being and a becoming”’; it is an end and not a 
means; it seeks first of all the good life; it does not aim directly at 
service, character and culture. These are by-products, valuable it is 
true, but elusive when they are consciously pursued. It is also a 
process of continuous growth, not something ever brought to com- 
pletion. There are also ideas in this from Bell: “Only reason can con- 
vince us of those three fundamental truths without a recognition of 
which there can be no effective liberty: that what we believe is not 


1 Op. cit., p. 212. 
2 Preface to Morals. New York, 1929. 
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necessarily true; that what we like is not necessarily good; and that 
all questions are open.” ! 

These last words suggest comment upon the hackneyed phrases 
about the open mind. The closed mind is a comfort so long as it 
remains closed and so long as the world keeps going on much as it was 
when the door was shut. One encounters college men now and then 
whose heads, so far as fundamental notions go, seem to have been 
sealed at graduation. Their ideas are dated like vintages by their 
class numerals. Of a certain man of this kind a wit said: ‘‘ He does not 
think; he merely rearranges his prejudices.” This at any rate gives a 
flattering, if deceptive, sense of something going on inside the head. 
At the other extreme is the owner of the summer-house type of mind. 
Through this arbor every changing breeze of opinion freely blows. He 
is so open-minded that his cranium resembles a hotel for transient 
guests rather than a private house with a resident family. Somewhere 
between these two is to be found the mind of the liberally educated 
man. There is a door but it is not untended. Critical intelligence is 
always on guard to scrutinize the ideas which try to get in. Fallacies, 
trivialities, irrelevancies, vulgarities are barred. Even attractive 
mediocrity is shut out because distinction has precedence. Total 
strangers who seem to offer new truth are let in for careful questioning; 
often they are asked to remain even when the whole household must 
be reorganized to give them place. It is no easy thing to keep an open 
mind of this kind. 

Then there are other phrases which perplex and irritate the practi- 
cal man, the “go-getter” who cannot understand the “sit-thinker.” 
The most familiar of these are: “Truth for truth’s sake,” “art for art’s 
sake,” “pure research.” It must be owned that from a Philistine 
standpoint they do seem vague, affected, sentimental. But Bell comes 
stoutly to their defense. The test of human values, he insists, is the 
capacity of anything to produce “good states of mind.” The search 
for truth and beauty do result in precisely such satisfactions. So with 
pure research; quite apart from the unquestioned ultimate bearing 
of much of it upon practical use, it does produce in the ardent investi- 
gator “good states of mind”’: eager curiosity, glowing imagination, a 
stirring sense of adventure, a consciousness of mastery, a feeling of 
comradeship with great minds in past and present, the joy of discov- 
ery, breathless wonder, awe. There may be hours of routine and 
drudgery but there are also these high moments of exquisite pleasure. 


1 Op. cit., p. 125. 
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But the point need not be labored. Beauty, too, in nature and art 
justifies itself in the “good states” it creates in minds sensitized by 
liberal culture. To them these phrases are not mere rhetoric; they 
describe realities. 

Such are the chief qualities, ideals, and aims which are attributed 
to the liberally educated man. One is tempted to say, this standard is 
a counsel of perfection. Contemplate the catalogue: emancipation 
from herd opinion, distinction, a civilized curiosity, speculative intel- 
ligence, reasonableness, a sense of values, capacity for self-criticism, 
a schooled skepticism, open-mindedness, self-mastery, magnanimity, 
tolerance, sanity, sincerity, modesty, taste, urbanity, humor! Surely 
no human being could be and do all these things. And if a person did 
reach so high a level could he be happy in a mediocre world? One 
thinks of Oliver’s devastating sentence about Washington: “‘ Nothing 
so testifies to his true greatness as his ability to endure his fellow 
countrymen.” But there are obvious answers. Like every ideal, that 
of liberal culture is in a sense unattainable. Yet all these qualities in 
varying degrees have been conspicuous in the lives of great individu- 
als; they are to be found in human beings today. No one attains all 
of them. Here, too, there is specialization, scope for individuality. 
And as to enduring the mediocre world, the liberally educated are too 
understanding to be disdainful, condescending or contemptuous. The 
few rare spirits, philosophers, artists, seers, possess the qualities of 
liberal learning in rich measure. An age is civilized when many others 
catch from them something of their attitude and insight. Without 
comradeship among the élite and appreciation and imitation in widen- 
ing circles of the population the cause of liberal culture languishes. 

There could be no more fitting group than this to think about the 
outlook for liberal education in America. For more than a century 
Phi Beta Kappa has been seeking to give distinction to scholarship 
and the intellectual life. The society has at least kept the golden key 
within sight of the major athletic letter. It has not, to be sure, been 
able wholly to escape the mechanizing tendencies of the times. In 
many colleges and universities each year groups of students are still 
being set apart as an intellectual élite by means of minutely graduated 
marking systems. One can fancy Socrates asking by what number of 
decimals excellence is to be divided from mediocrity, but with things 
as they are such devices may do something until better ways are found. 

It seems likely that liberal learning in the United States will have 
to look for light and leading chiefly, if not wholly, to the universities 
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and colleges. True, there are non-academic influences always at work. 
Exceptional persons will find opportunities everywhere. A few 
“mellow amateurs” ! will go their quiet individual ways to truth and 
beauty. Many artists in materials and in words will work out their 
own salvation. That rare thing called genius will take the lonely path. 
But still the first reliance of liberal education in America seems to be 
the teachers, students, spirit, ideals of the universities and colleges. 
Other things are important but for a long time, if not permanently, 
the academic influences will be essential, almost determining. So we 
face the questions: how is liberal education faring in American insti- 
tutions of higher learning today? What are the prospects for the 
future? To ask these things is to open flood-gates for opinion, com- 
plaint, denunciation, defense, extenuation, and a trickle of praise. 
On the whole it is an open season for higher education. 

The first attack is on numbers, quantity production, and on the 
motives which bring the many. The influx of students, notably in the 
last ten years, has almost overwhelmed the colleges and the under- 
graduate departments of the universities. The ambitions of parents, 
the attractions of college life, the social prestige it is thought to confer, 
assumed vocational advantages, have reénforced if not obscured the 
other motives which send students to college. One critic classifies 
undergraduates into a few who love learning, a large number who 
want to make a living and a majority of pleasant young people who 
merely enjoy college life. A gently ironic philosopher says that every 
society needs a leisure class which in the United States is supplied by 
undergraduates. James Harvey Robinson describes a college as “a 
place where there is much teaching but no learning.” 

The fact is that the upper layers of mediocrity have invaded the 
colleges. No other country is trying to give higher education to so 
large a share of its youth. It may well be held that this is no more than 
the duty of a rich democracy. But the consequences are clear. The 
exceptional few are sacrificed to the mediocre many. The process is 
one of leveling downward. What has been called “the convoy system 
of education” slows down the group to the pace of laggard minds. 
Overburdened teachers, running an instruction machine for hundreds, 
have little time or energy to give to hunting out and guiding excep- 
tionally capable and ambitious students. Yet it is in these students 
that liberal education puts its hope. Unless they can be discovered 
and given a chance to grow, the outlook is far from cheering. Culture 


1 Martin, op. cit., p. 73. 
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is diffused from the few, not concentrated from the many. Quantity 
is here as elsewhere the rival of quality. 

Nor do the critics spare the teaching staff. A former university 
president finds professors selfish, unprogressive and actuated by what 
he calls a trade-union spirit.! They are said to be so narrowly special- 
ized in their interests that they are incapable of grasping the wider 
relations of their subjects. Another declares that “the specialist is 
never completely civilized.”” Such men are charged, too, with belit- 
tling teaching and obstructing the promotion of associates who are 
primarily teachers. It is further maintained that so large a part of 
the country’s best abilities are drafted into business and the profes- 
sions that higher education must put up with a part of what is left. 
This residuum is so small that it has to be eked out by levies upon the 
inexhaustible but far from exhilarating fund of mediocrity. This 
recruiting of the commonplace has been pushed on by the influx of 
students. Even if these things are only partly true they are not reas- 
suring to the friends of liberal education which must rely upon the lib- 
erally educated to pass on the torch. “The surest way,” says Martin, 
‘to defeat learning is to place it in charge of those whose own educa- 
tion has stopped.” How disastrous to liberal education to entrust it to 
those whose liberal education may have never begun! 

The rapid expansion of vocational training in universities and even 
colleges must be reckoned with by the advocates of liberal education. 
To the professions of theology, law and medicine have been added new 
callings for which technical preparation is demanded. Engineering, 
education, business, agriculture, journalism claim their departments or 
schools. These units tend to recommend if not to require certain un- 
dergraduate courses which take on a pre-vocational tint. Elementary 
language courses and other introductory subjects are being carried 
over from secondary schools into the first and even second college 
years. Technical requirements are creeping down into junior and 
senior years. The margin narrows for disinterested, liberal pursuits. 
Nor is there any appreciable attempt to introduce into the crowded 
professional courses material or points of view which are likely to 
give these vocations an historical, social, or cultural setting. 

The graduate school which at first thought might seem a stronghold 
of liberal culture, has become more and more vocational. It devotes 
itself chiefly to the turning out of college instructors, hall-marked with 
the Ph.D. degree, which is now regarded as a teaching certificate. 

1 Little: The Awakening College (New York, 1930), pp. 136-39. 
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Among these many candidates are found a few who are really capable 
of independent and genuine research. To them fullest opportunities 
are given in immediate, informal association with able investigators. 
This is specialized education at a high level. From the standpoint of 
liberal education the graduate school is of peculiar interest, for here 
are trained the future college teachers. The serious question is: does - 
this experience of what is often pseudo-investigation, and this special- 

ization even in the once liberal strongholds of the classics, history, and 

philosophy arouse in the teacher the spirit and ideals of liberal culture? 

One finds it hard to be sure that they do. Many flatly declare that 

they do not. On the whole, the vocational trend which it seems quite 

futile directly to oppose must be set down among the rivals of liberal 

learning. 

Much used to be said about the unconscious cultural influences of 
college life. It was thought the student by a painless osmosis grew 
in knowledge and appreciation. It was even hoped that Gothic or 
Tudor buildings might leave an impress upon him. But today at least 
any such subtle forces are apparently almost hopelessly diluted by 
numbers. In fact the college is now no cloistered retreat from a vulgar 
world. On the contrary the tastes, values, activities, ideals of medi- 
ocrity pour in at every portal. Students bring the backgrounds of 
their family and community life; periodicals which please millions are 
welcomed in college rooms; the favorite plays and motion pictures of 
the multitude are the delight of most undergraduates; the songs of 
Broadway echo through the campus; popular heroes and idols appear 
also on lists of the great whom seniors honor in their questionnaires. 
College papers ape the cheap vulgarities of the popular press. The 
very term “collegiate” which used to suggest books, studies and a 
serene, secluded life, now connotes to a vast public flashy clothes, 
coon-skin coats, hip flasks, high-powered cars and cheer leaders.'! By 
the scornful epithet “high-brow,”’ the young barbarians try to slow 
down the intellectual pace-makers and to protect a threatened self- 
esteem. In an atmosphere of such mediocrity as this liberal education 
languishes and culture is an outcast. Such are the restrained and 
measured conclusions of certain indignant critics. 

A truly liberal training would have helped these people to take a 
calmer, a more philosophic, a more humorous view. Mediocrity is not 
to be scorned or ignored. It is ninety-five per cent of our nation. 


1 McConn: “A Super Kindergarten for College Men,” New York Times Magazine, 
Feb. 23, 1930. 
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Many of us have at least a slight tinge of the average man in us, that 
predictable person who incorporates the common opinions, feelings, 
prejudices, ideals of the many, and in the words of Stevenson, “never 
by any happy accident says the unexpected thing.” It is in the wide 
zone of mediocrity, the biologists tell us, that the great majority of 
exceptional individuals are born. Democracy itself is dependent on 
this vast group; and to save itself must look to popular education. 
Liberal learning cannot ignore the many whose interest and apprecia- 
tion are so essential to the discovery and development of the gold 
children born among them. So it would not exclude mediocrity, but 
so far as may be win it over to the cause. To confine higher education 
to a small élite set apart to be the exclusive high priests of culture, 
would defeat one main purpose of liberal education, the diffusion of 
its influence to the largest number capable of sharing its satisfactions. 
The hope lies not in exclusion of mediocrity from colleges but in the 
gradual shift of emphasis in student opinion to higher levels of thought 
and appreciation. This is the ideal so piquantly set forth by President 
Lowell, who described the Harvard House plan as “merely designed 
to make the intellectual life respectable in Cambridge.” 

After all, things are by no means so bad as the irascible critics make 
out. In all this mediocre college crowd there are to be found able 
young people, many from families which value ideas, sane, generous- 
minded, with taste, ambition, and serious purpose. They are not com- 
pletely submerged. They might have better opportunities, to be sure, 
but they are turning what they have to some account. And as for the 
anti-high-brow feeling, it must be remembered that a part of the scorn 
is directed against priggishness, pretense, the working for marks and 
prizes which undergraduates quite rightly refuse to identify with true 
love of learning. But when all allowances have been made, it must 
be admitted that the academic environment of today in its interests, 
standards, attitude toward things of the mind, is not precisely con- 
genial and stimulating for liberal education. 

There is an orthodox American formula for bringing an address like 
this to an end. Problems have been presented, evils exposed, dangers 
viewed with alarm; the sky is overcast, the clouds grow darker, dis- 
aster impends; hope dies in every heart. Suddenly the orator dis- 
covers a ray of light. A sun is breaking through the gloom. It is Edu- 
cation with a capital E. A few glowing sentences and a millennial 
dawn is at hand; signs of promise are discovered, a program is out- 
lined, and a rhapsodic exordium sends auditors away in an exalted 
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mood of joy and confidence which often lasts until they are in the 
street. But this is not a group which even the most unscrupulous of 
spell-binders could hope to cozen or beguile. So this paper must 
merely limp to a lame conclusion. 

Not that one could not point to a few straws blown by auspicious 
breezes. For example, new phrases are being minted and put in cir- 
culation: “quality not quantity”; “a better not a bigger Yale”; 
“opportunities for exceptional students”; “all education is self- 
education”; “studying for honors.”” Then, too, things are actually 
being done, innovations introduced, experiments being tried. Limi- 
tation of numbers usually adopted first in professional schools, then 
in college classes, is forcing selection. As the average of students 
reaches a higher level, there is a call for more stirring and resourceful 
teachers and for larger scope for undergraduate initiative and respon- 
sibility. College machinery is growing more flexible: general examina- 
tions both for admission and for graduation are being tested, suspen- 
sion of classes for a period of reading is on trial; honor courses of 
varying degrees of thoroughness and financial support are in opera- 
tion; exceptional students are given a large measure of freedom in 
directing their own studies; teachers of special abilities and aptitudes 
are assigned to them, not as drillmasters, but as friendly, helpful 
guides and counselors. It is expected that the new Houses at Harvard 
and the projected Quadrangles at Yale will, besides doing other things, 
bring students and teachers into more informal and stimulating asso- 
ciation and serve also to discover and secure individual attention for 
undergraduates who show promise of exceptional capacity. 

There are even faint traces of a Utopian idea of providing adult 
education for alumni. A few tentative experiments are under way. 
It is needless to say that there is at present no effective demand for 
this from the prospective beneficiaries. Graduates of the adolescent 
type visit Alma Mater either for reunions when academic work is not 
going on or for athletic matches which temporarily paralyze cerebral 
functions. But a small minority who regard a seat of learning as 
primarily a center of intellectual life do take an interest in the progress 
of knowledge. “Why not,” ask the dreamers, “put university libraries 
and departments at the service of the few? Reading lists, summaries 
of recent developments, syllabi, short courses, occasional seminars, 
informal week-end conferences might now and then prove stimulating 
variants from golf and the high converse of locker-rooms and club 
lounges.” The pitying, incredulous smiles with which the idea is 
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usually greeted say volumes about zeal for mental pleasures, and, it 
is only fair to add, for the estimate put upon the privilege of associat- 
ing with academic people. 

Pragmatic souls might feel the temptation to dream of an organ- 
ized, systematic, concerted drive, a kind of Liberal Education Week, 
toward the conscious and happy pursuit of knowledge, wisdom, 
beauty, the pleasures of the mind, a philosophy of life. From the en- 
lightened and inspiring few the noble contagion spreads to academic 
communities, and thence as well as from isolated genius slowly per- 
meates successive strata of the many whose changed attitude in turn 
provides a congenial atmosphere of appreciation in which the chosen 
few find still finer opportunities for growth and for sharing their insight 
with their fellows. A temptation, perhaps, but one to which only the 
naive and incurably sanguine could for a moment yield. 

No, by its very nature liberal learning, high civility, true culture 
will have none of clever devices, ingenious contrivances, systematic 
programs. It shrinks from the thought of booms. For the secret one 
must turn from our childlike trust in mechanism back to simpler 
things. We have shown amazing resourcefulness in robbing nature of 
her mysteries and putting them at work for us. We have surpassed 
all centuries in making facts, opinions, desires quickly the possession 
of millions. But we cannot improve upon the only method by which 
“good states of mind” may be attained, and the good life be realized. 
These find their sources where fine minds and spirits are in kindling 
intercourse. Once more we catch a glimpse of Socrates with an eager 
group about him. The give and take of talk, comradeship through 
books, the adventures of the laboratory, calm leisure, quiet contempla- 
tion, sensitive association with beautiful things, exercise of imagina- 
tion and insight — for these there are no short cuts, no magic of 
machinery. All one can hope is that as the years come and go, the 
gold children will find easier access to the rare spirits and rich re- 
sources that will help them in their quest for this good life and its 
highest satisfactions. Who will venture to predict the outcome? It is 
on the knees of the gods. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON, ’00 


N Barrett Wendell’s Literary History of America there is no 

mention whatever of the first play of American life to be profes- 
sionally produced — The Contrast, by Royal Tyler (who was, in- 
cidentally, the first Harvard playwright). Acted at the John Street 
Theatre, New York, in 1787, this comedy introduced a native note, 
and a native character (Jonathan, the Yankee), into our theatre, 
which profoundly influenced our stage for a century, helping es- 
pecially to break down tradition and making possible the evolution 
of an American drama. In his chapter on Poe, Wendell lists the 
“Literati” about whom Poe wrote, and says, “It seems almost cruel 
to disturb the peace of such untroubled, untroublesome dead.” But 
one of these untroubled dead was Anna Cora Mowatt, who wrote a 
play called Fashion in 1845, which was revived over eighty years 
later, and ran all winter in New York; and was again revived in the 
summer of 1930. The lady wasn’t quite so dead as Professor Wendell 
thought her, even if she did suffer from the handicap of being a New 
Yorker instead of a Bostonian. Fashion lifted the playhouse of its 
day out of a slump; it was acted with success in England; it deepened 
the current of Americanism trickling through our nascent drama. Like 
The Contrast, it had an important part in the literary history of 
America. ; 

The trouble is, of course, that Wendell, writing his book in the late 
eighteen-nineties, suffered from a delusion still not entirely banished 
from academic halls, that literature is print, or at any rate that no 
drama which cannot be printed and read with pleasure is of any artistic 
consequence. Putting quite aside the fact that the printed texts of 
The Contrast and Fasi.ion give us a better picture of the America of 
their day than much which Wendell does deign to mention, these plays 
would have been just as important to our theatre if they had never 
been printed. Their importance lay in the fact that they accustomed 
audiences in the theatre to look for entertainment in pictures of native 
life, and to find fun in satire of that life. They were vitally contem- 
poraneous. They were not designed to be read, but to be acted before 
a crowd of the author’s fellows, to the accompaniment of appreciative 
laughter. Similarly in histories of eighteenth-century England, we 
are often taught that only three plays of importance and merit were 
prcduced in that century —two by Sheridan, one by Goldsmith. 
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Yet Sheridan was a belated imitator of the Restoration style, and 
Goldsmith harked back even farther. In print, these plays are the 
best. But they had far less influence on the development of the 
English drama than, say, Lillo’s The London Merchant, or Steele’s 
Conscious Lovers, or poor old Holcroft’s The Road to Ruin. The 
more we study and admire them as isolated examples of “literature,” 
the less we understand what was really going on in the English theatre 
— what was trying to get itself born. 

But a tiny percentage of Elizabethan drama can be successfully 
revived to-day — a few plays of Shakespeare, and maybe Dr. Faus- 
tus. It was of and for its day. Yet it was of great importance, for 
without it, without the entertainment it furnished, the imaginative 
flexibility it taught its auditors, Shakespeare would have been im- 
possible. No enduring drama is possible in any age without a lively 
contemporary theatre, in which crowds of people find entertainment, 
in which their own life is reflected, their tastes and beliefs are given 
back to them glorified by the artist’s vision. In such a theatre there 
will always be traditionalism, and there will always be a popular 
element, usually scorned by the “highbrows,” in which, nine times 
out of ten, future developments must be looked for. Who, for in- 
stance, in the America of the eighteen-forties, would have said the 
nigger minstrels were more important than Virginius? Yet they 
were. Out of them came what music we have; out of them came some 
of our best actors; out of them came an increased public demand for 
the intimate and contemporary in entertainment — a demand which 
had to exist before modern drama was possible. 

It may be the word “entertainment” which has scared off so many 
academically minded men from a just estimation of the drama. How 
can a professor of literature take a nigger minstrel show seriously? 
How can he lecture about it? Even if you could reduce the thing to 
print (which you can’t), there would be nothing to get hold of. Yet 
the most “literary” of dramas is only worth attention, as drama, in 
proportion to its capacity to furnish entertainment in a theatre. There 
are “dramas” by Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, which may be 
literature, and are certainly studied as such, but which are quite as 
certainly not theatrical entertainment, and were of infinitely less con- 
sequence in the development which led to Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy, 
O’Neill, than the nigger minstrels and the burlesques of Byron and 
W. S. Gilbert. 

In other words, the real line of artistic development in the drama 
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has to be looked for, always, in the theatre itself. It may appear 
full-blown, like the Comedy of Manners in 1664, or it may creep 
humbly out of the popular playhouse, as our modern realistic drama 
did. In any case, it is the result of living forces at work in the living 
playhouse, of which by no means the least is the audience. Any one 
attempting to teach the history of drama with the standards of the 
printed page as his guide is in rather a predicament. And any one at- 
tempting to teach the creative art of play writing without incessant 
submission of all work to stage production and to the referendum of a 
contemporary audience is throwing his time, and his students’ time, 
quite away. 

Which brings us, at last, to the Cambridge School of the Drama. 

The dramatic renaissance which flowered in the last years of the 
nineteenth century drew writers of first-rate talent into the theatre 
again, and made the drama one of the most influential of the arts. A 
natural result was the desire of artistically minded young men and wo- 
men to study and practice this art. The desire was satisfied early in 
the current century by Harvard, with a course in play writing and a 
“workshop,” and subsequently by numerous other universities, with 
more or less adequate instruction and equipment. But difficulties were 
at once apparent. Some we have indicated, as for instance teaching 
dramatic history by the literary standards prevailing in an English 
department; and, still more, providing the physical equipment 
necessary to test our plays in performance. Machinery is required, 
and a study of this machinery to master it. Professor Gates, in 
English 22, could read Frank Norris’s MacTeague before his fire, 
have a conference at the same spot, and thus father the new movement 
in American literature. But if Norris had wished to write in the 
dramatic form — the form used a few years later by William Vaughn 
Moody, who, I think, was an instructor in 22 when Norris took the 
course — Harvard had, in the nineties, no machinery whatever to 
help him, and no knowledge of such machinery. That machinery had 
to be provided before there could be creative study of play writing. 
Still another difficulty, which doubtless more or less resides in the 
study of any creative art at a college, is the inevitable absorption of 
interest which takes place in the young (or old) artist. Writing and 
producing a play, like painting a picture or composing a symphony, 
tends to obliterate other interests, and hence practical courses in any 
of the creative arts are difficult things to manage in a balanced cur- 
riculum. There is the famous case of a playwright at Columbia who 
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got so absorbed in his third act that he forgot to appear for his Ph.D. 
examination! 

The provision of a splendidly equipped theatre at Yale, and the 
shift of the courses into the Fine Arts department, with no under- 
graduates admitted, enabled Professor Baker to solve at New Haven 
many problems that had been vexatiously difficult at Cambridge. 
Other colleges met the problems in various ways, but it is apparently 
a fact that the State universities have been as a rule most successful, 
perhaps because their enforced liberality of admission prevents effec- 
tive concentration on academic scholarship and makes even a toying 
with the creative arts a handy weapon of education. At any rate, the 
departure of Professor Baker to Yale left Harvard and Radcliffe with- 
out any instruction in the arts of the practical theatre; the contem- 
porary playhouse, where to-day so much of our best creative expres- 
sion is to be found, became, for the Cambridge undergraduate, a 
non-existent thing. Yet his desire to learn about it, to fit himself, per- 
haps, to play a part in it, was far from non-existent. In fact, it was 
loudly vocal. This was natural. Out of Harvard’s dramatic courses 
came, in scarcely more than a decade, Edward Sheldon, Sidney How- 
ard, Lee Simonson, Robert Edmond Jones, George Abbott, Lewis 
Beach, Philip Barry, Eugene O’Neill, and many more who are at the 
forefront of our stage. Counting all these artists as Harvard men, 
the later undergraduate with a theatre urge felt that he, too, should 
have a chance, while at Cambridge, to try his wings. And for two 
or three years a group of such undergraduates bombarded all the 
Harvard alumni engaged in the theatre, with requests to “do some- 
thing about it.” 

Needless to say, these alumni, who are surprisingly numerous, were 
eager to see something done about it, if only because a total lack of 
instruction in the practical theatre arts in Cambridge seemed to imply 
a contempt for the theatre which, of course, rankles in the breasts of 
those who love it and have given their lives to it. When, therefore, 
the undergraduate demand was sufficiently prolonged to appear a 
lasting thing, not a momentary excitement, certain Harvard alumni 
met with some of the undergraduates, and a scheme was devised 
whereby instruction could be given to such Harvard and Radcliffe 
students as wished it, and who were in good standing with their deans. 
The organization is called the Cambridge School of the Drama. It 
admits a maximum of only twenty-five per cent of students other 
than from Harvard and Radcliffe, and for all Harvard and Radcliffe 
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students the work is extra-curricular. A student is automatically 
dropped, as from a football team or The Crimson, if he falls below his 
academic standard in curricular work. Under such terms, probably 
nobody takes any of the courses who is not genuinely interested, and 
he is automatically checked from over-indulgence by the college 
déan. 

The School began to function immediately after midyears in 1930, 
under the direction of Albert R. Lovejoy, formerly in charge of similar 
work at the University of Washington. Three courses were given, in 
play writing, play production, and “theatre backgrounds” — the 
latter a lecture course designed to trace the development of the 
theatre in America since Royal Tyler, and to illustrate the various 
movements in the world theatre of today. There was an immediate 
enrollment, in the three courses, of nearly a hundred pupils, but 
duplication of courses made the actual number of individuals between 
sixty and seventy. Harvard generously permitted the use of class- 
rooms in Harvard Hall, and a Spring production of three one-act 
plays (two of them written by students) was made in the Hasty Pud- 
ding Theatre. All courses were held late in the afternoon, or in the 
evening, to avoid any conflicts with college work. Almost every week 
there was a special lecture by some one of the Board of Governors, 
such as Walter Hampden, Robert Sherwood, Lee Simonson, J. Brooks 
Atkinson and Kenneth Macgowan. One or two of the lectures were 
open to all undergraduates, and packed Harvard I. 

For this coming year, the first full year of the School, the city of 
Cambridge has given us the use of the old gym (Rogers Building), 
which we must share with the Reserve Officers’ Unit. There will be 
an opportunity, however, for practical work in scene construction and 
lighting, and, perhaps, for experimental productions. Needless to say, 
it is no part of our purpose to develop actors as such, or to encourage 
“exhibitionism,” and all productions will be held down to the two 
purposes of showing the author what the stage does to his script, and 
the potential director how to mount a play. Our school body will 
largely compose the audiences. Mr. Lovejoy has already found that 
the number of pupils he can handle effectively in a play writing course 
must be strictly limited to the most promising, nor will undergradu- 
ates be encouraged to take more than one course in the school, lest it 
detract from their college work. Hence the School is not likely to be 
numerically impressive. It is chiefly a serious and technically guided 
outlet for the creative energies of such Harvard and Radcliffe students 
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as possess a real flair for the theatre and can benefit by trained prac- 
tice in these formative years of their life. 

The courses in the School cost the same as equivalent courses in the 
college, but naturally the tuition fees do not anywhere nearly meet 
the operating expenses. The difference was at first underwritten by 
Maurice Wertheim, Harvard, ’06, a director of the Theatre Guild, 
but it is neither fair nor wise to put the burden on one man. If the 
School is to continue, it should be supported by all Harvard men who 
are believers in the beautiful art of the theatre, and in the mission of 
Harvard to contribute to that art. Just what the ultimate connection 
between the School and Harvard University will be, time alone can 
tell. At present, Assistant Professor F. C. Packard, Jr., is clerk of 
the School, and Professors J. Tucker Murray and Charles T. Copeland 
are on the Board of Directors. “‘Copey,” indeed, furnished one of the 
most stimulating sessions last term when he read “The Critic” for us. 
The whole vexed question of teaching the creative arts is involved, 
of course. The creative arts of architecture and landscape design are 
already taught at Harvard, but in graduate departments. Musical 
composition is, however, studied to some extent in combination with 
regular scholastic work, and of course in the English composition 
courses there can hardly fail to be instruction and practice for the 
potential literary artist. Were the demand for the School of the 
Drama to continue genuine and fairly steady, it would seem to indi- 
cate a definite undergraduate need the college might well meet offi- 
cially, even were the work, as at present, kept extra-curricular, like 
football. A desire to write plays is hardly less praiseworthy than a 
desire to make a touchdown, though not, perhaps, so common. More- 
over, the School could unquestionably become a very valuable asset 
of Summer instruction, for throughout the country to-day High School 
teachers equipped to stage plays are in great demand, and in the school 
and small town productions lies much of the hope for a future the- 
atrical art in America; they are one of our defenses against the taste 
and soul deadening influence of the machine. It is only fair to say, 
then, that the long list of Harvard alumni going as far back into the 
nineties as Winthrop Ames, Owen Wister, Owen Davis, Norman 
Hapgood, H. T. Parker, and Percy MacKaye, who compose the 
directorship of the Cambridge School of the Drama, would be glad 
some day to see it officially recognized by Harvard and made in some 
fashion a department of the University, not alone because they want 
to see their University thus recognize the living, contemporary play- 
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house as one of the fine arts, but because they so love this art of the 
theatre that they wish it to flourish in its best estate, and to that end 
wish to see it draw its living practitioners from the best sources of 
inspiration — in other words, from Harvard University. 

But they equally realize that the University has its own traditions 
of scholarship and curriculum, that the drama, a thing of lights and 
scenery and actors and crowds, is a clumsy child to handle,-a child 
which, alas! has always had pretty much to bring itself up with nobody 
to teach it to wash behind its ears. Perhaps it is their job to look after 
this infant, and see that he plays on good terms with his aristocratic 
cousins in the Yard. If so, they will cheerfully stand by. The main 
thing is to keep a channel of communication open between the Ameri- 
can theatre and the body of Harvard students, out of which in the 
past so many artists have come, and out of which, of course, in the 
future so many more may come. 


HERMAN MELVILLE AS A NAVAL HISTORIAN 
By LIVINGSTON HUNT, ’81 


HE revival of interest in recent years in Herman Melville seems 

an invitation to a naval officer to examine Melville’s claims to 
attention as a naval historian and critic. It can at once be stated that 
those who wish a picture of life in the old American Navy of sails — 
about the time of the year 1843 — will find no more detailed descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs that prevailed before the mast, as 
well as abaft it, on a man-of-war of that day, than that in the pages 
of Herman Melville’s White Jacket; or, the World in a Man-of- 
War. But it should be remembered that it is a writer of exuberant 
and brilliant imagination, a devotee of poetic exaggeration, a propa- 
gandist for world peace, a scoffer at gold braid and salutes and cere- 
monials, an anti-militarist, an apostle of leveling and democracy, who 
writes the story of White Jacket. Melville in this book is both an 
historian and an autobiographer, and in the latter capacity he does 
not always show the judgment and the power of interpreting naval 
facts that an historian should possess. The book has been rarely 
reprinted and has not been widely read for many years, perhaps be- 
cause it depicts a long bygone condition of our navy, and also because 
it is—as a critic of Melville has said — “heavily weighted with 
blocks of disquisition under which the story is often crushed.” There 
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is as much of White Jacket in it — that is, of Herman Melville — 
there is of the United States Navy. 

“It was White Jacket,” he says in his second chapter — “Tt was 
White Jacket that loosed that main-royal so far up, aloft there, it 
looks like a white albatross’s wing. It was White Jacket that was 
taken for an albatross himself as he flew out on the giddy yardarm.” 
In the next chapter he thus describes White Jacket’s first impressions 
below decks on a man-of-war: “his head is half-stunned with the un- 
accustomed sounds ringing in his ears, which ears seem to him like 
belfries full of tocsins. On the gun-deck a thousand scythed chariots 
seem passing; he hears the tread of armed marines, the clash of cut- 
lasses and curses. The boatswain’s mates whistle around him like 
hawks screaming in a gale.” 

Clearly a man who writes like this is not an ordinary writer, even 
if he be an “ordinary seaman.” Common-sense and convention at 
once ask the question, Why did this poetic person, this young man 
who was far from being a member of the class of society from which 
most enlisted men of that time came — why did he wish to enter the 
navy and serve as a kind of slave before the mast? He had already 
learned what such a sort of existence was, because, when eighteen 
years of age, he had shipped as a sailor on board a trader named the 
Highlander that plied between Boston and Liverpool. Again, when 
twenty-one, he had shipped on the whaler Acushnet out of New Bed- 
ford. He deserted from this vessel in the Marquesas Islands and was 
picked up by an Australian whaler called the Julia, on which a 
mutiny was later to occur and to cast him ashore, either in Tahiti or 
in Honolulu — it is uncertain which. He was now over twenty-three, 
and should have been done with his experiments with the grim reali- 
ties of a sailor’s life; but he decided to try that life again in the form 
of an enlistment on board the American frigate United States, 44 guns, 
400 men, the flagship of the Pacific Station, carrying as commodore 
the distinguished veteran, Thomas Ap Catesby Jones. 

The explanation of his persistence is that he seems to have retained 
a certain youthfulness or undevelopment longer than most men. He 
takes this view, himself, in a letter written later in life to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in which he remarks, referring to his service in the 
navy, that until he was twenty-five years old he had “‘had no develop- 
ment at all.” “From my twenty-fifth year,” he says, “I date my 
life.” 1 That is to say, this new birth was to begin after the expiration 

1R. M. Weaver: Life of Melville (New York, 1921), p. 250. 
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of his enlistment in the navy, which had ended in Boston in October, 
1844. An observing reader will find symptoms of this immaturity 
scattered through the pages of his story of life on board a man-of-war, 
especially when it is remembered that he wrote this book when he had 
already reached the age of thirty and had previously written two 
other stories, “Typee” and “Omoo.” 

All of Melville’s biographers turn to the memoirs of the late Rear 
Admiral Samuel R. Franklin, U.S.N., in order to discover what was 
thought, by other persons in the navy, of Melville during his service 
on board a man-of-war. They have to do this, for Admiral Franklin 
(then a midshipman) was the only person on board the United States, 
other than Melville himself, who was ever to be a published author. 
The admiral, unfortunately, says only enough to make us wish he had 
said much more, for those who knew that able and delightful officer 
and gentleman (as did the writer of this paper) can affirm that any 
judgment of his on a fellow man and shipmate would be both inter- 
esting and enlightening. But even a midshipman in 1843 was an 
officer between whom and an enlisted man was established an impass- 
able gulf — social, moral, military, and as natural as the breath they 
both drew. The admiral did not realize until afterwards that he had 
been shipmate with a main-royal-yard-man who was a brilliant and 
unique individual; otherwise he would undoubtedly have used his 
powers of observation upon the eccentric sailor who flitted before him 
in a white jacket. , 

‘At Tahiti,” writes the admiral, “we picked up some seamen who 
were there on the consul’s hands. They were entered on the books 
of the ship and became a portion of the crew. One of the number was 
Herman Melville.” ! In other words, this young man — bearded and 
very handsome to look upon, and obviously of good family — was glad 
to be one of a company of roustabouts and castaways — beach- 
combers — hanging about the beach until any ship should come along 
that would pick them up and give them a living, and a roving life. 
The desire for adventure on the sea was still uppermost in him, not- 
withstanding the three hard experiences before the mast which he had 
already had. 

In his book he adopts at once a florid and verbose style, as if writing 
a romance, and he never refers to the frigate United States by any 
other name than that of the U.S.S. Neversink. In describing the offi- 
cers of the ship, he never gives their real names, and his manner of 

1§. R. Franklin: Memoirs of a Rear Admiral (New York, 1898), chap. v1. 
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speaking of them is generally satirical or humorous, and only occasion- 
ally respectful. The conversations between his sailor companions are 
pitched in a stilted, learned and rhetorical style, as in a work of 
fiction of that time. Of Commodore Jones, whom Admiral Franklin 
calls “‘one of the best officers of the day,”’ Melville writes: “Our com- 
modore was a gallant old man who had seen service in his time. When 
a lieutenant he served in the late war with England; and in the gun- 
boat actions in the lakes near New Orleans received a musket-ball 
in his shoulder, which with the two balls in his eyes he carries about 
with him to this day.” He further says of the Commodore that he was 
a “dumb” man who never opened his mouth, and possessed the power 
of giving every other officer the lock-jaw whenever he appeared on the 
quarter-deck. With evident gusto he then takes this fling at all high 
officers: “True, it is expedient for crowned heads, generalissimos, lord- 
high-admirals and commodores to carry themselves straight and 
beware of the spinal complaint; but it is a piece of assumption exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable to themselves, and ridiculous to an enlightened 
generation.” [Here we have a touch of our modern Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and his Apple-Cart.] Finally, Melville addresses the Com- 
modore thus: “Come, come, Commodore, don’t look so sour, old boy; 
step up aloft here into the top and we’ll spin you a sociable yarn.” 

There is not much of naval history in these sallies of humor and 
irony, but there is more in such an observation as this: “Of all men-of- 
war the American ships are the most excessively neat and have the 
greatest reputation for it. And of all men-of-war the general dis- 
cipline of the American ships is the most arbitrary.” This is in 1843, 
and while there may be some doubt about Melville’s characterization 
of naval discipline at that time, there has never been any doubt — in 
the minds of our naval officers, at least — that our ships of war were 
then and are now the best-groomed and neatest in appearance of their 
kind. 

In an early chapter of White Jacket, entitled “Some Thoughts,” 
Melville treats of the interesting subject of the personal habits of 
naval officers of eighty-six years ago in the matter of drink. He plainly 
tells us, in his flowery but forcible language, that the captain of his 
ship, to whom he gives the suggestive name of “Captain Claret,” was 
generally in the physical and mental condition known as “half-seas- 
over”; also that one of the junior lieutenants, whom he always calls 
by the name of “Mad Jack,” and for whom he has an irrepressible 
admiration, was also too fond of his glass, but that, unlike the captain, 
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he was never incapacitated when serious or hazardous duty warned 
him to remain the master of his faculties. Of this lieutenant, who, 
Admiral Franklin says, was “by far the best sea-officer I have ever 
seen on the deck of a man-of-war,”’ Melville thus writes: “It has been 
said that Mad Jack himself was a lover of strong drink. So he was.... 
Hence, at sea, Mad Jack tried to make a point of keeping sober, 
though in very fine weather he was sometimes betrayed with a glass 
too many. But with Cape Horn before him, he took the temperance 
pledge outright till that perilous promontory should be far astern.” 
In these remarks about the intemperance of the time in the navy, he 
is only dealing in facts, but he could have added that the same condi- 
tions prevailed on shore, and in other countries, including our mother 
country. The days of excessive drinking in Anglo-Saxon navies were 
not yet over, nor did they cease in our navy until after the Civil War, 
when a great change took place which has firmly established itself 
forever. 

From reflections on the triumph of Mad Jack’s strength of char- 
acter over his weakness, Melville proceeds to discuss the question 
whether there were many professionally incompetent officers in the 
“gallant American navy,” and concludes, after comparing them with 
British officers, that there were many such in both services. In our 
own there certainly were a few in those days who were kept on the 
pay-roll and promoted by the favoritism of examining boards, or by 
political influence in the Navy Department. They were known to the 
service as “deadwood”; that is, personnel which was spuriously called 
* Active” in order not to be thrown out into civil life and into poverty. 
Melville was justified in denouncing this small group of incompetents, 
and he was correct in his statement that higher principles guided the 
Navy Department of that time in its insistence upon the efficiency of 
the personnel before the mast, where petty officers and men were not 
retained in the service unless they were of real competency. But 
Melville’s real quarrel with those on the quarter-deck was far more 
deep-seated than a mere irritation with their personal habits or their 
occasional incompetence as commanding officers. He was by nature 
fundamentally opposed to all class distinctions and privileged ranks, 
and for him to be in the navy at all, to be a member of a minutely 
graded and shaded autocracy, was a howling anomaly, only to be ex- 
plained by the fact, already mentioned, of his lingering youthfulness 
and half-baked development. He had not yet found himself. A proto- 
type of him may be found in the well-known character of Mr. Mid- 
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shipman Easy, who, it will be remembered, was displeased and 
shocked by the inequalities of human society on shore, and who hoped 
to find in the navy a community where distinction was based on merit 
only. On discovering that the rights of man were in no way respected 
on the quarter-deck, he wanted to bolt the naval service, but was ad- 
vised by a friendly officer that the best thing for him to do was to 
remain in it, for it would soon put an end to his “nonsensical ideas” 
of human equality. But Herman Melville’s conviction that a higher 
form of society should exist than the military one around him would 
have been impervious to any such attack of horse-sense and humor; 
for his belief on this matter was almost a religion. Pages of satire on 
distinctions of rank flow from him, as if he thought himself an original 
thinker on this very ancient subject. “We plain people ashore,” he 
writes, “might very willingly be content to leave these commodores 
in the unmolested possession of their gilded penny whistles, rattles, 
and gewgaws, since they seem to take so much pleasure in them, were 
it not that all this is attended by consequences to their subordinates 
in the last degree to be deplored.... By the excessive pomp he [that is, 
any naval officer] maintains, there is naturally and unavoidably gen- 
erated a feeling of servility and debasement in the hearts of most of 
the seamen who continually behold a fellow mortal flourishing over 
their heads like the archangel Michael with a thousand wings.” 

He was thirty years of age when he pondered this, or six years after 
his cruise, and he should by that time have grown older. He seems 
never to have heard of what once happened to the French navy after 
the Revolution of ninety-three, when sans-culottism had invaded 
the quarter-deck. His railings at rank and at the naval polity provoke 
a smile.! 

But his descriptions of life at sea on a man-of-war are more to be 
noticed. His picture of the demoralizing effect on the human disposi- 
tion of the inordinately long sea voyages of those days, when it seemed 
only natural for a whole ship’s company to become aware of the mood- 
iness of the single mind in command, and of that mind’s easy resort to 
tyranny if so disposed — this picture, though drawn of the naval 
service only, was really applicable, though in a lesser degree, to all 
life at sea under sails. 


1 Some of his biographers are touched with the same ideas. One of the most recent 
of them remarks that Melville's ‘words on the sham republicanism of a country that 
fostered an autocratic navy were a little too sharply aimed for even the military 
racketeers [sic] to dodge”! (Lewis Mumford: Life of Herman Melville, New York, 
1929, p. 117.) 
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Upon the subject of flogging as a means of punishment — then a 
common means of discipline in all the navies of the world — no one 
could be more eloquent or more justified in his indignation than Mel- 
ville. He deserves the credit of having been one of the chief agents in 
bringing about the end of this barbarous custom in our own naval 
service. Says Admiral Franklin: “ Melville wrote a book well known in 
its day called White Jacket, which had more influence in abolishing 
corporal punishment in the navy than anything else. This book was 
placed on the desk of every member of Congress.”” That he was ahead 
of his time, like Commodore Robert F. Stockton who delivered a 
speech in the United States Senate against flogging in 1852, there can 
be no doubt; for the age was one when the infliction of the lash was a 
common and legal form of punishment, both on shore and at sea. 
We must remember, and keep on remembering, in reading this story 
of forecastle life on a ship of war in 1843, that those times were, to our 
modern thinking, harsh and cruel times. It is a fact which illumines 
the character of the period that “even the sailors were generally op- 
posed to the abolition of flogging, and some of them petitioned Con- 
gress to leave them this manly form of punishment.””! The curious in 
such matters will find that we were merely showing ourselves pupils of 
the English in making use of the “cat” on board our war-vessels. 
Even as late as 1904, the infliction of corporal punishment in the 
British Navy was allowed in the case of men below the rank of petty 
officer, provided the culprit had been previously sentenced to this form 
of punishment by decision of a court-martial.? But it should be em- 
phasized that it was this requirement, of a trial by a court, which was 
absent from our own customs in the early days. Where Herman Mel- 
ville showed his intelligence was in directing attention to the danger 
of abuse of the right to use the “cat” by certain commanding officers 
who, merely because they were commanding officers, could construe 
imaginary offenses against themselves into offenses against the law, 
and could order the infliction of this punishment upon the back of a 
helpless sailor. He tells the story of his own narrow escape from this 
ordeal, and does so in such burning words that the reader almost 
regrets that Melville never had the excuse to carry out his intention of 
hurling Captain Claret over the side of the Neversink, in case the lash 
had been lifted against him. , 

1 United States Naval Institute, vol. 38, p. 1462. Article by C.O. Paullin. The italics 


are mine. 
2 United Service Magazine, London, June, 1904. 
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Melville likes to employ his powers of humor and sarcasm on what 
he considers the military quality of virtue — that is, of virtue as ex- 
hibited by naval officers. There was, he said, in the navy a habit of 
identifying virtue with rank, which resulted on the Neversink in every- 
body’s regarding the highest officer on board as the very fountain of 
virtue. He then pays his compliments to Commodore Jones, as fol- 
lows: ‘It beseemed him, therefore, to erect himself into an ensample 
of virtue and show the gun-deck what virtue was. But alas! when 
Virtue is crowned in the cabin a commodore... then Virtue, though 
her mandates be outwardly observed, bears little interior sway.” In 
his next sentence he throws aside the cloak of literary fooling and 
reveals the sincerity of the visionary: “To be efficacious,” he pro- 
claims, “Virtue must come down from aloft even as our blessed Re- 
deemer came down to redeem our whole man-of-war world, to that 
end mingling with its sailors and sinners as equals.” 

All his recordings of the many activities of naval life at sea are 
refracted through the prism of his own sensitive self. They are 
descriptions of his own mind as well as of the day’s routine of business. 
There is imaginative writing of a high quality in his chapters on the 
sickness, death, shroud-making, and burial of a man-of-war’s-man at 
sea. There is a whole history of the sailor’s sea-born temperament, 
stunted by the wooden walls of a man-of-war, in his humorous pages 
relating to Captain Claret’s order that all beards of the men before 
the mast should be shaved. The suffering to the vanity and self- 
esteem of the childlike men — many of them with beards like Moses 
— is depicted with insight and literary skill. The old sailor named 
Ushant has all our sympathy. 

No subject interests Melville more than the origin of the venerable 
and still venerated Articles of War, which then as now governed the 
discipline of the navy, and which we took over almost bodily from the 
British. To a man like Melville, who at heart was a pacifist, it must 
have been shocking to listen to the reading, at the monthly musters 
on the quarter-deck, of those severe and positive laws of conduct, with 
their repeated decree of the penalty of death as the price of disobedi- 
ence. His chapter on the “genealogy of the Articles of War” is val- 
uable as history and also as an exposure of the thoroughness with 
which these Articles used to be applied in the old navy to the enlisted 
man, and not to the officers. To the civilian these Articles seem an 
iron code for iron men; and so they were and are, but their severest 
features have been softened by time, or are treated as anachronisms 
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and nullified by non-observance. To Melville all articles of war were 
anathema, and he sadly admits that they seemed to him to be identi- 
cal in all the navies of Christendom. It was, therefore, only typical of 
him to suggest that they be humanized by bringing into them the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. In other words, all war was to 
him “a thing that smites common-sense and Christianity in the face,” 
and “everything connected with it is utterly foolish, unchristian, 
barbarous, brutal.” 

This is the one great conclusion toward which his whole book is 
written and to which he strives to bring his reader by much eloquence 
and by many digressions from the field of purely naval matters. Read- 
ing it today, a naval officer, though incapable of joining with him in 
desiring the abolition of navies, can yet rejoice that it was partly by 
Melville’s efforts that our old navy advanced, in the employment of 
humanity as a foundation for discipline, far beyond the period of 
which he wrote. 


LITERARY CENSORSHIP IN CAMBRIDGE 
By BERNARD De VOTO ’18 


kK FFECTIVE realization of the doctrine of Rabelais that no price 
4 is too great to pay for laughter constitutes a large part of wisdom. 
There remains, however, a further realization: that the doctrine is not 
infallible, that laughter may sometimes come too high. Such an oc- 
casion presents itself when a symptom of social pathology is dismissed 
with laughter and with no more than laughter. No more than that 
seems to have followed the recent prosecution by the Watch and Ward 
Society of Mr. James A. Delacey, the proprietor of the Dunster House 
Bookshop. The affair deeply stirred the educated public of Boston, 
Cambridge, and their immediate neighborhood, for the duration of 
the trial and the arguments which succeeded it. For a time, indeed, it 
seemed as if this fanatical prosecution might provoke a counter-attack 
that would at last put an end to an interference with personal liberty 
which for ten years has grown more impertinent and more intolerable. 
The affair being ended, however, comic values have completely over- 
shadowed all others, and the educated public has lapsed into the 
amused and sophisticated futility from which it was for a moment 
stirred. 

Mr. Delacey happily escaped the jail sentence which the Society 
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succeeded in having passed on him: that dénouement being achieved, 
the attitude seems to be, nothing remains but to enjoy the flavor of 
egregious folly. The very name of the organization is irresistibly funny. 
Its aims, however anachronistic and anarchistic, are most of all comic. 
Its methods are crude to the far limit of ludicrousness. So preposter- 
ous an organization cannot possibly be anything more than an enter- 
taining spectacle, a vaudeville performance in the grotesqueries of 
human thought. It is, in short, a comic-section organization, a funny 
business, and the only thing to do is — to laugh at it. 

Stated that way, the affair seems amusing enough; but stated in 
another way, it seems decidedly less laughable. An organization 
which, though it has no legal authority, has long exercised a censorship 
over literature in Boston, succeeded in convicting of a crime the dis- 
tinguished proprietor of a favorite Harvard bookstore for selling to its 
paid procurer the work of one of the leading literary men of this gener- 
ation. The prosecution was launched in the very shadow of Harvard, 
a fact which unquestionably has its significance. And the outcome 
leaves practically unchanged a situation of which the activities of this 
society are but a part, a situation in which no educated man can fail 
to discern a grave social menace. 

It is much more, obviously, than a laughing matter. Though the 
solution is simple, the issues involved are numerous and complex to an 
extreme. I propose merely to examine a few of them that touch the 
interests of educated men. 

To such men, a question of the censorship of literature ultimately 
resolves into one of literary criticism. It is idle to discuss complete 
freedom of press and publication, however desirable ideally. We live 
in a social state which contains both a police force and a number of 
diseased individuals who express their pathological necessities by 
creating, exhibiting, or reading extremes of obscenity — or by dis- 
playing a frantic public curiosity about them. One use of a police 
force is to protect society from the excesses of such individuals, when 
those excesses become or threaten to become harmful. Few people 
feel their personal freedom threatened when a policeman arrests a 
psychopath who has been caught peddling water-closet anecdotes to 
school children. That being admitted, what is required is a formula 
which will protect the adult citizen’s right to buy and read what he 
pleases and will, at the same time, permit the use of the police arm 
against the exploitation of adolescent interest in pornography. Many 
people are reluctant to concede the latter necessity: they believe that 
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any remedy must be worse than the disease in question, or that no 
penalty should be assessed on pornography until actual damage from 
it is proved. But, pratically, the desideratum is some such formula as 
that suggested. This side of Utopia, however, no satisfactory formula 
will be devised. Since no sharp line can ever be drawn between legiti- 
mate literature and writing on the borderline of pornography, there 
will never be unanimous consent to any judgment. Nevertheless, by 
any formula, according to any definition, it seems obvious that the 
sincere work of a sincere and practised literary artist, whatever its 
content and whatever its offensiveness to any individual or group, 
must be protected from all who seek to criticize it by force. 

The work of the late D. H. Lawrence was highly provocative. From 
the publication of Sons and Lovers to that of Pansies, his books aroused 
intense admiration and intense dislike in almost equal measure. He 
can be criticized as an inferior artist, a man whose achievements fell 
short of his ambition and intent, an incompletely articulate novelist 
given to confused and sometimes inferior experiments. That is a pos- 
sible and rational criticism, though one to which many intelligent 
readers would not agree. But when one who dislikes Lawrence’s work 
forsakes this rational ground and alleges that his books are porno- 
graphic, he merely makes a fool of himself. Lawrence was a man al- 
most fanatically sincere, who triumphed over a defective endowment 
as a writer and transcended obvious limitations of intelligence by 
the sheer poetic power of the convictions that were the centre of 
his personality. His artistic sincerity made him one of the foremost 
literary figures of his time, enabled him to head one of the main cur- 
rents of contemporary thought, and stamped with his image a formid- 
able amount of the best writing of his time. To call such books as his 
pornography is to deprive the word of all meaning — not only as a 
tool of criticism, but also as a guide for the police. 

Lady Chatterly’s Lover, the book which the Watch and Ward So- 
ciety’s experts recognized as pornography, was first published — by 
the author — at Florence in 1928. The edition was limited to one 
thousand copies, but pirated editions in England and America speedily 
forced Lawrence to authorize one with an authentic text, which was 
printed in Paris. Sometime after the appearance of the first edition, 
the book was refused admission by officers of the United States Cus- 
toms. A fairly large portion of the Florence edition had already 
entered, however, and, immediately following the customs prohibition, 
a satisfactory job of pirating was done in New York. The Florence, 
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the Paris, and the New York editions were readily obtainable in 
Boston during the fourteen months preceding the Dunster House 
affair... My own copy of the original limited edition, for instance, 
‘ame to me in October, 1928, from a Boston bookstore which had in- 
structions to supply me with all Lawrence firsts as they might appear. 
I paid for it the standard price of fifteen dollars and should perhaps 
express gratitude to the Watch and Ward Society for increasing its 
value something like one thousand per cent. 

The book is a poor novel, an artistic failure. Lawrence was a dying 
man when he wrote it, and a certain brittle exhaustion, a nervelessness 
almost diagnostic of the disease he suffered from, deprives it of vitality. 
Like all his work, it celebrates the perceptual, instinctive life and as- 
serts its superiority to the life of reason and intellectuality. Like all 
his work, too, it denounces the increasing effeminization of life and 
argues for a return to male domination. Apart from these character- 
istic themes, it is a love story and a celebration of natural, almost con- 
ventional virtues. Lady Chatterly, disgusted with the decadence of 
the society in which she lives and hungering for love and for a reality 
which her husband is unable to give her, becomes the mistress of a 
gamekeeper. He is a man of great intuitive and instinctive power, who, 
like all Lawrence heroes, distrusts intelligence and believes that women 
find their greatest happiness in subjection to their men. After the 
culmination of the love affair, Lady Chatterly leaves her husband, 
divorces him, and marries the gamekeeper. 

What offends the censors in this book is not adultery: that darling 
theme of English fiction can no longer shock even the most naive mind. 
The offense comes from two incidental, almost accidental sources. 
These are one fantastic and highly ridiculous scene, in which the 
lovers decorate each other with flowers, and other scenes in which 
Lawrence, for the sake of (he claimed) purifying the language of love, 
introduces obscene expressions. The scene first referred to would prob- 
ably not have been written by a healthy man, and could not have been 
written by any man, well or ill, who possessed a reliable sense of 
humor — which Lawrence had always wholly lacked. Making every 
allowance for the hypersensitiveness of minds attracted by erotic 
themes, it remains difficult to discover in this passage any menace to 
virtue. It is one of those scenes, common enough in literature, where 


1 Apparently during the height of the excitement also. I have been told, but have 
made no effort to verify the information, that one Boston bookstore sold on an av- 
erage fifteen copies a day during the trial. 
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poetic imagination goes astray. Unquestionably, it represented to 
Lawrence a high intensity of emotion, of pure love and mutual under- 
standing; but to the average reader it is farcical. It was conceived in 
an artistic sincerity that was working at white heat, a profundity of 
feeling that is painfully obvious. But the inherent difficulties were too 
great for Lawrence, and he failed. The scene could sexually stimulate 
no one but a neurasthenic: its only effect is spontaneous, and pro- 
longed, laughter. 

There are many love passages in the novel, frank enough but no 
franker than those in Lawrence’s other books and much less erotic 
than hundreds in books, current and classical, which are sold unchal- 
lenged every day. What gave them notoriety and brought Lady Chat- 
terly’s Lover under the best business-getting slogan in the book trade, 
“Banned in Boston,” was the presence in them of certain monosyl- 
lables. Lawrence’s intention in using these frankly obscene words 
may be easily phrased. He believed that mankind should be less 
furtive and shamefaced about its passionate emotions. To that end, 
he would cleanse the shamefulness from the vocabulary of passion. 
He would restore naturalness and reality by employing, free of guilt, 
the words that people mean, not the furtive euphemisms which they 
use. As with so much else of Lawrence, the intent here is sincere and 
admirable, almost puritanical; he may be called, in fact, a fanatic of 
artistic decency. ‘The attempt was a literary experiment of unim- 
peachable legitimacy, and the theory behind it was an wsthetic doc- 
trine hardly to be called in question. The actual result, however, was 
another failure. The stigma of obscenity is too great for the generality 
of mankind, and the appearance of words that have had obscene 
connotations since childhood in passages otherwise beautiful and 
moving, causes a shock, a disgust even, that few readers can withstand. 
That this is precisely the shame which Lawrence despised, and at 
which he was striking, makes no effective difference. Since the effect 
is not that intended by the artist, but an incongruous one of dis- 
appointment or disgust, the experiment is a failure. It is bad 
art. 

The statute under which Mr. Delacey was prosecuted prohibited the 
sale of books containing language which (a) is obscene, or (b) mani- 
festly tends to corrupt the morals of youth. In theory, Lady Chat- 
terly’s Lover tended to corrupt the morals of youth: in theory, any 
book which alludes, however indirectly, to any phase of sex may pro- 
voke a sexually hyperesthetic young person to sexual — hence im- 
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moral — behavior. And in fact, it contained language which was 
obscene. 

It is well, here, to repeat a few commonplaces. The phrase “‘con- 
taining language which is obscene” (since amended, though still effec- 
tively in force) is an obvious menace under which the prejudices of a 
complainant, prosecutor, judge, or jury can be wreaked on nearly any 
book, writer, publisher, or bookseller. The dictionary contains lan- 
guage which is obscene; so does the Bible; so do three fifths of the 
sermons published every year. Under this phrase, a group of revival- 
ists, or lovers of English, could convict of obscenity the authors of the 
“modernized versions” of the Scriptures which have been so popular 
in recent years. There is no reason, in fact, why earnest atheists might 
not institute proceedings against any bookseller who ventured to sell 
a copy of the King James Bible. The idea is fantastic? No idea is 
fantastic that deals with the potentialities of bigots. Anthony Com- 
stock, remember, secured the conviction for obscenity of George Francis 
Train for publishing in The Train Ligue quotations from the Old 
Testament. Under the language of the statute nine tenths of the 
private libraries of Harvard men are outlawed: hardly a shelf of them 
that has not a half-dozen volumes containing language that is obscene. 

That prohibition is idiotic: the other is worse. “‘ Manifestly tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth” is an ignorant, almost meaningless 
phrase. Of its five terms not one has been or can be defined, and the 
worst, ““manifestly,”’ exposes any harmless passage to the ignorance of 
policemen and to the pathological sensitiveness of vice-crusaders. As 
it stands, the clause can be interpreted only as making actionable any 
book that contains a passage which would tend to stimulate sexually 
any young person who might happen to read it. And yet there is no 
standard by which the supposed danger can be judged. Almost any 
book ever printed, Sears-Roebuck catalogue or Westminster Con- 
fession, may be sexually stimulating, depending on the individual 
variations of adolescence. An adolescent, in effect, is sexually stimu- 
lated by whatever stimulates him sexually. The whole range of fiction, 
poetry, and drama is obviously suspect. The library which contains 
Scott, Dickens, Jane Austen, or Longfellow is dangerous, for there are 
phases of adolescence during which such unprovocative authors may 
exercise an erotic effect. No criterion of judgment being possible, the 
practical result is that those books are proceeded against which sex- 
ually excite vice-crusaders. 

Lady Chatterly’s Lover proved to be such a book. Some fourteen 
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months after its original publication, the Watch and Ward Society 
procured its sale from the Dunster House Bookshop. Not the least 
piquant fact about the case was Mr. Delacey’s known antipathy to 
erotic literature. He is an unworldly person, a lover of rare and 
beautiful books, whose tastes in literature are those of a more refined 
generation. He is known to be out of sympathy with much modern 
writing, and has privately condemned such writers as Ernest Heming- 
way for what he considers vulgar and unlovely in their work. In the 
book trade he has long been known for his refusal to deal in erotica: 
so well known that the trade at large was at once angered and amused 
when the Society selected him for its demonstration. 

The Society says that it determined to proceed against Mr. Delacey 
when it learned that he had sold five copies of the book in the preced- 
ing fourteen months, three of them ‘to members of the Harvard Fac- 
ulty. It is revelatory of the crusading mind that the Society perceives 
nothing scandalous in admitting that it had information about the 
conduct of a private business which could have been obtained only by 
espionage. Having learned of the commission of what might be 
proved a crime, the Society then moved to incite the commission of 
another crime. The danger of such books being confined to the morals 
of youth, it employed as procurer an elderly person. This agent pro- 
vocateur several times visited the Dunster House and asked for Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover. As it was not carried in stock, and had not been, the 
cadet was several times refused. Finally, on the agent’s suggestion, 
Mr. Delacey agreed to buy a copy for him, if one should be offered to 
the bookshop. After some time an unknown person, who passed him- 
self off as a Harvard student, brought in a copy which he offered for 
sale. He has since vanished beyond all efforts to find and identify 
him. Mr. Delacey bought the supposed student’s copy. Within two 
hours he received a telephone call from the agent provocateur. The 
next day, he sold to him the copy he had bought from the alleged stu- 
dent — without profit to himself. His arrest, trial, and conviction 
followed. 

Mr. Delacey was first fined $800 and sentenced to serve four 
months in the House of Correction. On appeal, the fine was reduced 
to $500 and the sentence to one month. Finally, on the reeommenda- 
tion of the prosecutor, Robert T. Bushnell (Harvard, °19), District 
Attorney of Middlesex County, the sentence was remanded. The 
amount of the fine was raised by subscription among the audience 
who had rallied to the support of Mr. Delacey. And with that happy 
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ending, it seems, public interest in this highly important case 
ceased. 

While the case lasted, that interest was very intense. The attack 
on a distinguished gentleman and on a bookstore which has long been 
a part of Harvard civilization aroused a storm of criticism far beyond 
anything else the Society has been called on to face. A number of 
gratifying incidents occurred. Mr. Bushnell, the District Attorney 
who was forced to prosecute a case whose inception he despised, set 
an example of public leadership hardly to be matched in recent 
Massachusetts history. For an official to interpret the duties of his 
position in such a way as to insure the hostility of an organization 
which can command votes, and can make fluent use of advertised 
virtue at election time, requires a courage and public spirit not often 
met with in official life. But disdaining the easiest course, Mr. Bush- 
nell denounced the methods of the Society, warned it that any further 
employment of them would result in his proceeding against it for in- 
citement to crime, and directed his energies to securing as much justice 
as was possible under the absurd law he had to enforce. It was on Mr. 
Bushnell’s motion that the offensive jail sentence was remanded. He 
has secured for himself the permanent enmity of the Watch and Ward 
Society, as is shown by its recent publications, together with whatever 
influence it may be able to bring against him in his political career. 
He has, however, permanently established the integrity of his attitude 
toward public office. 

Another happy omen was the conduct of the Boston newspapers. 
All of them opposed the methods of the Society and two of them waged 
a thoroughgoing and very formidable campaign against it. The 
Herald in particular made itself the mouthpiece of public indignation 
and the leader of the quickly formed opposition to the Society. The 
feeling which it headed unquestionably ran high. Hardly a voice was 
lifted in defense of the Society, here or elsewhere; condemnation, 
complete and uncompromising, was universal. And, what was most 
significant of all, several prominent directors of the Society resigned. 
The position of director, it developed, was purely honorary. Certain 
of those who resigned held their positions ex-officio, in connection with 
religious offices. Others were holdovers from a time when the Society 
was less active in public offensiveness. At least one, in resigning, in- 
dicated that he had been made a director without his acceptance and 
perhaps even without his knowledge. None had had any active part 
in the determination of the Society’s policies or practices: these were 
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apparently the work of professionally virtuous men who accept pay 
for doing good. 

The resignations of the directors was, in the estimation of the 
Society, the cruelest blow it has had to sustain. In a highly disin- 
genuous pamphilet,! it asserts that not one of the resignations was a 
result of the Dunster House case. Few can believe, however, that re- 
sponsible and prominent men resign from an organization when it is 
being attacked, if they approve of the methods that are under fire. 
Whatever the motive, the resignations were a severe blow, and so were 
the denunciations the Society received from Mr. Bushnell and even 
from judges who sat on the case, and in fact the chorus of popular out- 
rage itself. With the benignantly strabismic innocence of reformers 
everywhere, the officers of the Society had assumed that to convict 
any one of any kind of crime under any law was virtuous and would re- 
ceive the reward of virtue. The vigor of the protest that followed 


eer 


seems to them hardly to be borne. “This society does not object to 


serious criticism,” the pamphlet referred to says, ‘and it respects the 
honest opinions of those who do not approve of its policies; but ——” 
The disjunctive introduces its “ profound disappointment and indigna- 
tion at the narrow, vindictive type of journalism which has disgraced 
the public discussion of its affairs.” Clearly, it makes a difference 
whose literary judgments are assailed. 

Neveriheless, the Society’s grievance is realistic. There can be no 
question that its influence in the community, specifically its power to 
prevent the sale of books, has been reduced by the Dunster House 
affair. Forsaken by directors whose names on its board did much to 
command the respect of decent people, and warned by prosecutor and 
judges that its methods must alter or suffer forcible restraint, it can 
hardly undertake a similar campaign with assurance. A long time 
must pass before it can recover the power and prestige it lost through 
its attack on a reputable firm. From that point of view, the status of 
literature in eastern Massachusetts has been somewhat improved. 

But from that one point of view only. The lethargy into which 
public opinion has declined is dangerous. The efforts of the large com- 
mittee formed to change the law under which Mr. Delacey was pro- 
secuted came to little or nothing. The amended text might deter a 
casual and impecunious bigot from instituting proceedings against a 
book; it would not deter a fanatical one nor one who had resources of 
endowment. Nor does the amendment change in any way the system 
1 The Dunster House Bookshop Case, Boston, July, 1930. 
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of espionage, multiple censorship, and extra-legal coercion which so 
interferes with the distribution of books in Boston. Officially, our 
community continues to suspect literature. The protest of educated 
people at the time of the Dunster House case was, in results, com- 
pletely ineffective. 

One would not be so exasperated by the acquiescence of educated 
people in the loss of their own freedom if this passivity were not part 
of a vast current. The tide runs strongly, these days, toward oppres- 
sive tyrannies of bigoted minorities. We have been so often com- 
manded to do one thing or to refrain from doing another, in the name 
of some insanity whose power is only the cohesiveness of group zeal, 
that one further command seems no great insolence. We are, besides, 
pragmatists: who will bother to protest against being denied a book 
he wants when he can get it by mail or by stepping into a back room? 
That the denial is a vicious invasion of private liberty means, in 
practical terms, nothing at all. And the challenge of ignorance to 
educated enlightenment means, in practical terms, even less. So one 
shrugs one’s shoulders and moves on. 

But ignorant bigotry asks nothing better than such complaisance: 
submission, be it indifferent or protesting, remains submission. 
And what is so irritating in this situation is the nature of this particular 
bigotry. It is true that many sincere people who desire to see the evils 
of the world ameliorated support organizations whose advertised aim 
is the reform of morals. These are the people who give such organ- 
izations dignity and standing; they encourage and protect them; they 
provide the money without which there would be no moral reform. 
Yet they have no part in the management of the organizations and no 
understanding of the offenses they perpetrate. The actual leverage of 
reform is left to the fanatics who are the most respectable of the active 
workers, to men of professional virtue, and to psychopaths. 

The very nature of literary censorship tends to render suspect those 
who are vehement in agitating it. Theoretically, such an organization 
as the Watch and Ward Society is interested in morality, which surely 
does not consist wholly of sexual behavior. Actually, the instances 
when this or any other guardian of morality has attacked a book on 
any but sexual grounds are so rare as to be practically non-existent. 
Of the seventy-four books ‘“‘ Banned in Boston” in recent years, only 
one is attacked on any other ground, and not the morality but the 
economic orthodoxy of that one is questioned. Yet if it is valid to 
suppress books on the ground that they corrupt morals, grave sources 
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of corruption have, in those same years, been ignored. The World of 
William Clissold is suppressed because it may impel some hypothetical 
youth to commit impurity: will not Charley Chan Carries On impel 
him to commit murder? The Sun Also Rises tempts this youth to vio- 
late the seventh commandment: must not Me, Gangster, or They 
Talked to Barron, tempt him to violate the eighth? If honest fiction 
that happens to involve sexual behavior is a menace to the morals of 
youth, what is the power for evil of fiction, honest or otherwise, which 
involves lying, theft, gambling, arson, burglary, rum-running, profan- 
ity, religious heresy, political dishonesty, or any other defect of man’s 
moral nature? If Lady Chatterly’s Lover is a danger to youth, is it not 
our plain duty to keep the Crime Club out of Massachusetts? 

Such is the reasoning that defends the suppression of novels which 
involve sexual behavior. It has never been shown that erotic, obscene, 
or pornographic literature of any kind has actually corrupted the 
morals of any one. So far as psychology has illuminated the question 
at all, it has declared that sexual stimulation is infinitely variable; 
about all to be said with assurance is that the printed word is, eroti- 
cally, the weakest of all stimuli. The youth who is protected from 
works of the finest literary art must walk undefended through Boston 
streets that fairly bristle with erotic stimuli. The fashions of clothing, 
worn and advertised, the mores of the bathing beach and the public 
park, the whole trade of revues and burlesque shows and movies, the 
music written by masters of erotic provocation, all these trouble vice- 
crusaders not at all. Rightly so, for the erotic stimulation, though un- 
deniable, is well within the control of a healthy person. Immeasurably 
more so is the stimulation of books. It is extremely unlikely that any 
healthy person, young or of the reverend age of the Watch and Ward 
Society’s procurer, can ever be stimulated, by any book, to sexual 
behavior beyond his inclination or desire. 

I have said “‘healthy person.” There remains the problem of the 
sexual invalid, the psychopath, the person whose self-control may be 
overcome by a stimulus which would not trouble a healthy person. 
Without doubt, erotic literature can stimulate such persons to sexual 
action, and that action may become a danger to society. But shall 
the danger be met by denying to sound people any book they may 
care to read? Is it our duty to protect the psychopath from society, 
or to protect society from the psychopath? The logic of the present 
censorship derives from the former principle. Yet we do not confine 
the normal to sanitaria and abandon the world to the insane. The 
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State contains thousands of individuals who are deaf, blind, paralyzed, 
or otherwise defective. Many of them desire to drive automobiles, 
and such a desire constitutes a grave danger to society. The State does 
not meet the menace by denying to normal people the right to drive 
automobiles, on the ground that, if anybody at all drives them, de- 
fectives will cause trouble. Instead, it forsakes the logic of censorship 
and, leaving the rest of us free, forbids defectives to drive cars. On 
this principle, or the sterner one of confining the psychopath to an in- 
stitution where his morality would be uncorrupted, the normal man 
could be left free to read what he might desire. 

The vice-crusader would have no sympathy with such a solution of 
his favorite problem. Precisely as he is not interested in morality, but 
in sexual behavior, so he is not concerned with protecting society or 
the morals of youth, but in interfering with, and so constantly dealing 
with, one particular form of literature. And just why? The sensitive- 
ness of such men to erotic literature is surely significant. They find 
pornography in places where normal people cannot discern it. To read 
the list of books “‘ Banned in Boston” is to be shocked, not by the con- 
tent of the books, but by the festering disease of the minds that find 
evil in them. Such minds have all the stigmata of the sexual invalid, 
the real danger to society. That is the sum of the matter: the censor 
of literature is a person who is abnormally sensitive to erotic stimuli. 
He is a person who is desperately afraid of sex and yet endlessly at- 
tracted by it. His precarious equilibrium is constantly in danger of 
being overthrown by stimuli which do not so much as enter a healthy 
consciousness, by symbols that are without meaning to the normal 
mind, by manifestations of life which sane folk find wholly innocent. 
He must therefore protect himself, in his agony of attraction and re- 
pulsion, from the temptations that assail him at every step. The 
stimuli must be annihilated at any cost, and if that cost includes the 
invasion of private rights — no matter. 

This self-protectiveness is the motive behind most censorship, but 
another and even less pleasant motive is frequently at work. There is 
one type of crusader who finds in the suppression of literature a com- 
plete, if perverse, expression of sex: who, by suppressing a book, ob- 
tains satisfaction of an aberrant sexual impulse, in safety and to the 
accompaniment of public applause. 

It does not seem desirable to abandon to such invalids the control 
of literature. But in Boston we have done precisely that. Look at the 
long orgy of suppression in any other light, the suppression of seventy- 
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four books, to almost none of which a healthy person could object, and 
the phenomenon appears meaningless, improbable, mad. Look at it 
as the activity of psychopaths, abetted by the misguided support of 
those amiable people who will assist anything that calls itself righteous, 
and it becomes coherent and quite logical. For the protection or grati- 
fication of psychopaths we have assented to a censorship that has made 
us ridiculous throughout civilization. 

The unloveliness could be ended without great effort if the educated 
public felt a little more strongly about it and would put its diverse 
and sometimes fantastic opposition on a realistic basis. It is, of course, 
only educated people who are concerned. Only their literature has 
been attacked. The enormously erotic literature of the vulgar has 
been and remains quite safe. Ignorance resents enlightenment, and 
the obsessed mind fears the freedom of education. A type of mind that 
can only be called diseased has made itself dictator over Boston, and 
the educated have submitted to its tyranny. That is the permanently 
alarming aspect of a situation otherwise most wisely met, no doubt, 
with laughter. It is bad to suffer the degradation of art. But it is far 
worse to assent in the usurpation of rights and liberties that are in- 
herent in education. There is a time when laughter ceases to be either 
a weapon of attack or a consolation and becomes merely a mask which 
puts a pleasant face on cowardice. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CLASS OF 1905 
By PALFREY PERKINS, ’05 
yICTURE the roads of the country on June 14, 1930, congested 
with classmates, classmates’ mates, and classmates’ “‘mites” 
traveling toward Cambridge singing: 


“We're coming, Hell for leather 
*Ought-Five is again together’ 


eight hundred and more of them speeding from every quarter of the 
compass to a party, the like of which never had happened before and 
never could happen again. For a “Twenty-Fifth” is — in the nature 
of things — a unique event. And it began on Sunday, June 15th. 

Picture this horde arriving at the Freshman Dormitories. There in 
the Smith Halls Common Room, bright with flowers, was the first 
evidence of the factors which were to make the reunion a “wow”! 
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Efficiency and unselfishness — as Bob Winsor said at the dinner, 
warmth (to keep up with the weather!), cordiality, the genuine glad 
hand, all these characterized the swift and skillful work of Laurie 
Hopkins’ able staff, who assigned rooms and distributed insignia, 
aided and abetted by the wives of the Hospitality Committee. 
Every classic tradition of social intercourse went by the board — all 
distinctions of “‘race, color, creed or previous condition of servitude,” 
to say nothing of rank or station. Groups under the gay umbrellas in 
the quadrangle at once fell into the happy mood of the undergradu- 
ate, minus his responsibilities — a mood that is sui generis — the 
Twenty-Fifth Reunion mocd! 

Before lunch, with 315 classmates, whose wives and children 
swelled the total to more than 800, Nineteen Five had proved true to 
form and broken all previous records of attendance by a Twenty- 
Five Year Class. 

The first formal event was informal — the lunch at the Harvard 
Union, where by an ingenious shuffling process, every man at table 
had somebody else’s wife on each side of him! The great room was 
filled, and at that “the kids” ate in an adjoining room. Palfrey Per- 
kins presided. Mrs. Oveson spoke a word of welcome. An inimitably 
priceless letter from Dean Briggs was read. Chester Greenough told 
of hopes and values latent in the “House Plan.” Arthur Page talked 
easily, quietly and airily of the personalities at the London Con- 
ference. And by three o’clock the crowd was free, for more greetings, 
for sight-seeing trips and even, one suspects, for 63 Holyoke Place! 

But at four-thirty we were “waiting at the Church” to pour into 
Appleton Chapel after the Seniors had poured out, and join in the im- 
pressively simple Memorial Service. Dr. Davison and the University 
Choir provided glorious music; the congregation sang the Harvard 
Hymn; Blair Larned in his Episcopal robes read the lesson; Jack 
Lathrop read the roll of the 117 classmates in whose memory we were 
met, and commemorated them in prayer; Palfrey Perkins gave the 
Memorial Address; and after “Fair Harvard” had been sung, Ken- 
neth McArthur closed the service with a prayer of benediction. 

Afterwards we trailed across the grass in leisurely progress to the 
President’s House, where in the cool beauty of space and proportion, 
we were received cordially and graciously by Mr. Lowell. Supper — 
a kind of family meal — at the Dormitories followed, after which, 
some stayed inside for the entertainment of magic for the children, 
and music by “The Wolverines,” the first of Bob Nichols and Leo 
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Leary’s offerings as impresarios. Others lingered in the quadrangle, 
talking, renewing memories, swapping stories, sizing up wives and 
husbands, and so on, far into the night. 

Came Monday, the day of days! To Weston went the male contin- 
gent. To Marblehead went the better halves and the younger chil- 
dren. 

Charlie Rowley, major domo of motor parades, had long lines of 
cars waiting to carry us to our destinations. With motor cops stern, 
and stern orders were “to keep in line — pay no attention to traffic 
signals — and step on it.” And away we went at forty miles an hour 
with the road cleared ahead of us as though we were a presidential 
procession going to a fire. 

At Weston, Bob Winsor was our host at the Golf Club. Golf, and oh 
what golf! took up the morning for a majority. Baseball claimed the 
attention of those who still felt that golf was an old man’s game. It 
was a sight to see some of those inflated waist lines barging down to 
first base! 

Bobbie’s golf course was remarkable for one thing. It had two 19th 
holes! And to provide against the danger of overlooking either one, 
they were marked with a big “R” and we all had maps to show where 
they were located. When you found either of the “R” signs — and 
you did! — Rudy Weld, Gorham Brooks, or Sid Curtis was there to 
serve you, dressed in the conventional white of their calling with a 
symbol of their trade worked on their coats in our class colors. 

After lunch at the Club House — an excellent meal as they all were 
(Sid Stone and Wallace Jones and their committee did a hand- 
painted job!) — the athletic ardor subsided somewhat and groups 
gathered on the lawns under the trees. It was a time to loaf and invite 
your soul. And we did! Perhaps the Class was never closer together 
than it began to be after lunch on June 16th. 

Dinner was held in a big tent on the lawn, and afterwards we met 
in the Assembly hall in the Club House. We thought ourselves a 
sophisticated crowd, but the appearance of Leo Leary on the stage, in 
the makeup of a ventriloquist of the gay nineties, fooled us all. 
And when the mannikin on his knee began making wisecracks in a 
piping treble, we were torn between laughter and wonder. It was not 
until the mannikin burst into a topical song that we recognized the 
voice and talent of Bob Nichols coming from behind the scenes. 

There was other entertainment, of course, and it was good, but 
Leo and Bob were priceless. 
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When the gathering was at its noisiest — when the boys in the far 
corner were beginning to sing “How dry I am” with whiskey varia- 
tions — Charlie Rowley appeared on the stage. 

Somehow the crowd sensed that the climax of the day had come. 
A hush spread over the hall, all faces were turned expectantly toward 
the platform. Speaking quietly and earnestly, Charlie began the best 
speech of his political career — the speech that presented the silver 
bowl and the twelve beakers from the Class to its loved President. 

No victory over Yale ever produced the storm of applause from 
’05 throats that greeted Ray when he rose to accept the gift. What 
Ray said neither he nor any of the audience remembers, but we know 
he realized to some degree the affection he holds in the hearts of his 
classmates. 

Thus was the beginning and the end of the Second Day. 

Tuesday was Class Day — and as has been its habit for more years 
than one can count, the weather was uncertain. Scheduled sports in 
the morning, however, took place as advertised. A titanic struggle 
between fathers and sons of ’05 for the baseball supremacy, ended 
in five innings with the fathers on the long end of the score. Then 
the daughters and sons began to show their real merits — on the ten- 
nis courts and in the swimming pool — the finest in the world — put 
at our disposal by the University. 

In the afternoon there was the usual festive round of Class Day 
functions, the hot procession to the Stadium, the cheers (were they 
more perfunctory than of yore?), the Ivy oration, the confetti, and the 
dirt! And then again the spreads. And the spread — our spread at 
the Union where we all sat down to a real dinner, and where we had 
our own dance, at which there was no such thing as “getting stuck,” 
for we were all old enough to be sensible — the wives included. Out- 
side it was pouring, but on the big rotunda between dances it was 
cool and cheerful and there was an intimate and simple atmosphere, 
hard to beat. 

Then again, there was always “63” for the cooling (or heating) 
refreshment that flowed there unimpeded for four solid — or liquid — 
days! Just when this Third day ended and the fourth day of the re- 
union began, it would be hard to say! 

Wednesday began — as every day did — with breakfast, where we 
compared notes on the excitements and joys of the day before in 
true “morning after” style. “My husband is perfectly all in this 


morning” said one anxiously solicitous wife. “So’s mine,” replied a 
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more casual helpmeet, “perfectly plastered.” But the Wednesday 
weather was wobbly and developed distinctly wet characteristics at 
frequent intervals during the ball game. Nevertheless, the morning 
in Dedham with families again playing together — tennis, golf, 
horseback riding — was a great success, and by lunch time the at- 
mosphere had a festive quality somehow unmatched at any function. 
The big marquees — the girls, the gayety all suggested a smart wed- 
ding with the bride and groom left out. 

Again, with motor cops to lead, the procession sped to Cambridge — 
and the game. What a game! 1905’s part in it — as always — was 
perfectly executed, and our march on and around the diamond was a 
triumphal parade. But the playing, and the alternate sprinkling and 
baking that went on in the stands, from 3.30 to 6.30 — well! the best 
thing about it was the score: Harvard 14-Yale 5. 

So time drew on, and with “63” working overtime, and various 
other private or semi-private refreshment stands also operating, the 
Class was made ready for the climactic event of the week — the 
Class Dinner. While wives and children were assembling at the Cop- 
ley Plaza, classmates and the class baby gathered at the Harvard 
Club, and by eight o’clock were seated at round tables in Harvard 
Hall. The Dinner was directed by Ray Oveson as toastmaster, and 
toasts were drunk in champagne — a reversion to the amenities of a 
past era that was agreeable to all. Orchestra music and singing en 
masse led by Bob Nichols — interrupted the conversation now and 
then. Walter Gifford, our Chief Marshal, opened the speech making 
with an interesting talk on changes in the business world since we 
graduated. The Class Baby greeted his elders and betters in a witty 
speech. Clarence Dillon was brilliant and brought down the house 
with his bon mot about finding out last October that Wall Street is not 
a one way street. We were deprived of a speech from Roelvink by an 
unfortunate illness. Others who spoke were Charlie Mason, Bob 
Winsor, Rudy Weld who recited, John Bowditch who told some inim- 
itable stories and Dana Brannan who did not reveal the secret of his 
perpetual youth. The high spots were the arrival of American Beau- 
ties from our wives and the dispatching of a gardenia apiece to our 
wives; the visit of Henry M. Rogers ’63, and his movingly eloquent 
speech; and the presentation by Walter Randall of gifts from the Class 
to Gifford, Mason, Cveson and Winsor. And so it passed into history 
— the dinner of our Twenty-Fifth Reunion — gay, genial and happy 
— but serious in spots, and with a dignity befitting our years. 
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Clothed in the serious dignity of all Harvard Commencements, the 
whole reunion ended on Thursday. The yard was crowded with 
alumni. Gifford and his cohorts, however hot they may have been in 
the traditioned garb of the day, marshaled the alumni procession 
with perfect decorum and skill. The class gift was duly presented — 
a check for $150,000. The Alumni meeting sang lustily once again, 
how they, 

“with blessings surrender thee o’er 
With these festival rites from the age that 
is past 
To the age that is waiting before.” 
And it was over! 

Good-byes — promises — exclamations of regretful delight — a 

stirrup cup or two — and Finis. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


we the June issue was published, the future of the MaGazing 
~ was still uncertain. Subscribers have since learned, through the 
medium of a printed appeal, that the uncertainty has been 
removed for one year. The generosity of a number of 
graduates, who are unwilling to see perish a Harvard possession which 
has the distinguished history of the MaGazrnz, has made possible our 
continuance through four more numbers. In the year’s reprieve thus 
granted us, we must bring ourselves back, if we are to continue, to a 
basis of self-support. No other basis is tolerable. We must pay our 
way. The generosity of Harvard men is boundless, as is vividly shown 
when the President reads his annual summary of gifts, but it is not a 
satisfactory way of life for a magazine. 

No one would care to see the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE kept alive by 
the charity of a few alumni. If it has a legitimate place in the world, it 
must support itself; and that means that it must enlarge its subscrip- 
tion list. At present, some two thousand people subscribe to it. To 
make the MaGazine financially sound, another thousand must be 
secured. If one of every fifty Harvard graduates who do not now take 
the MaGaziInz were to become a subscriber, we should have no further 
anxiety. Another thousand subscribers, four thousand dollars, would 
cover our expenses, permit the modest changes contemplated, and 
make us secure for the future. Surely, one thinks, among fifty thou- 
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sand alumni who do not subscribe, at least one thousand can be found 
who are interested in the purposes of the Macazine. And yet the sus- 
tained efforts of the last year returned but a meagre harvest, and a 
member of the Class of 1930, who canvassed his classmates on our 
behalf, could not make one subscriber among them. 

It may be that we have many amiable friends who would subscribe 
if so trivial a matter were brought to their attention at the proper 
time. It may be that the MaGazine cannot sufficiently interest the 
people for whom it is published to justify its continuation. It may be 
that there is no longer room for a Harvard quarterly, for a magazine 
definitely Harvard in focus and devoted to the discussion of Harvard 
activities and interests. The new board cannot tell, and they are not 
at the moment considering such final questions. They will devote the 
year of reprieve to publishing as interesting a magazine as they can, 
and to increasing the subscription list as much as possible. The 
warmth of sympathy which the announcement of our difficulties 
evoked and the very tangible support offered us are the strongest in- 
centives we could have. 


It is the MaGazine’s misfortune to lose, at this critical time, the 
services of the man who has edited it since the September issue of 
1918. Mr. Pier is moving from Hyde Park, to become a 
Master at St. Paul’s School, where he will teach English, 
and so finds it impossible to continue as editor. For twelve years he 
has given his time and strength enthusiastically and without stint. 
His inexhaustible interest in work always onerous and frequently ex- 
cessive, the tirelessness of his efforts, the fertility of his editorial fore- 
sight, and his courage and tact, which never knew an interruption, 
enabled him to keep the MaGazrnz at the high level from which it has 
never declined. The burden on his successor, of living up to his stand- 
ard, is very heavy. That successor ventures a reassuring promise: 
Mr. Pier, though he has forsaken the chair, will not be absent from 


Arthur S. Pier 


these pages. 


Does a change in editors imply a change in policy? Letters asking 
that question arrive in sufficient numbers to indicate its importance. 
Within the limitations imposed by the function of a 
college magazine, an editor will take the course he believes 
most likely to give his pages interest. Since there are no rules and 
since no two men can see the problem in the same light, a magazine 
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must, to some degree, reflect the individuality of its editor. But the 
policy of the Harvarp Grapvuates’ MaGazinz is very simple and has 
remained unchanged from the beginning. A man who has frequently 
contributed to these pages writes that the Macazine should be the 
broadest possible “outlet for the essays, iconoclasms, theories, and 
discoveries of Harvard professors and graduates.” That expresses the 
desire of the new board. To provide a forum for the discussion of 
Harvard interests, to give voice to the enthusiasms and resentments of 
Harvard men, to act as a fair where anything that affects the wide- 
spread community of Harvard may be exhibited, whether news, re- 
miniscence, history, theory, doctrine, or prophecy — that has been the 
desire of the MaGazineE from its first issue. In that issue, Mr. Warren 
K. Blodgett phrased the ideal that has guided us ever since. At this 
period of stress, when no one can foresee whether our Thirty-Ninth 
Volume will not be our last, it seems fitting to recall the hope in which 
the MaGazine was founded. Mr. Blodgett’s prospectus is therefore 
reprinted following this department. 


Because persons whose coiperation was necessary proved hard to 
convince that the MaGazine& had not indeed died according to fore- 
cast, and because of the confusion attendant on a change 
of editorship in midsummer, several departments regu- 
larly a part of the publication are missing from this issue. Of these, 
“Student Life” and “Literary Notes” will be resumed in the Decem- 
ber number in an expanded form. The “ Marriages”’ and the “ Necrol- 
ogy”’ will not appear again. They have always been an invasion of the 
field proper to the Alumni Bulletin, which can cover them much better 
than we can hope to. Whether or not “‘ News from the Classes”’ should 
be discarded with them, is an open question. This, too, seems in some 
degree a function of the Bulletin, a weekly equipped to gather alumni 
news and able to print it while it is fresh. The officers of the GRADU- 
ATES’ MAGAZINE have earnestly argued the question, without achiev- 
ing any answer satisfactory to them. If ‘‘ News from the Classes”’ in- 
terests any considerable portion of our subscribers, then it must be 
retained. But does it? Is it not true, as many correspondents have 
complained, that this department consists of material already treated 
by the Bulletin and in some instances reprinted from it without 
change? Have not nine out of ten people who read our class news seen 
it already in the Bulletin or elsewhere? And, that being so, is it not 
better to relieve the Secretaries of an irritating burden, abandon the 
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field to a publication better able to report it, and use the space thus 
set free for essays and articles more intimately a part of our proper 
interests? Such questions as these cannot be answered in an editorial 
office. Expressions of opinion by those who read the MaGazinE must 
determine our decision: they are hereby earnestly invited. 


THE MAGAZINE! 
By WARREN K. BLODGETT, Jr., 78 


HE idea of a magazine for the graduates of Harvard is not a new 
one; it has never before, however, developed in the present form. 
Each attempt, hitherto, has been in the nature either of a private 
business venture or of an official publication by the University. The 
present undertaking is neither. Though it is intended that the MaGa- 
ZINE Shall be successful from a pecuniary point of view, yet there can 
be no advantage to any individual from such success; and though it is 
hoped and expected that it will have the good-will of the authorities of 
the University, yet they were not consulted in regard to its establish- 
ment, and will have no control, direct or indirect, over its conduct. 
The first suggestion of the present MAGAzINE was made in December 
last, at a “‘smoke talk”’ of the Harvard Class of ’78; a committee was 
appointed by the Class at that time to confer with members of other 
Classes with a view to the establishment of a paper or magazine which 
should be controlled by the graduates of the University, and which 
should furnish accurate information of things interesting to the grad- 
uates, with such individual expressions of opinion as might from time to 
time be desired. Graduates representing various Classes, met several 
times in conference, cordially approved the idea, and formulated plans 
for carrying it out; but decided to take no action until it should be 
clear that sufficient financial support could be obtained to justify the 
undertaking. After a patient canvass of the whole body of Harvard 
men, it became clear that there would be no lack of financial support, 
and the preliminary committee called a general meeting of the gradu- 
ates for the formation of a permanent organization. In accordance 
with the call, on July Ist, the Friday after last Commencement Day, 
at a meeting of graduates held in Boston, an association was organized 
under the name of the “Harvard Graduates’ Magazine Association,” 


1 Reprinted from the first issue of the Macazine, October, 1892, 
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and in its hands was placed the entire charge of the publication of the 
MAGAZINE. 

What its future may be depends upon the men for whom it has been 
established, and they may naturally look for a word in this first num- 
ber in regard both to its business management and to its literary scope. 


: As to the former, the Association, through the fund derived from its 


membership fees, guarantees at the start the financial support nec- 
essary to carry on the MAGAZINE, expecting that the interest in the 
undertaking will be so general that the receipts from the regular 
subscriptions will presently be sufficient, with the income from ad- 
vertisements, to meet all expenses. The Council of the Association, 
elected annually, is responsible for the management of the MAGazINE. 
Any one who has been connected with any department of the Univers- 
ity is eligible for membership in the Association upon payment of the 
membership fee, and will receive the MAGAziNE without additional 
charge. Including founders and life members, there are now nearly 
eight hundred members of the Association. In addition, nearly two 
thousand men have already signified their intention of becoming sub- 
scribers, and it is hoped that, after the MaGazing has become a reality, 
every Harvard man, whether his connection has been with the 
Academie Department or with the Professional Schools of the Uni- 
versity, will join the number. The subscription list will be the ultimate 
test of the MaGaziNne’s success or failure. From the business point of 
view it is all-important. 

As to the scope of the MaGazing, it will perhaps be better to let it 





speak for itself. Whatever is of interest to Harvard men in connection 
with their University, and which still expresses itself through Classes, 
clubs, and alumni associations; whatever would raise and broaden the 


ideals of the University itself, must find its most fitting place in these. 


pages. Let it be understood, however, that the MaGazine itself has 
no opinion to utter, no suggestion to offer, no praise or blame to dis- 
tribute, and no clique or party to serve. Its best service to all will be 
in giving each an equal right to the honest and fearless expression of 
his individual opinion. For these opinions the writers, not the MaGa- 
ZINE, must be responsible; for in this way only can we really make it a 
GRADUATES’ MaGazine. Beyond this, it is waste of words to speak. 
The fuller the life that it represents, and the more general and generous 
its support, the richer the MaGazine. May its stimulus hasten the day 
when some philosopher, coolly scanning the drift of University ideals, 
shall declare that a man comes to Harvard, no longer as one goes from 
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graded school to graded school, nor even as one for a few years in 
youth lingers lovingly in the society of great scholars, but as one who 
is joining a living organism whose ideals are those of the scholar, and 
whose inspiration and discipline are lifelong. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THE END OF THE YEAR 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


On Commencement Day President Lowell, following the familiar custom, an- 
nounced the amount received by the University in gifts and legacies during 
the year. The total was a little more than eleven and a quarter millions. Be- 
cause each June there is a similar announcement and because the sum of the 
gifts each vear is enormous, it is easy to forget how important a part of the 
University’s resources these contributions are, and to neglect the full implica- 
tions of the account. For one thing, it is suggestive to notice that Harvard 
never is at a loss for means of spending the money — significant testimony 
both to the cost of conducting a great institution of learning and to the con- 
stant need, even in the best endowed universities, for more and more ample 
funds. Moreover, the list of the larger gifts, individually reported by President 
Lowell, offers much worth pondering. As usual, most of the more generous 
donations are designated for special purposes. To choose random examples, 
there is a sum given for advertising awards at the Business School, one toward 
the cost of the new Faculty Club, one for the Harvard Forest, one for increased 
salaries for the teaching staff, and nearly three million dollars from Mr. Hark- 
ness: “additional, toward the construction of Harvard Houses.” 

The record of purposes for which money has been given to Harvard is a 
vivid index to the number of objects which the University keeps in view, and 
the number of activities to which its energies are devoted. Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
’89, speaking on Commencement afternoon, pointed out that forty per cent of 
the present operating cost at Harvard is for departments and schools which 
did not exist in 1900. The growth of the University has not been merely in 
size or wealth; it has been a growth in scope as well. This in itself explains 
sufficiently why money is so much in demand and so easily used at Harvard. 

The same list, though, and the fact just stated, bring out again the truth of 
the often reiterated maxim that the funds most useful to the University are 
those given without restriction as to use. It is striking how few of the large 
g fts on the President’s list are undesignated for specific ends. Part of this, to 
be sure, is inevitable and healthy. Mr. Harkness’s generosity, for example, 
made the House Plan possible, and his vision of what the Houses might be 
m ide prompted his gift for the specified purpose of bringing them into being. 
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Money will always be needed for special undertakings, and it is to be hoped 
there will always be benefactors who will give for special objects. But there 
are also many restricted gifts which might be worth more if they were not re- 
stricted. If the University boasted of but one or two needs and never dis- 
covered others, restricted gifts for those departments and needs might be all 
that were ever required. But because Harvard, as it must, extends the range 
of its activities, its necessities differ from year to year, and therefore only a 
donor with a highly effective prophetic sense can be sure, when he gives in 
1930 a large sum the income of which is to be used for this one purpose or that, 
that he is giving most wisely, inasmuch as in 1935 the end to which he applied 
his gift may have been adequately achieved, and other undertakings may 
have become those in which the University finds its best usefulness. If a cor- 
poration raising money by the issue of new stock were to accept the proceeds 
with the understanding that the amount received from each purchaser of 
shares should be used only for a special department of the business, to be 
chosen by that purchaser, its executives would probably be aghast at their 
task. The cases are not parallel, of course, but there is a certain value in the 
comparison of such a situation with that of a university made the recipient of 
funds to be used only for one department, one school, or one field of research. 
If the University is allowed to select, as it often is, the purpose for which the 
money is to be employed, such gifts are of the greatest value, since they can 
be put at once to work for a definite and pressing need, clearly seen as such. 
On the other hand, if the purpose for which the gift is made is one which is 
chosen by the donor alone because of its appeal to him, the contribution may 
well be very useful but unless the giver is very wise, very well informed as to 
Harvard, and very foresighted, his generosity is likely to be less fruitful than 
it would if its application were left to be made by those directly and continu- 
ously responsible for the plans and policies of the University. Restricted gifts 
fit best a static scheme of things. They serve best where there is little change 
in aspirations or methods. They are least satisfactory when a University is, 
as Harvard is, developing daily new methods and new aspirations, opening 
new fields, and keeping abreast of the demands of the community it serves by 
enlarging its scope and altering its emphases — always, of course, in the pur- 
suit of its central educational ideal. The very word “education” constantly 
enlarges its significance and takes on new shades of meaning; the conception 
of what a University should be alters to some extent with the passing of every 
year. For development, for pioneering, for making education the living 
process which it should be, there must be available money which can be used 
for the new experiment, for the purpose lightly considered in the past but now 
of growing importance, and for the supplying of means to carry out the ideal 
of the University by new methods and in new directions, whenever new stars 
rise and burn steadily as guides. 

The fundamental and permanent value of the list of gifts annually an- 
nounced at Commencement then, should be measured not merely in terms of 
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dollars and cents as represented in black and white in the President’s account 
of them, but to some extent at least with reference to the availability of those 
gifts in the future for purposes not now seen or for current needs, whatever 
they may be, as they arise. It is the duty of the University, and often one of 
its most serious problems, to meet those needs, unpredictable and unpre- 
cedented as they commonly are. 

One of the most recent examples of the way in which Harvard increases its 
scope by adding new departments or schools or by changing the emphasis put 
upon existing ones, is the establishment of the new Harvard School of Geo- 
graphy. Geography is not a new science, nor is its study at Harvard or other 
universities an innovation. But the study of it on the scale proposed in the 
new School is a novelty in this country, and some of the methods and equip- 
ment to be used were undreamed of not so long ago. For example, the official 
statement given out by the University news office says: ‘Opportunity will be 
offered for instruction in the new auxiliary method of exploration and survey: 
photography from the air, together with the most approved and up-to-date 
methods of survey and field astronomy employed in work of an exploratory 
and investigative character in regional geography.” And the new building on 
Divinity Avenue will contain in addition to a library, a collection of records 
of expeditions dating from Humboldt’s in 1799-1801, a drafting room, a map 
room, a lecture room, and a chart house, such distinctly modern features as a 
“wireless room,” and an instrument room with equipment representing the 
most recent additions made available by science for the explorer and geo- 
grapher. An older generation of geographers did their work without many of 
the aids which the new School will offer, when it opens in September, 1931, 
and such items as a “wireless room” not so long ago lay outside the dreams 
of students and practitioners of geographical science. 

The new School is founded by the gift of Dr. A. Hamilton Rice, ’98, a 
generous graduate and an explorer and geographer of extensive experience. 
He is Vice-President and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Vice-President and Gold Medalist of the American Geographical Society, and 
an honorary member of similar learned groups in Europe. It is Harvard's 
good fortune that his interest in the new School is expressed not only in the 
gift which makes it possible, but in his agreement to become its Director and 
Professor of Geographical Exploration at the University when the School be- 
gins its work. 

Even the layman can appreciate the potentialities of the enterprise. Geo- 
graphy is a fundamental science, and a school devoted to it in the midst of 
the other scientific schools at Harvard will provide a splendid opportunity for 
the correlation of the study of geography with that of the related sciences, and 
an opportunity for a broad training for geographers and explorers which could 
not be offered so fully in any less fully developed institution. Moreover “‘it is 
planned that the School shall take an active part in geographical exploration 
of various kinds” and this will mean an inevitable extension of the prestige 
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and influence of Harvard. Already it has its explorers; its archeologists, its 
astronomers, and its field workers in other branches of research have long ago 
extended its field of operations far beyond Cambridge; the new School will 
carry the process further and make even more obvious and tangible the fact 
that the work of the University is international in scope. 

The Summer School once more this year conducted a successful session, and 
was thronged with students. It is, perhaps, less lucky than most departments 
of the University in that its active period comes when it is conventional to 
think of “‘college vacation” as a cessation of all academic stirring in Cam- 
bridge, while students loaf and professors forget their books. On any one who 
has this Utopian vision fixed as reality in his mind, such news of the Summer 
School as finds its way into print rarely makes any impression. The Crimson 
and the Alumni Bulletin which during the college year dispense University 
news and to some extent spread it abroad through the press in general, are 
both discontinued during the summer, and Summer School news has no out- 
let through their columns. This, however, is but the least of the reasons why 
its doings are important items for those who would know of Harvard’s work 
in all its aspects. It is a highly important department of the University; 
through it are reached scores of men and women who would otherwise have no 
chance to profit by what Harvard has to offer; by it the University is judged 
by hundreds whose only direct knowledge of Harvard comes from its Summer 
School. 

This year courses were offered in thirty subjects. About two thirds of the 
instructors were members of the regular Harvard staff; the rest were visitors 
from other institutions. Some of the latter were old friends, who have taught 
before in the Summer School. Professor Sisson of the University of London, 
for example, and Sir John Adams, who this year gave special lectures at the 
School, were both well known to students here before this summer. Their re- 
appearance is a good augury. Indeed, by their aid and that of others Harvard 
has in a measure developed, and should still further develop, a kind of sup- 
plementary faculty, made up of distinguished scholars and teachers occupied 
elsewhere during the college term but returning to Harvard with fair regularity 
in the summers. They work here, use the library, set a standard, and to a 
greater extent than is easily realized, perhaps, increase the prestige of the 
University, contributing, as do the members of the regular Faculty, to the 
fullest knowledge and wisest use of the opportunities offered by its collections 
and equipment. It would be hard to compare fairly the work of the Summer 
School and that of the College, since the students are widely different and the 
methods of instruction correspondingly unlike, but it does seem clear that 
the Summer School does for its clientéle what the College does for its, by sup- 
plying distinguished instructors to help students extract full benefit from the 
intellectual resources of the University. Perhaps some day an interested ob- 
server will, after a term as a student in the College, go on in July and August 
at the Summer School and give a reasoned account of the chief features of the 
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two departments of instruction The result should be good reading. At pre- 
sent, however, relatively few Harvard undergraduates go to the Summer School 
and those who do are usually there simply to make up deficiencies or to reduce 
the amount of work required in the winter session. The School’s program is 
designed less for them than for the others who come. Many of those others 
have no chance for study except in the summers, and they bring therefore to 
the Harvard Summer School an eagerness which is not always characteristic of 
the undergraduate and proves often to the instructor a stimulus he does not 
find in the college term. The Summer School, moreover, supplies much beyond 
a good list of courses. There are special lectures, concerts, plays, excursions 
to industrial plants and to places of historic interest, and, of course, opportun- 
ity for athletics. This year there was a definite and successful effort to supply 
to visitors drawn to New England by the Tercentenary observance intellectual 
fare suited to the occasion. Special lectures on the early scenes of the Revolu- 
tion, followed by a trip to Lexington and Concord, on Puritan culture, and on 
the early history of Harvard, as well as a course on ‘“‘The History of the 
Thirteen Colonies to 1760,” given by an authority on early Virginia, Professor 
T. J. Wertenbaker, were some of the means by which the School gave its 
members a kind of Tercentenary celebration probably less narrow and more 
satisfying, and certainly more valuable, than that afforded by the epidemic of 
parades and persistent oratory by which Massachusetts as a whole marked its 
anniversary. The Summer School, whatever it may once have been, is now a 
full grown and essential part of the University. It is not a little college, a 
miniature reproduction of the regular Harvard session, but a special school 
with methods and aims of its own, fitted to special needs, and increasingly 
successful in meeting them. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Thursday, June 19, 1930 


Academie Erercises 


The morning of Commencement Day 
brought to a climax a heat wave of 


exceptional strength for June. The 
academic exercises were held in Sever 
Quadrangle. 


President Lowell and the Commence- 
ment Marshal, Roger B. Merriman, ’96, 
led the academic procession. Following 
them came the Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, the Board of Overseers, Governor 
Allen and Lieutenant-Governor Young- 
man and the military staff, representa- 


tives of the Army and the Navy, other 
distinguished guests, members of the 
teaching and administrative staffs of the 
University, and the alumni in order of 
seniority. 

Sheriff Fairbairn of Middlesex County, 
officiating at the thirty-first Harvard 
Commencement of which he has been a 
part, called the company to order. Dean 
Willard L. Sperry offered prayer and the 
Glee Club sang. Edward Cilley Weist 
of New York City delivered the Latin 
Oration; Edmund Callis Berkeley of 
Copiague, New York, spoke on “‘ Modern 
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Methods of Thinking’; Frederick Ber- 
nays Wiener of New York City, spoke 
on “Unrest in the Law.” 

President Lowell conferred 1965 de- 
grees, the largest number in the history 
of the University, exceeding that of last 
year by 8. They were as follows: 


PRIN OR INE ssc sce etc aciaigissisviee dete 494 
DACRE SCENE 5) oes son asvecccevecdwes 140 
PANORAMA PALER ciga 5 cc-arereea eiaisatele eens 7 
NAN ANIA x ois: 00:5 6/05 664.00 dha eineee 168 
Doctor of PRUGSANYY. i6.0:s:ciec is vces cciesccsae 78 
Engineering School: 
Bachelor of Science.........ccceceeessees 89 
NS OE ND os koa ns anscediensiocus 5 
Master of Science in Engineering.......... 26 
DDOCtOr OF SOIENCE. c6oiisssscssecoesecsee 6 
DRCIION GE MAW 5 5.555610 6:6'0e vice oe belvis.eeis oes 398 
MGR D STUN oo cta.5'550 5 bie acetslariseapalwaraS ae 20 
Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence....... 10 
DAGUOE OL OUCOUON 5 66 cucc ns ic csias swan wins ers 44 
BDOGUOR OT TOAUCHION 5.5 6.5 6)0'6:0'4 0'e 05:10 0s 05650 7 
Master of Science in Botany.............06- i 
Master of Science in Zodlogy...........e00 3 
ENMU IE POOLEONEN os 5d) o onic wate eiceu wean 5 
Doctor of Science in Applied Biology........ 4 
Master in Architecture...........ccceecees 12 
Master in Landscape Architecture........... 8 
Master of Landscape Architecture in City 
RUNNIN eae a Soy: Saco ko a Gr aR aw des lav wa ae 8 
Master of Business Administration.......... 318 
Doctor of Commercial Science...........+¢ - 
Doctor of Dental Medicine..............+0% 18 
APONTE BACCO 655/04 :6 secs weiss aiéa-eees 134 
Master of Public Health..............2000% 6 
Doctor of Public Health. ...........00ee00e 2 
Bachelor of the Science of Theology......... 5 
Master of the Science of Theology......... ae 


High Honor Men 

The following men received degrees 
with high distinction: 

A.B. summa cum laude: Benjamin 
Alexander, Edmund Callis Berkeley, 
Spencer Brown, Lyman Henry Butter- 
field, Frank McMinn Chambers, Joseph 
Leo Doob, Jerome David Frank, Ray 
Irvine Hardin, Albert Gailord Hart, 2d, 
Leo Tolstoi Hurwitz, Franklin Haase 
Kissner, Walter Frederick Koetzle, 
Edward Van Praag Lee, Benjamin 
Butler McKeever, Jr., Reginald Henry 
Phelps, Otto Eugene Schoen-René, 
George Winslow Simpkins, John Walker, 
3d, Frederick Mundell Watkins, John 
Frank Wood. 
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S.B. summa cum laude: John Chester 
Miller. 

M.B.A. With high distinction: E-\ward 
Cameron Bolton, Marvin Bower, Carl 
Joseph Dinic, Richard Donham, David 
Richard Falk, Joseph Kohn Heyman, 
Glen Fay Jenks, William Johnson Kirk, 
Robert Mela Krauskopf, Ira Markwett, 
Boyce Ficklen Martin, Alfred Bixby 
Quinton, Jr., Allen Shepard, Howard 
Eisler Sternau, William Victor Strauss, 
Stanley Ferdinand Teele, James Paul 
Murphy (as of 1929), John Charles Roe 
(as of 1929). 

M.D. magna cum laude: Alfred Oscar 
Ludwig. 

LL.B. magna cum laude: Henry Cohen, 
Eugene Eisenmann, Warren Fosket Farr, 
Murray Irwin Gurfein, Henry Melvin 
Hart, Jr., Henry Alfred Herman, Stuart 
Nash Scott, Maynard Joy Toll, Robert 
Willett Wales, Frederick Bernays Wiener, 
Charles Edward Wyzanski, Jr. 

LL.B. summa cum laude: Orrin Grim- 


mell Judd. 


Honorary Degrees 


Honorary degrees were conferred by 
the President in the following words: ! 


By virtue of authority delegated to me by the two 
Governing Boards I now confer the following honor- 
ary degrees: 


Master of Arts: 

Micnaet Henry Svtrivan: As a judge, as chair- 
man of the School Committee and Finance Com- 
mission of Boston, diligent, just and wise, a citizen 
worthy to be honored. 


Doctor of Divinity: 

Henry Braprorp Wasneurn: Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, sympathetic by na- 
ture, broad in outlook, and sage in counsel. 





1 The Latin versions by Professor E. K. Rand, 
"94, are as follows: 

MicuaeLeM Henricum SULLIVAN, seu iudicem 
seu viris scholis regendis virisque rei pecuniae ad- 
ministrandae in urbe Bostonia praepositis prae- 
positum diligentem, iustum, sapientem, honoris 
dignum civem, Artium Magistrum. 

Henricum Braprorp WasHBurn, Scholae The- 
ologicae Episcopalianae Decanum, ingenio suo cum 
aliis concordem, late humana prospectantem, ad 
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Doctor of Science: 

Witiram Morton WaeEe ter: Eminent as zodlo- 
gist and Dean of the Bussey Institution. Profound 
student of the social life of insects, who has shown 
that they also can maintain complex communities 
without the use of reason. 


Doctor of Laws: 

Karu Tayior Compton: A professor of physics, 
renowned for his contributions to its latest mysteries, 
the new President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Doctor of Laws: 

Seymour Parker Gitpert: A young man called 
to the relentless task of carrying out the reparation 
settlement, who achieved the incredible, 

Doctor of Laws: 

Freperick Perry Fisu: The leading patent law- 
yer of the country, who amid the work of an exact- 
ing profession has wrung time for public service in 
directing education, 

Doctor of Laws: 

Orvitte Waicat: Like his brother, a navigator, 
whose persistent faith and work gave to men high- 
ways \n the sky, and the age of discovering new 
countries having passed, taught men to shorten toa 
quarter the spaces on the earth, 


Alumni Erercises 


J. Pierpont Morgan, ’89, president of 
the Alumni Association presided at the 
meeting in the Sever Quadrangle in the 
afternoon. President Lowell reported the 
gifts of $25,000 or more during the year, 
as follows: 

The American Foundation, Incorpo- 


rated: For advertising awards in 
the Graduate School of Business 


DO ee $26,195.16 
Anonymous: Additional, to be added 

to Anonymous Fund No. 4...... 200,000.00 
Anonymous: For the construction of 

a Faculty Club-House.......... 25,000.00 
Anonymous: Toward the endow- 

ment of the Harvard Forest... .. 80,000.00 
Anonymous: Toward increasing the 

salaries of the Teaching Staff.... 502,425.00 
Anonymous: Without restriction, 
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upon the termination of a life 


ORE cscad chbskas xaeewessaue $300,000.00 
Anonymous: Addi- 

tional, for a new 

Gymnasium and 

Swimming Pool..... 50,000.00 

Additional, “‘For the 

use of the Depart- 

ment of Pathology”. 20,000.00 70,000.00 

For a new Gymna- 

sium and Swimming 

Pool: “ Alumnus 

Aquaticus”......... 100,000.00 

Anonymous, addi- 

LO” Beare 103,112.69 203,112.69 
Carnegie Corporation of 

New York: For the 

endowment of the 

new laboratory for 

the Department of 

WMO oso sivais siete: 50,000.00 

For fellowships in the 

Division of The Fine 

CT Ee Sy eee Te 9,400.00 59,400.00 
Estate of Archibald Cary Coolidge: 

On account of his residuary be- 

quest “in trust to apply the in- 

come of the same to the purchase 

of books for the Harvard College 

ee OCT TE TE 662,881.89 
Estate of Susan Greene Dexter 

(Mrs. F. Gordon Dexter): Addi- 

tional, on account of her bequest: 

one half the income to be used for 

research in the Medical School; 

and one half for the purchase of 

books for the College Library..... 58,706.55 
Clarence Dillon: For the construc- 

tion and equipment of a new Field 

RMNS.. wackwespessueeevesaaee 800,000.00 
For the purchase of books for the 

library of Dunster House, in mem- 

ory of Alexander Moss White of 

the Class of 1892: Mrs. William 

Emerson, Mrs. Margaret W. 

Weld, Mrs. Alexander M. White, 

Miss Frances E. White, Harold T. 

White, Miss Harriet H. White, 

Mrs. William Augustus White.... 25,000.00 
William Farnsworth: Additional, for 

the Henry Weston Farnsworth 

Memorial, in the College Library. 60,000.00 


Mrs. Panl E. Gardner: For acquisi- 
tion of land, construction of build- 





consilia prudentem, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doc- 
torem. 

Gumietmum Morton WHEELER, seu animalium 
naturae investigatorem seu Instituti Busseiani 
Decanum eminentem, bestiolarum vitae communis 
valde curiosum, qui etiam illas exigua animorum vi 
multiplices societates conservare posse monstravit, 
Scientiae Doctorem. 

CaroLum TayLor Compton, physicorum pro- 
fessorem ob recentissima eorum miracula exponenda 
pracclarum, Instituti Technologici Massachusetts- 
ensis novum Praesidem, Scientiae Doctorem. 

Seymour Parker GILBERT, iuvenem qui ad deb- 


ita gentium solvenda vocatus pervicax incredibilia 
perfecit, Legum Doctorem. 

Frepericum Perry Fisu, inter diplomatum iuris 
peritos nonstros principem, qui ex quaestus severi 
occupationibus ereptum tempus ad rationes docendi 
dirigendas pro re publica contulit, Legum Doc- 
torem. 

Orvitte Wricut, cum fratre navigandi artis 
peritum, qui fidei laborisque tenax vias in caelo 
hominibus aperuit atque eos cum iam saeculum 
novarum terrarum inveniendarum transierit spatia 
terrarum ad quartam partem redigere docuit, 
Legum Doctorem. 
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ings, and improvements in the 
quarters of the Harvard Crews at 
“Red Top,” Connecticut........ 
General Education Board: “For use 
by the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion in conducting its ‘Growth 
Study’” 
Additional, toward the endow- 
ment of The William Hayes Fogg 
PAE INO sis 7a bow 6 oxen a eine 
Additional, for advanced work in 
the humanities in the Division of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. . 
Additional, for the endowment of 
the Law School ....6:6:. 0:00:00 
Henry Goldman: For the 
Francke Professorship of German 
Ast amd Caltes o.c.. sicissccsce0 
Estate of Augustus Coe Gurnee: Ad- 
ditional, on account of his bequest 
“for the general purposes of the 
MIAN a ca56 6 csc ores ans ica wncece 
Edward S$, Harkness: Additional, to- 
ward the construction of Harvard 


Harvard-Yenching Institute: Fel- 
lowships, salaries, ete............ 
For Sir Aurel Stein’s expedition to 
Asia, on behalf of the Fogg Art 
PMMBE seins sss viene ce soa aes 
For the purchase of books and 
equipment for the College Library 

Estate of William Hilton: Addi- 
tional, to be added to the ‘* Wil- 
liam Hilton Scholarship Fund”. . 

Estate of Ogden Mills: His bequest, 
“to be added to and made part of 
the Harvard Endowment Fund”, 

Estate of John Torrey Morse: His 
bequest to “the Harvard Dental 
School... for the teaching of den- 
No vawesbadieducdsowemane 

Toward the construction of a new 
laboratory for the Department of 
Physics: Anonymous $101,370.68 


Cornelius N. Bliss, 
additional.......... 25,000.00 
Thomas W. Lamont. 25,000.00 
Henry Lyman and 
Mrs. Lyman........ 25,000.00 
Sundry gifts, less 
than $25,000........ 95,892.60 


Estate of Edgar Pierce: Additional, 
“for the uses and purposes of... 
(the) Department of Philosophy 
and Psychology.”.............: 

Chester D. Pugsley; For the Emma 
Catherine Gregory (Mrs. Cornelius 
Amory Pugsley) Research Fund.. 
For the John ilarvey Gregory 
Trust, “The net income... shall 
be applied annually for the main- 
tenance of such number of gradu- 
ate scholarships in international 
law at the Harvard Law School as 


$26,866.93 


15,000.00 


516,883.56 


50,000.00 
251,419.70 


40,000.00 


$00,000.00 
2,948,000.00 
158,603.64 
44,000.00 


58,850.00 


16,666.66 


24,000.00 


27,499.91 


100,000.00 


100,000.00 


272,263.28 


769,138.21 


10,000.00 
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there shall be from time to time 
nations of the world with which 
the United States of America has 
diplomatic relations, including, 
however, as nations, for the pur- 
poses hereof, the United States of 
America, the British self-governing 
dominions, and India, one of said 
scholarships to be available for a 
citizen or subject of each such na- 
MM nade a re neeanecaa ex cse cis 
For scholarships in the 
Sc’ 


The Rockefeller Foundation: Classi- 
fying and cataloguing the Library 
of the Graduate School of Business 
Admunistration................ 
Study of individual industrial effi- 
ciency and research in the field of 
RMN win ocinecdGer oe maincicvee 
Toward the support of a Graduate 


School of City Planning.......... 
Survey of crime and criminal jus- 
tice in Greater Boston.......... P 


For a research program in Eco- 


Eee enna 
Industrial Psychology........... 
Research in the social sciences... 
Research in industrial hazards. . . 
Harold S. Vanderbilt: For an addi- 
tion to the Medical School Dor- 
MMR Casi deitacicaleavhan capers 
Toward the construction of a new 
laboratory for the Department of 
| ag nae a ay Oe am 
Estate of Artemas Ward: Additional, 
for the General Artemas Ward 
Memorial Fund................ 
William Ziegler, Jr.: Additional, for 
the “William Ziegler Memorial 
Endowment for Teaching and Re- 
search in International Relation- 
ship,” in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration......... 
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$245,266.67 


4,922.05 


25,000.00 


28,045.45 
30,000.00 
15,887.86 
30,000.00 
800.00 
9,000.00 


40,797.18 
25,000.00 


300,000.00 
50,000.00 


974,959.58 


26,666.66 


1,207,516.43 


President Lowell spoke in part as 


follows: 


Do you realize that it is possible that 
these sums which I have read to you 
today may look, to the people of a hun- 
dred years hence, a good deal as John 
Harvard’s gift looks to us today? Itisa 


horrible thought. 


At least I cannot 


contemplate it with equanimity, for a 
very good reason, because I no more can 
contemplate what we should do wisely 
with the sums that shall be at the dis- 
posal of this University a hundred years 
hence, than John Harvard could have 
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contemplated what should be done with 
the sums which are at our disposal today. 
Why have we grown? We have grown 
because our country has grown. We have 
done perhaps no larger work for our 
country than the College did for the 
country of its day. And, mind you, the 
country of its day was New England and 
very little more, in the seventeenth 
century. We have grown and the country 
has grown, and we have grown because 
we were needed, and we must strive to 
keep abreast of that work, no matter 
how large it may be. It will require men 
of brains; it will require men of gener- 
osity; it will require all sorts of qualities 
to keep abreast of conditions a hundred 
years hence. We must do it and we shall 
do it. 

Take the things that we have been 
doing recently. We have certainly made 
a great change through Mr. Harkness’ 
generosity. We have been able to move 
on a path which we had long contem- 
plated but which was quite out of reach, 
which we had been trying to make 
tentative approaches to but the sums 
required were prohibitive. 

Of course, like everything else, it is 
experimental. We believe we are going 
to achieve something which is worth 
doing, and that we shall be able to give 
the men something that they will rejoice 
in all their lives, and also that they will 
enjoy college, not less but more, in conse- 
quence. When you think it is only a year 
and a half ago that that offer was made 
by Mr. Harkness and that the buildings 
to carry it out are all planned at the 
present time and two of them are nearly 
completed, it has certainly advanced 
without any great hindrances in the way. 
The obstacles that have arisen have been 
innumerable but, curiously enough, have 
been easily surmounted as they came to 
a point. 

What are we here for? Are we at the 
climax or culmination of something or 
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other? No; we are nothing of the kind, 
We are merely in one stage of a long 
process, and a stage which is no more 
significant than the stage which went 
before and the stages which follow. That 
is the interesting thing about belonging 
to a university. It is an unending chain, 
springing in the early beginnings, the 
feeble but enthusiastic beginnings and the 
beginnings which were the greatest thing 
of all, for, after all, the greatest thing 
which has ever been done in Harvard 
University was its foundation by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by 
the Legislature, six years after the 
settlers first came to this place. 

And it is partly for that reason that we 
are naming one of the houses, John 
Winthrop. There were two John Win- 
throps connected with the University, 
and we have not attempted to specify 
which the building is named for, for the 
reason that they were both worthy of 
being commemorated. Cne was the 
most prominent scientific man that 
Harvard had connected with it in the 
eighteenth century, and the other was 
John Winthrop, Governor of Massachu- 
setts. I do not know how much John 
Winthrop had to do with the passage of 
the Act of the General Court which 
founded Harvard University, but as he 
was governor at the time, I presume he 
had as much influence with the Legisla- 
ture as governors have today. Certainly 
he is entitled to the credit of being the 
original founder of the institution. 

Let us remember this: We are passing 
merely through a stage. We are the heirs 
of the past and we are the parents of the 
future. And let us reconcile ourselves 
always to the fact that all these things 
must change, that whatever we build 
that is worth doing, if it will not last as 
we build it, at any rate will be a stone 
upon which something else will be placed. 
And anything that we build which is not 
good will perish in time and vanish away. 
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Let us always remember that the people 
who think they are in the forefront of 
civilization today will be in the back- 
ground when the next generation comes 
along. Men often pride themselves on 
being the people of the future, but the 
present always becomes the past. The 
present is inevitably doomed to become 
the past. And the men who are the men 
of their own age are never the men of the 
succeeding age. 

The world must change if the world is 
to grow, and if our country, of which we 
are so fond and of which we hope so much, 
is to develop in the line of civilization as 
one of the great forces which history will 
look back upon and say that here was one 
of the great eras, and one of the great 
movements, and one of the great entities 
which will be somewhat different than it 
is today, it must grow, and our own 
Harvard must grow with it and must to 
some extent lead the way. 

Therefore, let us look forward to better 
things than we have now, and let us 
realize that all that a man can do is to 
try to peer into the distant future as 
far as he can, and then let the future 
manage itself, trusting that men will be 
as wise hereafter as they have been in the 
past, and simply contribute our own 
weight to the momentum which is to 
carry the University and carry the 
country into a greater future than we can 
now conceive. 

The other speakers, besides Mr. Lowell 
and Mr. Morgan, who addressed the 
meeting were S. Parker Gilbert and 
William Sidney Thayer. Mr. Gilbert’s 
speech was as follows: 

For almost six years I have been con- 
centrating on one particular job — to 
make the Dawes Plan work and to lay the 
basis for a final settlement of the problem 
of German reparations. The negotiations 
for the final settlement and the practical 
arrangements for putting it into effect 
have alone occupied a period of over 
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twenty months, from September, 1928, 
to May, 1930, or a longer period than the 
United States was in the World War. 
This chapter has now come to a close, the 
Young Plan is in force, and what has 
sometimes been called the “‘war after the 
war” is ended. The final report on the 
administration of the Dawes Plan has 
been made and published and I am not 
going to trouble you with any detailed 
story of it. But at the risk of retracing 
some familiar ground, I will try to sketch 
very briefly the part which the Dawes 
Plan has played in the process of recon- 
struction, and to outline at the same 
time some of the convictions with which 
I come back from Europe, for whatever 
value that they may have in the new 
chapter now opening before us. 

It is sometimes difficult in these things 
to ‘‘see the woods for the trees,”’ but the 
main lines are already clear and it seems 
to me worth while just now to stop for a 
few moments to take account of the 
position and see where we are in the 
business of liquidating the war and 
finding the basis for a durable peace. The 
world has learned by bitter experience 
since 1914 that it takes much longer to 
finish with a war than it does to start one, 
and there is no reason now for us to be 
surprised that the period of liquidation 
lasts so long, or that difficulties still 
remain. The marvel is rather that so 
much progress has been made in world 
recovery in the relatively short period of 
eleven years which has elapsed since the 
Treaty of Peace formally brought to an 
end the greatest war in history. In the 
first four or five years after the war, when 
there were so many problems of emer- 
gency relief and rescue parties had to be 
organized to save this country or that 
from breakdown or starvation, the pro- 
phets of disaster were fond of predicting 
that our Western civilization had suf- 
fered a blow from which it would never 
recover, and at times there were indeed 
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enough grounds for these doubts to lower 
the spirits of the most sanguine. But 
with it all the world went on to give a new 
and most impressive demonstration of 
John Stuart Mill’s famous proposition 
as to the recuperative powers of a people, 
even though devastated by war, if not 
starved afterwards. With the adoption 
of the Dawes Plan in the fall of 1924 the 
turning point in reconstruction had come 
and the fundamental issue was settled. 
Since then there has never been any real 
doubt about the recovery of Europe, and 
the progress which in the intervening 
years has been realized, in the field of 
politics, as well as economics, gives us a 
solid basis for confidence in the future. 
Take the case of Germany, for example, 
and it is the most striking case of all 
because Germany was the defeated Power 
in the 
very centre of the problem of reconstruc- 
tion. When the Dawes Committee came 
together at the beginning of 1924, Ger- 
many was on the point of collapse, after 


yar and ever since has been at the 


an unprecedented period of inflation; 
reparations were not being paid and 
there seemed to be no early prospect of 
their resumption; and the reconstruction 
of Europe as a whole was hanging in the 
balance. Six years later, as the Dawes 
Plan chapter closes, Germany is again 
a@ going concern, with normal business 
and financial relations with the rest of 
the world and with a growing foreign 
trade which has shown steadily increasing 
vitality during the years of the Dawes 
Plan. German industry has been re- 
organized and rationalized, the country 
has been restocked and reéquipped after 
the wastage and destruction of the war, 
and on the whole the standard of living 
of the broad masses of the people is 
higher than ever before. Many problems 
remain, the public finances have been 
allowed to drift into some disorder, 
unemployment presents serious diffi- 
culties, and Germany is suffering with the 
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rest of the world from the general reces- 
sion in business. But taken altogether the 
rebuilding of the German economy 
which has been accomplished in the past 
five or six years has been a magnificent 
achievement, never excelled, I think, in 
any country in such a space of time. 
Foreign countries have assisted in sub- 
stantial measure by making their savings 
available for the reconstruction of 
Germany, but for the most part what has 
been accomplished has been due to the 
energy and determination of the German 
people themselves. If the same intelli- 
gence and the same effort are now 
applied to the rationalization of the 
public finances so as to reduce throughout 
Germany the of Government, 
there is every reason to believe that the 


costs 


financial problems which are so much in 
the foreground and 
solved on a sound basis. 

The most important constructive fac- 


can be solved, 


tor is that Germany’s reparation obliga- 
tions have now been finally fixed under 
the Young Plan and her people are free 
at last to work out their own problems 
in the light of known obligations. For the 
first four or five years after the war 
Germany lived under the constant shadow 
of a reparation crisis, and even under the 
Dawes Plan the ultimate extent of her 
obligations was undetermined and the 
Government and people lacked the nor- 
mal incentive to make the reforms and 
do the things which were clearly neces- 
sary in their own interests. Consciously 
or not the country lived in a kind of alibi 
psychology, and in time of trouble there 
was always the system of foreign super- 
vision and control to which difficulties 
could be referred, and under the Dawes 
Plan the system of transfer protection to 
fall back upon. The Young Plan has 
made a fundamental change in this situ- 
ation, and Germany has been placed 
entirely on her own responsibility to 
work out her internal problems and 
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provide for the discharge of the indebted- 
ness she has undertaken to her creditors. 
The reparation indebtedness itself has 
been fixed at a reasonable figure, and at 
the same time it has been placed on a 
commercial basis, corresponding as nearly 
as possible to the norma] relationship of 
debtor and creditor. The international 
loan which was floated last week is the 
symbol of this commercialization, and of 
the inclusion of Germany’s indebtedness 
to her creditors, as provided by the 
Young Plan, in the list of agreed debt 
settlements. In total the present capital 
value of the Annuities payable under the 
new Plan amounts to about nine thousand 
millions of dollars, and the entire debt of 
the German Federal Government, after 
taking into account the capital value of 
the Young Plan and the revaluation 
which has been made of the old paper 
mark debts, stands at around eleven 
thousands of millions in dollars. In terms 
of the annual charge on the German 
budget, the service of the German public 
debt, including the average annuities 
under the Young Plan, stands at less than 
twenty-five per cent of the total revenue 
resources, a figure which compares very 
favorably with the position of the chief 
creditor countries such as Great Britain 
and France. 

From her position in the heart of 
Europe and as a great manufacturer and 
exporter of finished goods, Germany’s 
future depends more and more on the 
maintenance of peaceful relations with 
the rest of the world, and under the 
leadership of Dr. Stresemann = great 
progress has also been made during the 
period of the Dawes Plan in Germany’s 
political relations, more or less paralleling 
what has been accomplished on the 
economic side. Germany is again an 
honored and respected member of the 
family of nations; foreign occupation of 
her territory comes to an end at the close 
of the present month, about five years 
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ahead of the date fixed in the Treaty of 
Peace; and in all fields her relationships 
with the rest of the world have been put 
squarely on the basis of confidence in the 
financial and political integrity of the 
German people. 

That all this could have happened in 
the space of eleven years bears witness 
not merely to the objectivity and deter- 
mination with which Germany has faced 
her obligations under the Dawes Plan, 
which restored the confidence of the 
world, but also to the courage and fore- 
sight which have been shown by the 
principal creditor countries, who have 
been willing on their part to take “the 
risks of peace” and to put their relations 
with Germany on a basis that respects 
her honesty and integrity of Germany 
and gives her the freedom to work out her 
problems on her own responsibility. 

The Young Plan, in this sense, marks 
the beginning of a new chapter of the 
greatest significance not merely for 
Germany but for the rest of the world as 
well. The period of stabilization and 
foreign control of which the Dawes Plan 
was the principal example, has come to 
an end; the relations not merely of Ger- 
many but also of Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria with their respective creditors 
have been finally settled and the financial 
relations between the creditors themselves 
have all been placed on a definitive 
basis; the gold standard, which at the 
beginning of the Dawes Plan had not 
been reéstablished even in England, has 
been restored in all the principal countries, 
including Germany; and the Bank for 
International Settlements has been cre- 
ated to promote the collaboration of the 
Central banks and should provide an 
increasingly important factor of stability 
in international financial relations. For- 
eign control, which was brought to an 
end in Austria and Hungary some little 
time ago, has now been removed from 
Germany as well, and we have thus 
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entered, generally speaking, upon a new 
period of self-help and self-reliance, in 
which those countries which since the 
war have been more or less under guard- 
ianship will be able to work out their 
problems on their own responsibility, and 
business and trade will be left more and 
more to seek their normal channels, free 
of international supervision and control. 
At the same time we are finding our- 
selves, naturally enough, in a period of 
readjustment and of searching self- 
examination, in which the troubles which 
have been hidden or obscured during 
the period of stabilization and control 
are coming to the surface. We are 
suffering now, no doubt, from some of 
the measures which had to be taken in 
the field of currency and credit during 
the past five years in order to secure the 
safe return to the gold standard, but 
which for a time also involved more 
management of credit and of currencies 
than would be contemplated under 
normal conditions. We are suffering still 
to some extent from the pegged prices 
of the war-time period, which brought in 
large production at what would otherwise 
be unprofitable levels of cost, and also 
from more recent efforts at price-fixing, 
at home and abroad, which have made 
artificial markets for many commodities 
and are likely to do more harm than good 
in the long run. Germany, specifically, is 
feeling now the reaction from the pro- 
tection given by the Dawes Plan, which 
enabled the German Government to some 
extent to escape the normal pains and 
penalties of bad financial policy and in 
this way stored up trouble for the future, 
which now has to be cured. To reéstablish 
stability and order and get back as far as 
we have on the right road, we have 
sacrificed during the past five or six years 
some of the normal checks and balances 
and obscured to some extent the reactions 
that could otherwise have been counted 
on to correct economic maladjustments 
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as they appeared. In consequence, we 
are now having a somewhat more painful 
process of readjustment all over the world, 
but after all the main objectives have 
been achieved and they are worth the 
cost. 

The fact that we are now entering 
upon what may be called a period of 
self-help and self-reliance does not mean, 
of course, that the world is any the less 
inter-related or that we can withdraw 
into any splendid isolation, or be in- 
different to what is kappening elsewhere 
in the world. Rather the contrary, and 
least of all can we be indifferent to the 
fact that for the time being nearly half 
of the world’s population, in Russia, 
China and India, is not carrying on its 
normal trade with the rest of the world, 
so that trade and business everywhere 
are more or less disorganized. But it does 
mean, I believe, that in the period open- 
ing before us the contribution of each 
country to the general progress will be 
measured more and more by how well it 
attends to its own affairs and keeps itself 
in a sound position. That, after all, is the 
primary job of each country to do for 
itself, and the presumptions are that in 
performing this task well each will be 
doing the best for the welfare of all. 

The world is in a period of readjust- 
ment, and the phase which lies immedi- 
ately before us will no doubt have its 
trials. But I believe that in the large we 
have reached a sounder basis for future 
development than at any time since the 
end of the war, and having passed through 
a necessary period of what may be called 
stabilization and control we have the 
opportunity through self-restraint and 
self-reliance to build for the future on 
a sure and healthier foundation. The 
guiding principles are clear enough from 
the experience of the past, and I believe 
that each country can best serve its own 
interests and the interests of the world if 
in addition to keeping its own financial 
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house in order it will put the fullest 
possible measure of confidence in the 
power of natural economic forces to cor- 
rect the maladjustments which appear 
and at the same time do its best to pro- 
mote the freedom of trade and inter- 
course between the nations, instead of 
putting obstacles in the way. 


Harvard Fund Council 


The balloting on candidates for the 
Harvard Fund Council resulted in the 


election of: 
F:ederic Haines Curtiss, ’91........... 3378 
Robert Eliot Goodwin, ’01........... 3162 
Tuomas Stilwell | amont, ’21 ......... 5195 


Total number of ballots cast, 72:3 


Election of Overseers 


Seven overseers were elected in June, 
five for the term of six years, one for the 
term of two years, one for the term of one 
year. The balloting was as follows: 


To serve for 6 years: 


Charles Francis Adams, ’88...........+04- 6743 
Walter Sherman Gifford, ’05............... 5124 
Elthu Root, df LALB., 0G. isc. vines cciccscs 4575 
Diane MEM 08 6.0 oye vincecas edcaesenenes 4463 
Samuel Smith Drury, ’01...............45 3990 


To serve for 2 years: 
Charles MacVeagh, °81...........seeese0e 8677 


To serve for 1 year: 
Weoger Trvaniiy (any: OC. cis ces sss 520509 a0gace 3526 
The total number of ballots was 7757 


CORPORATION RECORDS 


Meeting of April 28, 1930 

Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Moors, Curtis, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of April 14, consenting to the election 
of Leigh Hoadley as Professor of Zodlogy, 
Harry Hemley Plaskett as Professor of 
Astrophysics, Marston Morse as Professor 
of Mathematics, and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Mathematics, Kirk Bryan as 
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Associate Professor of Physiography and 
Chairman of the Board of Tutors in the 
Division of Geology, Frederick Merk as 
Associate Professor of History, and Joseph 
Leonard Walsh as Associate Professor of 
Mathematics and Tutor in the Division of 
Mathematics, all to serve from September 
1, 1930, as voted by the Corporation Jan- 
uary 27; to the election of Ralph Barton 
Perry as the Edgar Pierce Professor of 
Philosophy, and John Livingston Lowes as 
the Francis Lee Higginson Professor of 
English, both to serve from September 1, 
1930, as voted by the Corporation Febru- 
ary 10; to the election of Arthur Darby 
Nock as the Frothingham Professor of the 
History of Religion, Johannes Abraham 
Christoffel Fagginger Auer as Professor of 
Church History and Parkman Professor of 
Theology, Earnest Albert Hooton as Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, and Henry Ather- 
ton Frost as Associate Professor of Archi- 
tecture, all to serve from September 1, 
1930; of the election of Thomas Adams as 
Associate Professor of City Planning for 
three years from September 1, 1930, of the 
appointment of Arthur Coleman Comey 
as Assistant Professor of City Planning, 
Morley Jeffers Williams as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Landscape Architecture, Franzo 
Hazlett Crawford as Assistant Professor of 
Physics and Tutor in the Division of 
Physical Sciences, Robert Henry Pfeiffer 
as Assistant Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages, Louis Frederick Fieser as Assist- 
ant Professor of Chemistry, and James 
Wilkinson Miller as Instructor in Philoso- 
phy and Tutor in the Division of Philoso- 
phy, all for three years from September 1, 
1930, as voted by the Corporation Febru- 
ary 24; of the appointment of Stephen 
Francis Hamblin as Assistant Professor of 
Horticulture, John Stefanos Paraskevo- 
poulos as Assistant Professor of Astron- 
omy, and Oscar Knefler Rice as Instructor 
in Chemistry, all for three years from 
September 1, 1930, as voted by the Cor- 
poration March 10; of the appointment of 
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Chester Scott Keefer as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Medicine from July 1, 1930, to 
September 1, 1933, of Frederick Taylor 
Lord and William Henry Robey as Clini- 
-al Professors of Medicine, Robert Mon- 
traville Green as Assistant Professor of 
Applied Anatomy, Benjamin White as 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and 
Immunology and of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene, James Dellinger Barney as 
Assistant Professor of Genito-Urinary 
Surgery, Francis Winslow Palfrey, James 
Patrick O’Hare, Samuel Albert Levine, 
and Arlie Vernon Bock as Assistant Pro- 
fessors of Medicine, Harold Leonard Hig- 
gins as Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, 
Hallowell Davis as Assistant Professor of 
Physiology, Perey Goldthwait Stiles as 
Assistant Professor of Physiology, Harry 
Cesar Solomon as Assistant Professor of 
Psychiatry, William Edwards Ladd as 
Assistant Professor of Surgery, Marland 
Pratt Billings as Assistant Professor of 
Geology and Tutor in the Division of 
Geology, Walter Bauer as Instructor in 
Medicine, George Burgess Magrath as 
Instructor in Legal Medicine, Tracy 
Jackson Putnam as Instructor in Neuro- 
pathology, Overton Hume Taylor as In- 
structor in Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and 
Economics, Robert Hugo Woodworth as 
Instructor in Botany, and Tutor in the 
Division of Biology, Russell Gibson as 
Instructor in Geology and Tutor in the 
Division of Geology, Edward Clark 
Streeter as Lecturer on the History of 
Medicine, and Gordon Willard Allport as 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy, all for 
three years from September 1, 1930; of the 
appointment of Alfred Kai-Ming Chiu as 
Instructor in the Chinese Language and 
Literature, and Librarian of the Chinese 
Collection for three years from September 
1, 1930, and of the appointment of Bur- 
dette Ross Buckingham, John Joseph 
Mahoney, and Philip Putnam Chase as 
members of the Faculty of the Graduate 
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School of Education for one year from 
September 1, 1930, as voted by the Cor- 
poration April 14. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Edgar Pierce $40,000 in cash 
and securities valued at $31,863. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $132,141.- 
53 in cash, and securities valued at $167,858.47, 
without restriction, upon the termination of a 
life trust. 

To the American Foundation, Inc., for the gift 
of $26,195.16 for Advertising Awards in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $4498.53 for research in agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology, and for the gift of 
$1000 for the Study of Rural Social Needs. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4000 
for general purposes in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $3000 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $2200 
for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the gift 
of $1600 dollars for the Department of Medicine. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of 
$1250 dollars for special expenses of the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Boies Penrose for the gift of $1025, to 
Mr. Harold T. White for the gift of $585, to 
Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $45.75, to 
Professor Francis Peabody Magoun, Jr., for the 
gift of $29.50, and to Professor William W. 
Lawrence for the gift of $5, for books for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. Louis S. Weiss for the gift of $1000 and 
to Mrs. Maxwell Evarts for the gift of $500 for 
Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To Mr. Stephen Birch for the gift of $1000 for 
the Case System of Teaching in the Graduate 
School] of Business Administration, 

To Dr. Edward Wigglesworth for the gift of 
$880 for publications in the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoélogy 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for the gift of $760 
towards the “Jay Backus Woodworth, Graduate 
Scholarskip Fund.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $625 for 
a research fellowship in the Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $550 
for a University Fellowship for 1930-31, 

To Miss Mabel Lyman for the gift of $300 for 
the Lowell House Library. 

To Messrs. Harry H. Flagler and Otto H. Kahn 
for the gifts of $250 each, to Mr. Franklin H. 
Beebe for the gift of $200, to an anonymous friend 
for the gift of $196.62, and to Mr. John W. Froth- 
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ingham and Miss Fanny P. Mason for the gifts 
of $100 each towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. George P. Gardner for the gift of $200 
for the Department of Pathology. 

To Mr. Ogden L. Mills for the gift of $200 for the 
Department of Government. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift 
of $100 for a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder for his gift towards 
the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

'o Mr. James H. Proctor for the gift of $100 
for the Division of Anthropology. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for the gift of 3100 
for the Library of Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Edward D. Brandegee for the gift of $50 
towards the Cancer Commission for salaries of 
workers in manufacturing dental appliances for use 
in plastic surgery. 

To the Framingham Women’s Club for the gift 
of $10 for Cancer Research. 





The resignation of William Clifford 
Heilman as Lecturer on Music was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1930. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From May 1, 1930, to September 1, 1930: Hung- 
tu Tien, Acting Librarian of the Chinese Library. 

For the second half of 1930-31: Worth Hale, 
Assistant Dean, Medical School; Cecil Kent Drinker, 
Assistant Dean, School of Public Health. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Charles 
Edwards Park, Lecturer in Practical Theology; 
Bruce Campbell Hopper, Lecturer on International 
Relations and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics; Hugh Langdon Elsbree, 
Instructor in Government and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; Charles 
Fairman, Lecturer on Government and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics; 
Edward Pendleton Herring, Instructor in Govern- 
ment and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics; Henry Alden Shaw, Psychia- 
trist; Edward Harding, Assistant in Hygiene; 
Melville Conley Whipple, Sanitary Inspector; 
Lincoln Fairley, Instructor in Social Ethics and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; Paul John 
William Pigors, Instructor in Social Ethics and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; George Holmes 
Perkins, Instructor in Architecture; Wilbur Samuel 
Howell, Instructor in Public Speaking; Stuart 
Nash Scott, Assistant Professor of Law; Frank 
Roberts Ober, Assistant Dean in charge of the 
Courses for Graduates; Reginald Fitz, Physician to 
Students, Medical School; George Parkman Denny, 
Director of Scholarships and Director of Appoint- 
ments for Medical Alumni; Herbert Walker, In- 
structor in Physical Education; Holmes John 
Fornwalt, William Marshall MacNevin, Frank 
Parkhurst Brackett, Jr., Sven Anders Baeckstrém, 
Edward Smith Gilfillan, Jr., Albert Clarence 
Titus, Clifton Adams, George Willard Wheland, 
Edwin Ellis Roper, Walter Russell Smith, Arthur 
Hays Hale, Samuel Kinter Talley, and Charles 
Frederick Bickford, Jr., Assistants in Chemistry; 
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Hugh Molleson Smallwood, Tyrrell Hawley 

Werner, Hervey Bertrand Elkins, and Charles 
Lester Bickel, Instructors in Chemistry; Alfred 
George Jacques, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemis- 
try; Joseph Médard Carriére, Malcolm Daniel 
Daggett, Carl Leonard Johnson, John Alexander 
Hull Keith, Jr., Paul Henry Kelsey, Antonio Libero 
Mezzacappa, Theodore Nicol, John Griffith 
Roberts, and John Braddock Sturges, Instructors 
in French; William Aloysius McLaughlin, Instructor 
in Italian; Chester Chisholm Connell, Salvador 
Dinamarca, and Waldo Cutler Peebles, Instructors 
in Spanish; Maxwell Isaac Raphael, Instructor in 
Romance Languages; Ernest Felix Langley, Lec- 
turer on Romance Languages and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages; Elmer Dalton 
West, and Henry Christopher Mills, Assistants in 
Education; Frederick Binkerd Artz, Lecturer on 
History and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics; George Alan Works, 
Lecturer on Educational Administration. 

Instructors in Government and Tutors in the Di- 
vision of History, Government and Economics: 
Payson Sibley Wild, Jr.. Max Adams Shepard, 
William Percy Maddox, Charles Washburn Put- 
nam, George Charles Sumner Benson, Robert 
Taylor Cole. 

Instructors in French and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: George Ode!l Switzer Darby, 
David Mitchell Dougherty, Asbury Haven Herrick, 
Justin McCortney O’Brien, John Masson Smith, 
Marcel Francon. 

Instructors in Romance Languages and Tutors in 
the Division of Modern Languages: Louis Francis 
Solano, Frederick Kappeler Arnold, Malcolm 
Bancroft Jones, Charles Roger Donohue Miller, 
George Moore Ramsey. 

School of City Planning: Howard Kenneth Men- 
hinick, Instructor in City Planning; John Nolen 
and Arthur Asahel Shurtleff, Lecturers on City 
Planning; Theodora Kimball Hubbard (Mrs.), 
Editor of Research. 

School of Landscape Architecture: Herbert Devall 
Langhorne, Carol Fulkerson, and Richard Karl 
Webel, Instructors in Landscape Architecture. 

Engineering School: George Alexander Orrok, 
Lecturer on Power Plant Engineering; Howard 
Moore Turner, Lecturer on Water Power Engineering 
and Director of Summer Work for Students; Leland 
Russell van Wert, Lecturer on Metallurgy; Fred 
Harold Brown, Instructor in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Raymond Thorwald Gibbs, William Melvin 
Goodhue, and Washington Irving Middleton, Jr., 
Instructors in Electrical Engineering; Clifton Harlan 
Paige, Instructor in Surveying (summer of 1930); 
Robert Peer Siskind, Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering; Charles Edward Heintz, Assistant in 
Mechanical Engineering; John Leo Miller, As- 
sistant in Metallurgy; Francis James Mardulier, 
and Leslie Kimber Sherman, Assistants in Civil 
Engineering; Ernest Albert Winzenburger, Assist- 
ant in Mechanical Engineering; George Falley 
Ninde, Instructor in Engineering Sciences. 

School of Public Health: Fred Winslow Morse, 
Jr., Instructor in Bacteriology; Mary Luise Diez, 
Instructor in Child Hygiene; Rachel Hardwick, 
Assistant in Child Hygiene; Florence Lucinda Mc- 
Kay, Instructor in Child Hygiene; Joseph Briggs 
Howland, Lecturer on Hospital Administration; 
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William Irving Clark, Jr., Instructor in the Practice 
of Industrial Medicine; Louis Riley Daniels, In- 
structor in the Practice of Industrial Medicine; 
Noel Gates Monroe, and Halstead Graeme Murray, 
Assistants in Industrial Medicine; Robert Stanley 
Quinby, Instructor in the Practice of Industrial 
Medicine; Frank Edward Schubmebl, and Harold 
Wentworth Stevens, Assistants in Industrial Medi- 
cine; Henry Byron Elkind, Assistant in Mental 
Hygiene; George Hoyt Bigelow, and Charles Value 
Chapin, Lecturers on Public Health Administration; 
Clarence Linwood Scamman, Associate in Public 
Health Administration; Alfranio do Amaral, Lec- 
turer on Ophiology; Carlton Ernest Brown, Re- 
search Fellow in Ventilation and Illumination; 
Robert Mathew Thomson, Assistant in Ventilation 
anl Illumination; Edward Prince Hutchinson, 
Instructor in Vital Statistics. 

For two years from September 1, 1930: John 
Tileston Edsall, Instructor and Tutor in Bio- 
chemical Sciences; Theodore Frederick Hatch, 
Instructor in Sanitary Engineering. 

For three vears from September 1, 1930: Con- 
stantin Prodromos Yaglou, Assistant Professor of 
Ventilation and Illumination; Lawrence Turner 
Fairhall, Assistant Professor of Physiology, S.P.H., 
David Bruce Dill, Assistant Professor of Biological 
Chemistry, S.P.H.; Car! Rupp Doering, Assistant 
Professor of Vital Statistics, S.P.H.; Langdon 
Warner, Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum for Re- 
search in Asia; Clarence Bertrand Van Wyck, 
Secretary to the Department of Physical Education; 
Norman Wallace Fradd and Adolf Walter Sam- 
borski, Instructors in Physical Education; Phillip 
Justin Rulon, Instructor in Education; Thomas 
Leonard Harris, Adviser in Religion. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Education, to 
serve from September 1, 1930, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Charles Swain Thomas was elected. 

Voted to grant leaves of absence to the 
following: Assistant Professor William 
Leonard Langer for 1930-31; Mr. Alfred 
Kai-Ming Chiu from May 1 to Com- 
mencement, 1930, and for the academic 
year 1930-31. 


Meeting of May 8, 1930 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer 
Shattuck. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted. 


From the estate of Aaron Naumberg, $14,423.07 
for the purposes of the Fogg Art Museum and the 
training of curators. 

From the estate of Lucien Howe, $558. 


[September 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for the gift of 
$150,000 for the addition to the Medical School 
Dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $45,103.34 
for The Harvard Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $25,000 
for the new Faculty Club House. 

To members of the family of Alexander Moss 
White for the gift of $25,000 for the Dunster House 
Library in memory of Alexander Moss White of the 
Class of 1892, 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,824.43 for retiring allowances. 

To the Trustees of the Godfrey M. Hyams Trust 
for tke gift of $8000 for the construction of an 
animal house at the Collis P. Huntington Memorial 
Hospital. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for the gift of $5000 
towards the new Physics Laboratory. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$4796.61 for the promotion of research in the field 
of international relations; and for the gift of $1895.80 
for the study of individual industrial efficiency and 
research in the field of business. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3000 to 
be added to the income of the endowment fund of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Robert W. Sayles for the gift of $2000, and 
to Professor Edward K. Rand for the gift of $5, 
towards the Jay Backus Woodworth Graduate 
Scholarship Fund. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for the gift of 
$1250 for the Peabody Museum, 

To Professor Pauls J. Sachs for the gift of $1000 
for a special Shady Hill Fellowship for research in 
the Fine Arts. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
the purchase of books for the Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for the gift of $500 for 
Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $800 for scholarships for 1930-31. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$100 towards the scholarship for 1929-30, 

To The Commonwealth Fund for the gift of $400 
for a research fellowship at the Medical School. 

To Dr. Henry S. Forbes for the gift of $300 for 
the Department of Neuropathology. 

To President A. Lawrence Lowell for the gift of 
$246.36 for planting trees on Western Avenue. 

To Professor Louis C. Graton for the gift of $200 
for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Robert F. Herrick for the gift of $200 for 
the Department of Government. 

To Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for the gift of 
$100 for Student Aid. 

To Messrs. Walter C. Baylies, Victor Morawetz 
and John E. Thayer for the gifts of $100 each for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

Tosundry subscribers for the gifts of $100 toward 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 
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To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 to be added to the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Messrs. Frank B. Bemis and Edwin S. Web- 
ster for the gifts of $50 each and to Mr. Irving B. 
Mittel for the gift of $25 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy. 

To the friends of Professor Francis Weld Pea- 
body who have presented to the University a por- 
trait of Professor Peabody by Charles Hopkinson. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect April 1, 1930: Paul Martin, as 
Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in Surgery. 

To take effect September 1, 1930: Roger Sherman 
Foster, as Assistant Professor of Law; Karl Worth 
Bigelow, Instructor in Economics, Tutor in Sociology 
and Social Ethics and Chairman of the Board of 
Tutors in Sociology and Social Ethics; Harold 
Broadfield Warren, Instructor in Freehand Drawing. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From February 1 to September 1, 1930: Francis 
Lee Weille, Research Fellow in Laryngology. 

For one year from May 1, 1930: Wilson Warner 
Knowlton, Assistant in Public Health Administra- 
tion. 

For the first half of 1930-31: Karl Menger, 
Lecturer on Mathematics; Harold Samuel Gerson, 
Assistant in Geology. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Douglas 
Swain Byers, William Harris Cary, Jr., Henry 
Chauncey, Albert Edward Hindmarsh, and Langley 
Carleton Keyes, Assistant Deans of Harvard College; 
Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Library for 
Municipal Research; William Chase Greene, Chair- 
man of the Board of Tutors in the Division of Ancient 
Languages; Arthur Colby Sprague, Chairman of the 
Board of Tutors in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages; Arthur Eli Monroe, Member of the Board 
of Examiners in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics; William Yandell Elliott, Member 
of the Board of Examiners in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics; Frederick Lamont 
Gates, Research Feliow in Bio-Physics; Ralph 
Lynn Irwin, Resident Pathologist, Huntington 
Hospital; Harold Wentworth Stevens, Instructor in 
Industrial Medicine, School of Pyblic Health (pro- 
moted from Aasistant). 

Assistants: Maxwell Tishler, in Chemistry; 
Richard David Buck, in Fine Arts; Wendell Freder- 
ick Smith and Chalmer John Roy, in Geology; 
Howard Edmond Quinn and Edwin Alexander 
Goranson, in Economic Geology; Llewellyn Ernest 
Pfankuchen, John Alton Burdine, and Granvyl 
Godfrey Hulse, in Government; Sterling Dow, James 
Carroll McDonald, John Milton Potter, Robert 
Stoner Chamberlain, Randall Edwin Stratton, 
Henry Franklin Williams, Robert Gale Wool- 
bert, Edgar Packard Dean, Claude Halstead Van 
Tyne, 2d, Elliott Perkins and John Insley Codding- 
toa, in History; Andres German Otero, Jr., and 
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Eibe Weaver Deck, in Mechanical Engineering. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Allen Worcester 
Waldo, and John Churchill Hall, in Geology; 
Richard Carlysle Cady, in Meteorology; Lincoln 
Reuber Thiesmeyer, in Physiography. 

Instructors: Charles Randolph Conard, in 
Chemistry; Paul Abbott Schafer in Economic Geol- 
ogy; Asbury Haven Herrick, Cecil Lewis, 
George Kingsley Zipf, Harold Shepherd Bennett, 
Israel Solomon Stamm, Martin Albert Henry, 
James Maclellan Hawkes, Alan Holske, Carl 
William Hagge, and Charles Frederick Barnason in 
German; Paul Perham Cram, in History. 

Instructors and Tutors: Paul Max Herzog, John 
Frederick Thompson, and Albert Edward Hind- 
marsh, Instructors in Government and Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics. 
Nicholas Moseley, Instructor in Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; Sarell 
Everett Gleason, Jr., Instructor in History and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; George Wallace Woodworth, In- 
structor in Music and Tutor in the Division of Music; 
Lewis Don Leet, Instructor in Seismology and Tutor 
in the Division of Geology; Gregory Pincus, Instruc- 
tor in General Physiology and Tutor in the Division 
of Biology; George Payling Wright, Instructor in 
Zodlogy and Tutor in the Division of Biology. 

Lecturers: William Henry McAdams, on Chemi- 
cal Engineering; George Sarton, on the History of 
Science; David Wight Prall, on Philosophy. 

Proctors: Robert J. Allen, Wilbur J. Bender, 
Henry Chauncey, Edward H. Dewey, Franklin 
Dexter, Jr., Sterling Dow, Richard Ely, Gordon M. 
Ferguson, Clarence E. Galston, Donald C. Gates, 
S. Everett Gleason, Jr., David Guarnaccia, Wal- 
lace R. Harper, Henry M. Hart, Jr., Donald Hiss, 
Robert I. Hunneman, Langley C. Keyes, Robert 
K. Lamb, Frederick B. Lee, Alba B. Martin, 2d, 
Fulmer Mood, Theodore F. M. Newton, Francis 
E. Nugent, Oliver A. Pendar, Frank A. Pickard, 
John McA. Preston, James L. Reid, Edward M. 
Rowe, Madison Sayles, Humphrey Statter, Jr., 
Richard A. Stout, Alan R. Sweezy, Claude H. Van 
Tyne, 2d, Joseph L. Walsh, John H. Welsh, Ken- 
neth J. White, William S. Youngman, Jr., George 
K. Zipf. 

Medical School: John Molloy Flynn, Assistant 
Physician to Students; Thomas Nathaniel Hunni- 
cutt, Jr., Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in 
Hygiene; Claude Ellis Forkner, Francis Weld Pea- 
body Fellow in Medicine; Fuller Albright, Henry P. 
Walcott Fellow in Clinical Medicine. 

Assistants: Frank Andrew Hamilton, in Anatomy; 
Harold Valmore Hyde, Reginald Dimock Marge- 
son, George Calvin Prather, and William Martin- 
dale Shedden, in Anatomy and Gynaecology; John 
Franklin Enders, in Bacteriology and Immunology; 
LeRoy Dryden Fothergill, John Lesh Jacobs, and 
Eliot Furness Porter, in Bacteriology and Immunol- 
ogy and in Pediatrics; Monroe Davis Eaton, Jr., in 
Bacteriology and Immunology; Austin Walter 
Cheever, in Dermatology and Syphilology; Carmi 
Rupert Alden, Harold Woods Baker, Joseph 
Powitzer Cohen, Pierce James Dunphy, and 
Frederick James Lynch, in Gynecology; John Rock, 
Edward Bernard Sheehan, Abraham Solomon 
Troupin, and George Elliott May in Gynecology 
and Obstetrics; Robert Lincoln Goodale and George 
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Henry Wright, in Laryngology; Harry Blotner, 
Randall Clifford, Percy Bernard Davidson, Wil- 
liam Chauncey Egloff, Laurence Brewster Ellis, 
James Morison Faulkner, Maxwell Finland, 
Samuel Leon Gargill, Clark Wright Heath, Donald 
Storrs King, Richard Bruce King, Hyman Louis 
Kramer, Frank William Marlow, Jr., Robert 
Sterling Palmer, George Phillips Reynolds, George 
Porter Robb, Nathan Sidel, Dwight Lewis Sisco, 
William Borden Stevens, Wheelan Dwight Sutliff, 
Louis Joseph Ullian, Ovid Otto Meyer, Harry 
Derow, Marshall Nairne Fulton, Francis Dowdle 
Pierce, and Richard Pratt Stetson, in Medicine; 
George Colket Caner, in Neurology; Charles Soucek 
Kubik, in Neurology and in Neuropathology; 
Lawrence Raymond Morrison, and Paul Ivan 
Yakovlev in Neuropathology; Wilfred Bloomberg, 
in Neurology; Jacob Ellis Finesinger, in Neuropathol- 
ogy; Saul Berman, Arthur Bland Donovan, Paul 
Gustafson, Judson Arthur Smith, Joseph Vincent 
Taylor, William Tecumseh Sherman Thorndike, 
William Bartholomew Young, Marion Fletcher 
Eades, and Meinolph Valen Kappius in Obstetrics.; 
Paul Austin Chandler, Edwin Blakeslee Dunphy, 
Benjamin Sachs, Theodore Lasater Terry, and 
Harry Knowles Messenger, in Opthalmology; 
Edwin French Cave, John Grove Kuhns, Robert 
Hartshorne Morris, and William Alexander 
Rogers, in Orthopedic Surgery; Moses Hyman 
Lurie, Francis Lee Weille, and Leon Edward 
White, in Otology; George Kenneth Mallory, 
Louis Klein Diamond, Ralph Lynn Irwin, and 
Rudolf Osgood in Pathology; Richard Cannon 
Eley, in Communicable Diseases; Robert Dudley 
Curtis, Henry Ezra Gallup, Robert Norton 
Ganz, Stanton Garfield, Frank Read Hopkins, 
Eliot Horton Luther, Arthur Bates Lyon, Wilfred 
Lawrence McKenzie, Harvey Spencer, Sidney 
Hertz Weiner, James Marvin Baty, Joseph 
Frazier Binns, Stewart Hilton Clifford, and 
Robert Valentine Schultz, in Pediatrics; Fletcher 
Hatch Colby, and Prodromos Nicholas Papas, in 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Franklin Greene Balch, 
Jr., Edward Benson Benedict, Jacob Fine, Torr 
Wagner Harmer, Edwin Parker Hayden, Henry 
William Hudson, Jr., Franc Douglas Ingraham, 
Thomas Hinckley Lanman, Stanley John Gregory 
Nowak, Lyman Gilder Richards, Horatio Rogers, 
Grantley Walder Taylor, Augustus Thorndike, Jr., 
and Arthur John McLean, in Surgery; Albert 
Aurelius Horner and Maurice Benjamin Strauss, 
in Tropical Mecicne. 

Associates: Francis Brown Grinnell, in Bacteri- 
ology and Immunology; Maynard Ladd, in Pedi- 
atrics; Joseph Williams Schereschewsky, in Preven- 
tive Medicine and Hygiene; Daniel Fi-ke Jones, 
Channing Chamberlain Simmons, and Wyman 
Whittemore in Surgery. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Yllapragada Subba- 
Row, in Biological Chemistry; Harlan Fay Newton, 
in Surgery. 

Instructors: Torr Wagner Harmer, in Anatomy; 
Kenneth Goodner, in Bacteriolory and Immunology; 
William Augustus Hinton, in Bacteriology and Im- 
munology and in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
Merrill Jenks King, and Robert Nason Nye, in Bac- 
teriology and Immunology; Elliott Stirling Andrew 
Robinson, in Bacteriology and Immunology and 
in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; George Alfred 
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Dix, Arthur Moses Greenwood, Edward Winslow 
Karcher, Clarence Guy Lane, and Jacob Hyams 
Swarts, in Dermatology and Syphilology; Frederick 
Leo Good, Robert Montraville Green, Nathaniel 
Robert Mason, Frank Arthur Pemberton, Richard 
Goodwin Wadsworth, and John Thomas Williams, 
in Gynecology; Harry Aldrich Barnes, Frederick 
Eugene Garland, Charles Davison Knowlton, 
William Irving Wiggin, Edwards Woodbridge 
Herman, Duncan Campbell Smyth, and Harold 
Grant Tobey, in Laryngology; Maurice Fremont- 
Smith, Burton Everett Hamilton, Robert Thorn- 
hill Monroe, William Parry Murphy, Paul Dudley 
White, Fuller Albright, Arthur Carlton Ernstene, 
Thomas Duckett Jones, and Louis Wolff, in Medi- 
cine; George Clymer, in Neurology; William 
Herman, in Psychiatry; William Gordon Lennox, 
and Donald John MacPherson, in Neuropathology; 
Charles Anthony McDonald, in Neurology; Martin 
William Peck and Oscar Jacobus Raeder, in Psy- 
chiatry; Henry Rouse Viets, Neurology; Frederic 
Lyman Wells, in Experimental Psychopathology; 
Robert Laurent DeNormandie, Foster Standish 
Kellogg, John Baker Swift, Jr., Delos Judson 
Bristol, Jr., and Thomas Rodman Goethals, in 
Obstetrics; Hugo Bruno Carl Riemer, in Ophthal- 
mology; Albert Howell Brewster, Lloyd Thornton 
Brown, Henry Joseph FitzSimmons, Arthur 
Thornton Legg, Robert Soutter, and Loring 
Tiffany Swaim in Orthopedic Surgery; Frederick 
Leon Bogan, Charles Orrin Day, Philip Edward 
Meltzer, and Charles Terrill Porter, in Otology; 
Irving Benjamin Akerson, Granville Allison Bennett, 
Sidney Farber, John Archibald Ferguson, Percy 
Rogers Howe, James Stewart Rooney, Reuben 
Zeiten Schulz, and Valy Menkin, in Pathology; 
Hans Theiler, in Comparative Pathology; Randolph 
Kunhardt Byers, Paul Waldo Emerson, Hyman 
Green, Lewis Webb Hill, Gerald Norton Hoeffel, 
Eliot Hubbard, Jr., Warren Richards Sisson, 
Abraham Solomon Small, Philip Haskell Sylvester, 
Edwin Theodore Wyman, Richard Spelman 
Eustis, Eli Charles Romberg, and Richard Carlisle 
Tefft, Jr., in Pediatrics; Gustave Philip Grabfield, 
in Pharmacology; Sidney David Kramer, in Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene; Arthur Wilburn 
Allen, George David Cutler, Ernest Merrill Daland, 
Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, Charles Carroll Lund, 
Charles Galloupe Mixter, Donald Munro, Luther 
Gordon Paul, and Thomas Kinsman Richards, in 
Surgery; Alpha Reuben Sawyer, in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; James Clarke White, and Edward Lor- 
raine Young, Jr., in Surgery; Jack Henry Sand- 
ground, in Tropical Helminthology; Max Theiler, in 
Tropical Medicine. 

Lecturers: Carlos Chagas and William Edgar 
Deeks, on Tropical Medicine; Alexander Hamilton 
Rice, on Diseases of South America. 

Research Associate: Elizabeth Evans Lord, in 
Pediatrics. 

Research Fellows: Edward Tenney Casswell 
Spooner, in Bacteriology and Immunology; Harold 
Alexander Abramson, John Tileston Edsall, 
Arda Alden Green, Thomas Leroy McMeekin, 
and George Payling Wright, in Physical Chemistry; 
George Van Siclen Smith, in Gynecology; Francis 
Lee Weille, Laryngology; Douglas Richard Drury 
Jacob Lerman, William Thomas Salter, Franci, 
Henry Laskey Taylor, Douglas Goldman, James 
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Fleece Rinehart, and Thomas Frederick McNair 
Scott, in Medicine; Frank Christian d’Elseaux, 
and Oliver Spurgeon English, in Psychiatry; Henry 
Stone Forbes, in Neuropathology; Moses Ralph 
Kaufman, Margaretha Antoinette Ribble, and 
Jackson Mash Thomas in Psychiatry; Donald 
Macomber, in Obstetrics; Clyde Edgar Keeler, in 
Ophthalmology; Charles Ernest Snelling, in Pedi- 
atrics. 

Teaching Fellows: Henry Jacob Bakst, in 
Histology; Darwin Elbridge Bennett, in Anatomy; 
Philip Butler Marquart, in Histology; Irvin Sig- 
wald Danielson, George Herbert Hitchings, and 
Samuel Bernard Nadler, in Biological Chemistry; 
Frederic Carroll Bost, in Orthopaedic Surgery; 
Frederick Kellogg, in Pharmacology; Chester Wil- 
liam Hampel, in Physiology. 

For two years from September 1, 1930: Walter 
Hamor Piston, Jr., Tutor in the Division of Music. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Frank 
Stanton Cawley, Assistant Professor of Scandinavian 
Languages and Literatures; George Benson Weston, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Hallo- 
well Davis, Tutor in the Division of Biolcgy and 
Chairman of the Board of Tutors in the Division of 
Biology; Ralph Beatley, Member of the Committee 
of Examiners for the Degree of Master of Education, 

From September 1, 1930: Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, Tutor in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Assistant Professor N. 
Henry Black, for the academic year 1930- 
$1, in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880; Pro- 
fessor Francis B. Sayre, for the academic 
year 1930-31, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880; 
Professor George A. Reisner, for the aca- 
demic year 1930-31; Assistant Professor 
Carroll C. Pratt, for the second half of the 
academic year 1930-31. 


Meeting of May 26, 1930 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer Shat- 
tuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of May 12, 1930, consenting to the 
election of Bremer Whidden Pond as 
Charles Eliot Professor of Landscape 
Architecture from September 1, 1930, as 
voted by the Corporation March 10; to the 
election of Truman Lee Kelley as Profes- 
sor of Education, Kenneth John Conant 
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as Associate Professor of Architecture, 
and Alfred Clarence Redfield as Associate 
Professor of Physiology, all to serve from 
September 1, 1930; to the appointment of 
Harry Clyde Trimble as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Biological Chemistry, Marshall 
Hertig as Assistant Professor of Medical 
Entomology, William Richard Ohler as 
Instructor in Medicine, Henry Pinkerton 
and Shields Warren as Instructors in 
Pathology, Allan Macy Butler as In- 
structor in Pediatrics and Howard Ban- 
croft Andervont as Instructor in Preven- 
tive Medicine and in Epidemiology, all for 
three years from September 1, 1930, as 
voted by the Corporation March 31; to 
the appointment of Newton Henry Black 
and Lofton Leland Dudley, Jr., as Assist- 
ant Professors of Education and of Holden 
Furber as Instructor in History and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics, all for three years from 
September 1, 1930, as voted by the Cor- 
poration April 14; to the appointment of 
David Bruce Dill as Assistant Professor of 
Biological Chemistry, Lawrence Turner 
Fairhall as Assistant Professor of Physi- 
ology, Carl Rupp Doering as Assistant 
Professor of Vital Statistics, Constantin 
Prodromos Yaglou as Assistant Professor 
of Ventilation and Illumination, Phillip 
Justin Rulon as Instructor in Education, 
Norman Wallace Fradd and Adolf Walter 
Samborski as Instructors in Physical Edu- 
cation, Clarence Bertrand Van Wyck as 
Secretary to the Department of Physical 
Education, Langdon Warner as Fellow of 
the Fogg Art Museum for Research in 
Asia, and Thomas Leonard Harris as Ad- 
viser in Religion, all for three years from 
September 1, 1930, to the appointment of 
John Tileston Edsall as Instructor and 
Tutor in Bio-chemical Sciences and 
Theodore Frederick Hatch as Instructor 
in Sanitary Engineering, both for two 
years from September 1, 1930, and to the 
appointment of members of the Adminis- 
trative Boards of the Medical School and 
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the School of Public Health for the year 
1930-31, all as voted by the Corporation 
April 28; to the appointment of Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock as Tutor in the Division 
of Modern Languages from September 1, 
1930, of Frank Stanton Cawley as Assist- 
ant Professor of Scandinavian Languages 
and Literatures, George Benson Weston 
as Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Tutor in the Division of Mo- 
dern Languages, Hallowell Davis as Tutor 
in the Division of Biology and Chairman 
of the Board of Tutors in the Division of 
Biology, all for three years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1930, of Walter Hamor Piston, Jr., 
as Tutor in the Division of Music for two 
years from September 1, 1930, and of 
members of the Administrative Board of 
the Graduate School of Education for the 
year 1930-31, all as voted by the Corpora- 
tion May 8. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Charles W. Holtzer, $8333.33. 

From the estate of Annie D. Willson (Mrs. 
Robert Wheeler Willson), $400. 


From the estate of Oakes A. Ames, $100 for the 
“Study of Running Fits.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Trustees under the will of George E. 
Henry for the gift of $7410.57 for the construction 
and equipment of the “George E. Henry Muni- 
ment Room” at the Harvard Forest. 

To Messrs. John S. Ames and Ernest B. Dane for 
the gifts of $5000 each and to anonymous friends 
for the gift of $2000 towards the endowment 
fund of the Harvard Forest. 

To the Trustees of the British Museum for the 
gift of $4855 towards Sir Aurel Stein’s expedition 
to Asia. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $4000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $3500 
and to Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $3000 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 
towards the Sinai Expedition. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1850 for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Mr. Randolph C, Grew for the gift of $1750 
for the Lionel deJersey Harvard Studentship at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, for 1930. 

To Mr. Clarence H. Mackay for the gift of $1500, 
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to Miss Helen Clay Frick and Messrs. Arthur 
Sachs and Felix M. Warburg for the gifts of $1000 
each, to Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears and Mr. Henry 
S. Bowers for the gifts of $500 each, and to Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt for the gift of $250 and to Mr. 
Potter Palmer for the gift of $100 for the Division 
of Fine Arts. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1400 for 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. George P. Gardner for the gift of 31000 
and to an anonymous friend for the gift of $450 
for the Department of Pathology. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the gift of 
$1000 for the Department of Mineralogy. 

To Mrs. John Phillips for the gift of $500, to 
Mrs. Charles Almy for the gift of $300, to Mr. 
William McFarland for the gift of $100 and to an 
anonymou: friend for the gift of $50 for Epilepsy 
Research. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for the gift of $200, 
to Mr. Edwin S. Webster for the gift of $100, to 
Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $75.05 and 
to Mr. Stephen W. Phillips for the gift of $25 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $175 for 
incidental expenses for the Semitic Museum. 

To Miss Edith M. Robb, Mrs. Francis Peabody 
and Mr. Francis Peabody for the gifts of $100 
each for Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To Professor Francis G. Peabody for the gift of 
$100 for re-upholstering the cushions in the Chapel 
of Divinity Hall. 

To Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for the gift of $50, 
to Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $25 and to 
Mr. John T. Nichols for the gift of $5 for the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research, 

To Mr. Earl J. Hamilton for his gift towards the 
Allyn A. Young Memorial Fund. 

To Mrs. Percy H. Johnston for the gift of a 
Damascene neck ornament for the collection of 
poisonous resins at the Botanical Museum. 

To Mr. Leon Schinasi for the gifts of an Ispahan 
rug and a twelfth century Spanish sculpture. 

To Mr. C. N. DeHauke for the gift of a portrait 
of the painter, J. J. Tissot, by Degas. 

To Mr. Robert C. Vose for the gift of a painting 
of John Roberts by Richard Wilson. 

To Mr. Charles B. Hoyt for the gifts of three 
important bronzes. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1930: Donald Wal- 
lace MacKinnon, as Instructor in Abnormal and 
Dynamic Psychology; John Griffith Roberts, and 
John Braddock Sturges, as Instructors in French. 


Voted to make the following appoint 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: John 
Bradford Titchener, Assistant Professor of Greek 
and Latin and Tutor in the Division of Ancient 
Languages; Arthur Francis Daniel, Research Asso- 
ciate in Electrical Engineering. 

Assistants: Irving William Knobloch, in Botany; 
Robeson Bailey, Francis Ezra Bowman, Martin 
Koon Bovey, Willis Tucker Bradley, John d’Auby 
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Briscoe, Lyman Henry Butterfield, William Harris 
Cary, Jr., Harold Freeze Folland, John Dozier 
Gordon, Jr., Clarence Corleon Green, George 
Stuyvesant Jackson, Frederick Root McCreary, 
Napoleon William Lovely, Dudley Greene Poore, 
Irving Trefethen Richards, John Julian Ryan, 
Hamilton Martin Smyser, Pierpont Stackpole and 
William Leonard Stevens, Jr., in English; Arthur 
Bailey Cleaves, in Paleontology; John Volkmann, 
and Fred Simmons Keller, in Psychology; Harold 
Thomas Edwards, in the Fatigue Laboratory. 

Instructors: Frederick St. Leger Daly, in Eco- 
nomics; Marston Stevens Balch, Frank Gees Black, 
Leighton Brewer, and Robert Wheaton Coues, in 
English; Francis Prescott Smith, in French; Albert 
Franklin Buffington, in German; Alan Stuart Gal- 
braith in Mathematics, 

Instructors and Tutors: Talcott Parsons, In- 
structor in Economics and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics and in Sociology 
and Social Ethics; Dana Bennett Durand, In- 
structor and Tutor in History and Literature; Elliott 
Perkins, and John Milton Potter, Instructor in 
History and Tutor in History and Literature (pro- 
moted from Assistant in History); Victor Guillemin, 
Instructor in Physics and Tutor in the Division of 
Physical Sciences. 

Instructors in Economics and Tutors in the Di- 
vision of History, Government and Economics: George 
Pierce Baker, Jr., Walter Edwards Beach, John 
Bever Crane, Lauchlin Bernard Currie, Noobar 
Retheos Danielian, Paul Theodore Ellsworth, 
Delmar Leighton, Carl Johann Ratzlaff, James 
Alexander Ross, Jr., Felix Ira Shaffner, Donald 
Holmes Wallace, Jokn Philip Wernette, Conrad 
Payling Wright. 

Instructors in English and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: Robert Arnold Aubin, Fred- 
son Thayer Bowers, Huntington Brown, Frederic 
Ives Carpenter, Bernard Augustine De Voto, 
Edward Hooker Dewey, Howard Nott Doughty, 
Jr., John Jacob Glessner, Cyril Bathurst Judge, 
James Latimer McLane, Francis Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, Theodore Francis Moorhouse Newton, 
Ernest Joseph Simmons, William Ellery Sedgwick, 
Theodore Spencer, Whitney Hastings Wells, Fred- 
erick Glover White, Harold Ogden White, and 
Bartlett Jere Whiting. 

Lecturers: Murray Reed Benedict, on Economics; 
Donald Hills Davenport, on Business Statistics, 
Harold Frederick Hagen, on Fan Engineering. 

Research Fellows: Kurt Edward Rosinger, in 
Philosophy; Vladimir Alexander Pertzoff, in Physi- 
cal Chemistry. 

Tutors: Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey, in the 
Division of Modern Languages; Carl Smith Joslyn, 
and William Lloyd Warner in Sociology and Social 
Ethics. 

Honorary Curators of the University Library: 
Robert Gould Shaw, of the Theatre Collection; 
Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Indic Manuscripts; 
Edward Kennard Rand, of Manuscripts; Frederick 
Adams Woods, of Portuguese History; Clarence 
MacDonald Warner, of Canadian History and 
Literature; Henry Lyman, of English Literature; 
Henry Goddard Leach, of Scandinavian History 
and Literature; Thomas Barbour, of Books Relating 
to the Pacific; John Batterson Stetson, Jr., of 
Portuguese Literature; Franklin Eddy Parker, Jr., 
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of English Literature in the 18th Century; Philip 
Hofer, of Books on the Fine Arts; Harry Austryn 
Wolfson, of Jewish History and Literature. 

For a period not to exceed one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1930: Arthur Berkeley Yates, Research 
Associate in Mining Geology. 

For the second half of 1930-81: Charles Hall 
Grandgent, Exchange Professor to France; Willard 
Cole Rappleye, Assistant Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

For two years from September 1, 1930: Edwin 
Frickey, Assistant Professor of Economics. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: 
Douglass Vincent Brown, Instructor in Economics 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Osgood Stevens Lovekin and Fritz 
Jules Roethlisberger, Assistant Professors of In- 
dustrial Research; Edmund Philip Learned, Assist- 
ant Professor of Marketing; John Edward Dalton 
and James William Horwitz, Assistant Professors 
of Business Statistics. 

From September 1, 1930: Calvert Magruder, 
Vice Dean of the Faculty of Law. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Investment Banking and 
Director of the Division of Research, to 
serve from September 1, 1930, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Clinton Poston Biddle was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Accounting, to 
serve for five years from September 1, 
1930, whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Arthur Warren Hanson 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Finance, to serve 
for five years from September 1, 1930, 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Arthur Vernon Woodworth 
was elected. 

Voted to praceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Real Estate, to 
serve for three years from September 1- 
1930, whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Frank DeWitt Washburn 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Medical Economics 
in the School of Public Health, to serve for 
five years from February 1, 1931, where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Willard Cole Rappleye was elected. 

Voted to make the following changes in 
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title: Philip Drinker, from Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Ventilation and Illumination to 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Hygiene; 
Constantin Prodromos Yaglou, from As- 
sistant Professor of Ventilation and Illu- 
mination to Assistant Professor of In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Robert Mathew Thom- 
son, from Assistant in Ventilation and 
Illumination to Assistant in Industrial 
Hygiene; Carlton Ernest Brown, from 
Research Fellow in Ventilation and IIlu- 
mination to Research Fellow in Industrial 
Hygiene; Louis Joseph Alexandre Mercier, 
from Associate Professor of French to 
Associate Professor of French and Educa- 
tion. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
the following persons: Professor Emory L. 
Chaffee, for the second half of the aca- 
demic year 1930-31, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board De- 
cember 10, 1923; Professor Lawrence J. 
Henderson, for the second half of the 
academic year 1930-31, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923; Professor George E. 
Johnson, for the second half of the aca- 
demic year 1930-31, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board, 
December 10, 1923; to Mr. Carl Johann 
Ratzlaff, for the academic year 1930-31. 


Mecting of June 9, 1930 

Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Curtis, Smith, Treasurer Shat- 
tuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: 

From the estate of Edgar Pierce, securities valued 
at $9483, 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $30,984.03 
for The Harvard Fund. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,824.43 for Retiring Allowances. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $11,000, 


to Mr. Howard Murray for the gift of $300, to Mr, 
William Ottmann for the gift of $200 and to Mrs. 
Nathan D. Bill and Mrs. Thomas B. Gannett for 
the gifts of $50 each for Epilepsy Research. 

To Major John Jacob Astor and Viscount 
William Waldorf Astor for the gift of $5000 for 
special research in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 

To Mrs. Stephen V. R. Crosby for the gift of 
$5000 towards the Harvard College Observatory 
Fund. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for the gift of 
$4500 towards a certain salary for 1930-31. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $2041.66, 
and to Mr. Charles E. Tilton for the gift of $500 
for the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy. 

To the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
for the gift of $1000 for research in the Astronomical 
Observatory. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Harvard Law School Association for the 
gift of $1000 towards the expenses of the Ames 
Competition for 1929-30, 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$1000 for Industrial Psychology. 

To the Smith, Kline and French Laboratories for 
the gift of $1000 for the Department of Medicine. 

To the National Research Council for the gift of 
8600 for the Division of Anthropology. 

To Mr. Arthur Lehman for the gift of $500 for 
the Division of Fine Arts. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $235.16 to be added to the Clifford M. Holland 
Memorial Aid Fund. 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for the gift of 
$211.38 towards the Harvard Dames Scholarship. 

To Mr. Carl H. Baesler for the gift of $200 to be 
added to the Price Greenleaf Aid Fund. 

To Professor Louis C. Graton for the gift of $200 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop for the gift of $200, 
to Dr. Francis I. Proctor and Mrs. Samuel D. 
Stevens for the gifts of $50 each and to Mr. Ben- 
jamin A. Moore for the gift of $25 for explorations 
of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $150 
for the Bowers Prizes in the Fine Arts. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for services and wages in the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Professor George Lyman Kittredge for the 
gift of $50 for books for the College Library. 

To Dr. Stanley Cobb for the gift of $25 for the 
Department of Neuropathology. 

To Miss Elizabeth P. Douglass for the gift of $20, 
and to Dr. Samuel S. Drury for the gift of $10 for 
incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. George K. Kunhardt for the gift of $5 for 
the “Study of Running Fits” in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 


Voted to thank the Estate of the late 
Joseph Y. Jeanes for the generous gift of a 
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large and valuable collection of Audubon 
material. 

The following resignations were received 
and accepted: 


To take effect June 1, 1930: Sidney Matthew 
Greenberg, as Research Fellow in Medicine. 

To take effect September 1, 1980: Magnus 
Ingstrup Gregerson as Parker Fellow; Robert 
Franklin Field, as Assistant Professor of Applied 
Physics; Louis Joseph Alexandre Mercier, as 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Theo- 
dore John Kreps, as Instructor in Economics and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from July 1, 1930: Ronald L. Me- 
Farlan, Research Fellow in Physics. 

For one year from September 15, 1930: Sebastian 
B. Littauer, Research Fellow in Mathematics. 

For the second half of 1930-31; Maxwell Robert 
Kelso, Assistant in History. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: William 
Arthur Anderson, Jr., Assistant in Botany; William 
James Clench, Lecturer on Zodlogy; Otis Carroll 
Trimble, Research Fellow in Psychology; George 
Allen Morgan, Jr., and Harold Newton Lee, Instruc- 
tors in Philosophy and Tutors in the Division of Phi- 
losophy; Dwight Westley Chapman, Jr., Instructor in 
Psychology and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; 
Duncan Stewart, Jr., Assistant in Geology; Christian 
Richard, Instructor in French; Helmut Hartmann 
von Erffa, Assistant in Fine Arts; Hugh O'Neill 
Hencken, Associate in European Archeology; 
Laurence David Redway, Associate in Anthropology; 
John Berdam Charlesworth, Associate in African 
Ethnology; Carleton Stevens Coon, Associate in 


Anthropology; Ray Allen Billington, Wilbur 
Joseph Bender, Stanley Edgar Gray, Richard 


Frederick Francis Tyner, George Worthington 
Adams, and Donald Marquand Dozer, Assistants 
in History; Arthur Loveridge, Assistant Curator 
of Reptiles and Amphibians; Jack Henry Sand- 
ground, Curator of Helminthology; Nicholas Bo- 
rodin, Curator of Fishes; Harold Jefferson Coolidge, 
Jr., Assistant Curator of Mammals; Griffith Baley 
Price, Tutor in the Division of Mathematics; George 
Frederic Copp, Edgar Malone Hoover, Jr., and 
Henry Bradford Arthur, Assistants in Economics; 
Dwight Mason McCracken, Harold Francis 
Hammond, and David Grant Mickle, Albert 
Russel Erskine Fellows for Street Traffic Research; 
Roger Wayne Hickman, Frederick Vinton Hunt, 
Foster Frederick Rieke, and Frank Crawford 
Isely, Instructors in Physics; Frederick Pierce 
Cowan, James Edward Spike, Jr., Gardner Ather- 
ton Norton, Theodore Jorgensen, Jr., Samuel Arm- 
strong Talbot, Chih Kung Jen, Leroy Mickey, 
William Albert Zisman, and James Cramer Hudson, 
Assistants in Physics; Philip Allison Shelley, 
Instructor in German; Edgar Albert Schuler, Assist- 
ant and Tutor in Sociology and Social Ethics, 
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Bartholomeus Jan Bok, Willson Teaching Fellow; 
May Riokin Mayers, Assistant in Industrial 
Medicine in the School of Public Health. 

Instructors and Tutors in Bio-chemical Sciences: 
Harold Alexander Abramson, Douglas Richard 
Drury, William Hathaway Forbes, Vladimir 
Alexander Pertzoff, William Thomas Salter, Al- 
win Max Pappenheimer, Jr., Allan Lyle Graffin. 

Instructors in Economics and Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics: 
Richard Vincent Gilbert, James Harold Shoe- 
maker, Harry Dexter White, Bishop Carleton Hunt, 
Kar] Leopold Anderson, Josiah Thompson Phinney, 
Lawrence William Towle, John Raymond Walsh, 
Harold Francis Williamson, Dan Throop Smith, 
Julius Tugendreich Wendzel. 

Instructors in Physics and Tutors in the Division 
of Physical Sciences: Harry Rowe Mimno, Eric 
M. Rogers, David Saville Muzzey, Jr., Martin 
Christian Rudolph Grabau, Howard Parker 
Stabler, Montgomery Hunt Johnson, Jr., John 
Henry McLeod. 

From June 9, 1930: Associates of the Residential 
Houses: Honorary Associates: President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Mr. Edward Stephen Harkness, Dean 
Clifford Herschel Moore, Dean Alfred Chester 
Hanford. Lowell House Associates: Professor 
Alfred North Whitehead, Professor Edward 
Kennard Rand, Professor Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Professor Archibald Thompson Davison, Professor 
Robert Pierpont Blake; Professor Harlow Shapley, 
Mr. Charles Allerton Coolidge, Mr. John Farwell 
Moors. Winthrop House Associates: Mr. Jeremiah 
Smith, Dr. Hans Zinsser, Professor Charles Hall 
Grandgent, Professor Arthur Becket Lamb, Mr 
George Sarton, Professor George Grafton Wilson, 
Professor William John Crozier, Dean George 
Henry Chase, Professor John Clarke Slater 
Eliot House Associates: Mr. Thomas Nelson Perkins, 
Professor Fred Norris Robinson, Professor Theo- 
dore Lyman, Professor Chandler Post, Professor 
George David Birkhoff, Dr. Thomas Barbour, 
Professor Clarence Henry Harding, Professor 
Arthur Darby Nock. Leverett House Associates: 
Bishop William Lawrence, Professor George Ly- 
man Kittredge, Professor George Washington 
Pierce, Professor Edward Burlingame Hill, Pro- 
fessor George LaPiana, Professor Henry Aaron 


Yeomans, Professor William Ernest Hocking, 
Professor Samuel Eliot Morison. Dunster House 
Associates: Professor Join Livingston Lowes, 


Professor Charles Howard Mcllwain, Professor 
Lawrence Joseph Henderson, Professir Paul Sachs, 
Professor Alfred Marston Tozzer, Professor 
Edward Ballantine, Professor James Bryant 
Conant, Professor Edward Allen Whitney. Kirk- 
land House Associates: Mr. Charles Pelham 
Curtis, Jr., Professor William Scott Ferguson, Dean 
George Harold Edgell, Professor Andre Morize, 
Professor John Tucker Murray, Mr. George Parker 
Winship, Professor James Thayer Addison, Mr. 
Ludlow Griscom. Adams House Associates: Mr. 
Henry Lee Shattuck, Professor Elmer Peter Kohler, 
Professor George Howard Parker, Professor Edwin 
Francis Gay, Professor Lionel Simeon Marks, 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry, Protessor Charles 
Kingsley Webster, Professor Arthur Meier Schle- 
singer, Professor Kenneth John Conant, Professor 
Robert Silliman Hillyer. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Dean of the School of Engineering to 
serve from June 9, 1930, whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Harry 
Ellsworth Clifford was elected. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: To Mr. John Daniel Wild, for the 
year 1930-31; to Associate Professor Cecil 
Eaton Fraser, for the year 1930-31. 


Meeting of June 18, 1930 

Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Gordon McKay, #205,375.81. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
#25,000 for research in industrial hazards. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $13,648.45 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. George Whitney for the gift of $10,000 
for the Case System of Teaching in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 

To Mrs. Francis Neilson for the gift of $3333 
towards the Sinai Expedition. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Walter Graeme Ladd for the 
gift of $1250 for research in the functioning of the 
kidneys. 

To Dr. Stanley Cobb and Dr. H. Rawle Geyelin 
for the gifts of $1000 each for the Department of 
Neuropathology. 

To Mr. Francis H. Dewey for the gift of $1000 
for Multiple Sclerosis Research. 

To Mr. Sidney Z. Mitchell for the gift of $1000, 
to Messrs. Jesse Isidor Straus and Harold T, 
White for the gifts of $500 each, to Mrs. William 
R. Mercer for the gift of $200, and to Mr. Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Mr. Alexander Winsor and Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., for the gift of $100 
towards the endowment fund of the Harvard 
Forest. 

To Mr. Arthur W. Page for the gift of $500 
towards the Watauga Fellowships for 1930-31. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $300 for 
services and wages at the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$295 towards the Associated Harvard Clubs-Buenos 
Aires Good Will Fellowship. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $200 towards the scholarships for 
1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $139.29 towards a scholarship for 1929-30. 
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To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the gift of 
$250 for Epilepsy Research. 

To Mrs. Murray A. Potter for the gift of $225 
for the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes. 

To Mr. Frederic W. Lord for the gift of $200 
for the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $140 
towards the Jay Backus Woodworth Graduate 
Scholarship Fund. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for the gift of 8100 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Research, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $88.69 
and to Mr. Carl T. Keller for the gift of $50 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Greenleaf W. Pickard for the gift of 835 
for research in the Department of Astronomy. 

To Mr. John A. Herrmann for his gift towards 
the Charles Marx, Jr., Memorial. 

To the Roosevelt Memorial Association, Inc. for 
a Roosevelt memorial collection of books for the 
library of Kirkland House. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1930: John Clarke 
Slater, as Associate Professor of Physics; George 
Alan Works, as Lecturer on Educaticnal Adminis- 
tration; Merrill Jenks King and Kenneth Goodner, 
as Instructor in Bacteriology and Immunology; 
John Alton Burdine, as Assistant in Government. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From June 1 to September 1, 1930: William An- 
erson Robb, Teaching Fellow in Surgery. 

From July 1 to September 1, 1930: Hans Theiler, 
Instructor in Comparative Pathology. 

From August 1 to September 1, 1930: Norval 
Foster Burk, Research Fellow in Physical Chemistry. 

From September 1, 1930, to January 1, 1931: 
Alfred Kranes, Teaching Fellow in Physiology. 

For one year from September 16, 1930: Edwin 
O. Wiig, Research Fellow in Chemistry 

For the second half of 1930-31: Oliver Dimon 
Kellogg, Exchange Professor to the Western Col- 
leges (Carleton, Knox and Colorado Colleges); Gus- 
tavus Howard Maynadier, Exchange Professor to 
the Western Colleges (Beloit, Grinnell, and Pomona 
Colleges). 

For one year from September 1, 1930: John 
Clarke Slater, Lecturer on Physics; Philip Albert 
Child, Instructor in English and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages; Marston Stevens 
Balch, Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; 
Willis Gilpin Hazard, Instructor in Industrial 
Hygiene (School of Public Health); David Mac- 
Gregor Cheney, Assistant in English; James Richard 
Hobson, Assistant in Education; William Douglas 
Richmond, Charles Adrian Rubel, Charles Rufus 
Hamlen, William King Covell, John Ives Sewell, 
and Charles Baker Salsbury, Assistants in Fine 
Arts; George Clarence Robinson, Dale Pontius, and 
John Day Larkin, Assistants in Government; 
Frank Wells Ramseyer, Jr., Assistant in Music. 

Dental School: Assistants: Werbert Charles 
Chase, Wilfrid Matthew LaBelle, Jr., Paul Ken- 
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neth Losch, Donald Francis McCloskey, Harry 
Samuel Saidel, and Lee Oscar Smith, in Operative 
Dentistry; Joseph Hensley Beck, and Joseph Peter 
Jazowski, in Prosthetic Dentistry; Edgar Leo Abt, 
Harold Arthur Carnes, Edward Jacob Durling, 
Linwood Henry Farrington, Albert Ferdinand 
Hickey, James Charles Krasnoff, John Campbell 
Thompson, and Chester Fisher Wolfe, in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia; George Pengwerne Matthews, in 
Dental Research; Harold Albert Bratt and Frederick 
Richard McGrail, in Roentgenology. 

Instructors: Lawrence Wetherbee Bowers, Paul 
Edmund Boyle, Earle Leslie Bradway, Bailey 
Paul Brackett Chadbourne, Peter Anthony 
Dempsey, Francis Paul Devlin, Harold Edward 
Dyer, Roger Johnston Edwards, Elbert Swift God- 
frey, Cedric Frasier Harring, Paul Burrows Le- 
Baron, Sterling Nye Loveland, Louis Miskell, 
Victor Ivan Merriam, Joseph William Nevins, 
John Gilbert Ray, Harold Chester Robinson, 
William McLellan Ross, Leslie Augustus Russell, 
Charles Berry Sawyer, Chester Leigh Sandiford, 
Benjamin Strout Stevens, David Frederick 
Spinney, Roger Browne Taft, John Talbot 
Timlin, Ralph Maurice Towle, Ernest Victor 
Leon Whitchurch, Eugene Barry Wyman, and 
Arthur Price Young, in Operative Dentistry; Henry 
Joseph Carney, Peter Reginald MacKinnon, Ray- 
mond James Nagle, Norman Warren Swett, and 
John Raymond Wallace, in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
George Nathan Abbott, Cleophas Paul Bonin, 
Ralph Edward Gove, and Everett Adams Tis- 
dale, in Orthodontia; Harold Albert Kent, Fred 
Goldsmith Rollins, and Charles Joseph Smith in 
Oral Surgery; Shinji Fujishiro, in Orthodontic Tech- 
nique; Herbert Israel Margolis, in Dental Anatomy; 
Arthur Allen Libby and Henry Forrest Libby in 
Dental Research; Burton Jordan Gove and Leonard 
Daniel Nathan, in Oral Pathology; Frederick 
Alchorn Haley, John Hassan Jaffar, William 
James Kenefick, Frank Herbert Leslie, Russell 
Samuel Phillips, Joseph Aloysius Ring, John 
Mark Smith, William Augustine Walsh, and 
Oliver Perry Wolfe, in Extracting and Anasthesia; 
Moses Solomon Strick, in Extracting and Oral Surg- 
ery. 

Lecturers: Edwin Newell Kent, on Conduct of 
Practice; Halsey Beach Loder, on Surgical Pa- 
thology and Surgery; Walter Vern MacGilvra, on 
Anasthesta. 

Medical School: Assistants: Lyman Howard Hoyt, 
Hyman Allan Novack, Wyman Richardson, 
James Harvey Townsend, Jacob Lerman, and 
Donald Clare Hoffman, in Medicine; Allan Little- 
field Davis, Daniel Joseph Duggan, Richard 
Ilsley Smith, Robert Henry Aldrich, Edward 
Anthony Cooney, Herbert George Dunphy, and 
William Allen White, Jr., in Surgery; Merrill 
Jenks King, in Ophthalmology; Frederic Carroll 
Bost, in Orthopedic Surgery. 

Instructors: Joseph Garland, in Pediatrics; 
Magnus Ingstrup Gregersen and Gordon Clark 
Ring, in Physiology. 

Research Associates: Roy Graham Hoskins, in 
Physiology; Eva Elizabeth Jones, in Comparative 
Pathology. 

Research Fellows: Maximiliano Ruiz Castaneda, 
in Bacteriology and Immunology; Milton Oliver 
Lee, in Physiology; Norval Foster Burk and 
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Jesse Philip Greenstein, in Physical Chemistry; 
Gaylord Palmer Coon, Leon Joseph Saul, and 
William Clifford Munroe Scott, in Psychiatry. 

Teaching Fellows: Norwood Korter Schatier, in 
Biological Chemistry; James Oliver Pinkston, in 
Physiology; William Anderson Robb, in Surgery. 

Courses for Graduates: Assistants: Alonzo hing- 
man Paine, in Gynecology; Walter Swan Burrage, 
Edward Stanley Emery, Jr., Walter Alden Grif- 
fin, Francis Cooley Hall, Francis Tennery Hunter, 
Max Ritvo, Howard Frank Root, Howard Burn- 
ham Sprague, Greene Smith FitzHugh, in Medicine; 
Aubrey Otis Hampton and Alexander Stewart 
MacMillan, in Roentgenology; Edward Keith Ellis, 
William Holbrook Lowell, and Samuel Henry 
Wilkins, in Ophthalmology; Seth Marshall Fitchet 
and Joseph Henry Shortell, in Orthopedic Surgery; 
Edmund Boyd Fitzgerald, in Pediatrics; Henry 
Hardwick Faxon, Somers Fraser, John Sprague 
Hodgson, Leland Sterling Mchittrick, William 
Jason Mixter, and Reginald Hammerick Smith- 
wick, in Surgery; Sidney Cushing Wiggin, in 
Anesthesia, 

Clinical Assistant: Daniel Francis Mahoney, in 
Surgery. 

Associates: Allen Greenwood, in Ophthalmology; 
Zabdiel Boylston Adams, and Mark Homer 
Rogers, in Orthopedic Surgery; Frederic Jay Cotton, 
in Surgery; John Henry Cunning am, Jr., and 
Richard Frothingham O'Neil, in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; Lincoln Davis and Beth Vincent, in Sur- 
gery. 

Fellow: Lyman Gilder Richards, in Otology. 

Instructors: LeRoy Allen Schall, in Laryngology; 
Frank Dennette Adams, Charles Leonard Uver- 
lander, and Franklin Warren White, in Medicine; 
John Dresser Adams, Arnim Klein, and Sumner 
Mead Roberts, in Orthopedic Surgery; Solomon 
Hyman Rubin, in Pediatrics; Ernest Granville 
Crabtree, Harvard Hersey Crabtree, and George 
Gilbert Smith, in Genito-Urinary Surgery; William 
Alfred Rolfe and Frank Percival Williams, in 
Proctology; Martin Koon Bovey, Instructor m 
English (promoted from Assistant); Harold Freeze 
Folland, Instructor in English and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages (promoted from 
Assistant). 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Earle 
Clinton Cummings, Assistant Professor of Koent- 
genology; Adelbert Fernald, Assistant Professor in 
Orthodontic Kesearch; Fred Kalph Blumenthal, 
Assistant Professor of Urthodontia; Edwin Carter 
Blaisdell, Assistant Professor of Clinical Dentistry; 
Gilbert Horrax, Instructor in Surgery. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Business Economics, to serve 
from September 1, 1930, whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Sumner Huber Slichter was elected. 

V oted to grant leave of absence to Dr. 
Myrtelle M. Canavan, Curator of the 
Warren Anatomical Museum, from No- 
vember 1, 1930, to February 1, 1931. 
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Stated Meeting, May 12, 1930 

The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Agassiz, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Shattuck, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Billings, 
Briggs, R. Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, T. J. 
Coolidge, Cutler, Howe, Lee, Mack, 
Mallinckrodt, Moore, A. T. Perkins, J. H. 
Perkins, Stockton, Straus, Thayer, Wol- 
cott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 10, March 31, and April 14, 
1930, 


Appointing, for three years from September 1, 
1930, Harry Clyde Trimble, Assistant Professor of 
Biological Chemistry; Marshall Hertig, Assistant 
Professor of Medical Entomology; Shields Warren 
and Henry Pinkerton, Instructors in Pathology; 
William Richard Ohler, Instructor in Medicine; 
Allan Macy Butler, Instructor in Pediatrics; Howard 
Bancroft Andervont, Instructor in Preventive Med- 
icine and in Epidemiology; Lofton Leland Dudley, 
Assistant Professor of Education; Holden Furber, 
Instructor in History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; Newton Henry 
Black, Assistant Professor of Education; electing to 
serve from September 1, 1930, Bremer Whidden 
Pond, Charles Eliot Professor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture; Truman Lee Kelley, Professor of Education; 
Kenneth John Conant, Associate Professor of Archi- 
tecture; Alfred Clarence Redfield, Associate Professor 
of Physiology 


— were taken from the table, and the 
Board roted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 28 and May 8, 1930, 


Appointing, for three years from September 1, 
1930, Thomas Leonard Harris, Adviser in Religion; 
Adolf Walter Samborski, Instructor in Physical 
Education; Norman Wallace Fradd, Instructor in 
Physical Education; Clarence Bertrand Van Wyck, 
Secretary to the Department of Physical Education; 
Langdon Warner, Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum for 
Research in Asia; Phillip Justin Rulon, Instructor in 
Education; Carl Rupp Doering, Assistant Professor 
of Vital Statistics; Constantin Prodromos Yaglou 
Assistant Professor of Ventilation and Illumination; 
David Bruce Dill, Assistant Professor of Biological 
Chemistry; Lawrence Turner Fairhall, Assistant 
Professor of Physiology; Hallowell Davis, Tutor in 
the Division of Biology and Chairman of the Board of 
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Tutors in the Division of Biology; George Benson 
Weston, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
and Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; 
Frank Stanton Cawley, Assistant Professor of Scan 
dinavian Languages and Literatures; for two years 
from September 1, 1930, Theodore Frederick Hatch, 
Instructor in Sanitary Engineering; John Tileston 
Edsall, Instructor and Tutor in Bio-chemical Sciences: 
Walter Hamor Piston, Jr., Tutor in the Division of 
Music; from September 1, 1930, Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, Tutor in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages; appointing the following persons as Mem- 
bers of Administrative Boards for 1930-31, Medical 
School: President A. L. Lowell (ez officio), Dean 
David L. Edsall (ex officio), Chairman, Henry A. 
Christian, J. Lewis Bremer, Walter B. Cannon, S. 
Burt Wolbach, Hans Zinsser, Kenneth D. Blackfan, 
Edward P. Richardson, Stanley Cobb, Joseph C. 
Aub, Edward D. Churchill, Worth Hale; School of 
Public Health: David Linn Edsall, Chairman (ez 
officio), Milton Joseph Rosenau, Edwin Bidwell Wil- 
son, Hans Zinsser, Cecil Kent Drinker, Wilson George 
Smillie; Graduate School of Education: Henry Wyman 
Holmes, Chairman, Walter Fenno Dearborn, Ban- 
croft Beatley, Lofton Leland Dudley, Fred Colfax 
Smith; 


— and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 


The Board voted to adjourn to May 13, 
1930. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 13, 1930 


The following seventeen members were 
present: Mr. Agassiz, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Messrs. Billings, Briggs, H. 
Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, Cutler, Howe, 
Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, A. T. 
Perkins, Stockton, Straus, Thayer, Wol- 
cott. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wolcott, on 
behalf of the Executive Committee, the 
Board voted 

That at the end of the Academic Year 1929-1930 
the title of the Committee to Visit the Schools of 
Landscape Architecture and City Planning be 
changed to read The Committee to Visit the School 
of Landscape Architecture and that a new Com- 
mittee be established to be called The Committee to 
Visit the School of City Planning. 


Dr. Cutler presented and read the 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Dental School, and Dean Briggs the 
report of the Committee on Romance 
Languages and Literatures, and upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
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Committee they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

The roll-call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports were made as_ follows: 
History, by President Agassiz on behalf 
of Mr. Sullivan; Mathematics, by Mr. 
Stockton; University Press, by Mr. 
Stockton; Semitic and Egyptian Civiliza- 
tions, by Judge Mack; Philosophy by Mr. 
Lee. 

An oral report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the House Plan was also made 
by Mr. Lee. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, June 19, 1930 


The following nineteen members were 
present: Mr. Agassiz, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Shattuck, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. F. P. Cabot, 
C. A. Coolidge, Cutler, Gage, Hand, 
Howe, James, Lee, Mallinckrodt, Moore, 
A. T. Perkins, Straus, Thayer, Wendell, 
Wolcott, Woods. 

The reading of the record of the previ- 
ous meeting was omitted and said record 
was approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of April 28, 1930, electing Charles Swain 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Education, 
to serve from September 1, 1930, was 
taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 26, June 9 and June 18, 
1930, 

Appointing, to serve from September 1, 1930, 
Calvert Magruder Vice Dean of the Faculty of Law; 
for two years from September 1, 1930, Edwin 
Frickey, Assistant Professor of Economics; for three 
years from September 1, 1930, Douglass Vincent 
Brown, Instructor in Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics; 
James William Horwitz, Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness Statistics; John Edward Dalton, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Business Statistics; Edmund Philip Learned, 


Assistant Professor of Marketing; Fritz Jules Roeth- 
lisberger, Assistant Professor of Industrial Research; 
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Osgood Stevens Lovekin, Assistant Professor of In- 
dustrial Research; Gilbert Horrax, Instructor in 
Surgery; Edwin Carter Blaisdell, Assistant Professor 
of Clinical Dentistry; Fred Ralph Blumenthal, As- 
sistant Professor of Orthodontia; Adelbert Fernald, 
Assistant Professor of Orthodontic Research; Earle 
Clinton Cummings, Assistant Professor of Roent- 
genology; for the academic year 1930-31, Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, Faculty Members, 
William John Bingham, Chairman, Alfred Worces- 
ter, Henry Pennypacker, Alfred Chester Hanford, 
Graduate Members, William Edmunds, Charles 
Pelham Curtis, Jr., George Whitney; Administrative 
Board of the Engineering School, Harry Ellsworth 
Clifford, Chairman, Lewis Jerome Johnson, Albert 
Sauveur, George Washington Pierce, C. Harold 
Berry, Donald Hamilton McLaughlin, Gordon 
Maskew Fair, Grinnell Jones; Administrative Board 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George 
Henry Chase, Chairman, George Lyman Kittredge, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, James Haughton Woods, Clif- 
ford Herschel Moore, Charles Howard Mellwain, 
Oakes Ames, Henry Wyman Holmes, William Cas- 
par Graustein, James Phinney Baxter, 3d, Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock; 


—and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 26, 1930. 

Electing, for three years from September 1, 1930, 
Frank DeWitt Washburn, Associate Professor of 
Real Estate; for five years from September 1, 1930, 
Arthur Warren Hanson, Associate Professor of Ac- 
counting; Arthur Vernon Woodworth, Associate 
Professor of Finance; for five years from February 1, 
1931, Willard Cole Rappleye, Associate Professor of 
Medical Economics (School of Public Health); 

— and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 26 and June 18, 1930, 

Electing, to serve from September 1, 1930, Clinton 
Poston Biddle, Professor of Investment Banking and 
Director of the Division of Research; Sumner Huber 
Slichter, Professor of Business Economics; 

—and the Board roted unanimously to 
suspend the Rules and to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 9, 1930, electing Harry 
Ellsworth Clifford, Dean of the School of 
Engineering, to serve from June 9, 1930, 
and after debate thereon, the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 18, 1930, appointing Paul 
Rupert Gast, Assistant Professor of 
Forestry, for three years from September 
1, 1930, and said vote was laid upon the 
table until the next meeting of the Board. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of November 25, 1929, electing Alexander 
Hamilton Rice, Professor of Geographical 
Ezploration, to serve from September 1, 
1930, was taken from the table, and upon 
the information of the President of the 
University that definite arrangements 
had now been made satisfactory to the 
President and Fellows for carrying out the 
project, the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 18, 1930, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following 
persons recommended therefor by the 
Faculties of the Several Departments of 
the University, respectively; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes, and 
further voted that the Secretary be 
instructed, in accordance with the 
precedents of former years, to make such 
changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the lists of said degrees. 

The total number of said degrees is 
1965. 

The following written reports of 
Visiting Committees were presented, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed: Alumni Relations, 
by Mr. Lee; Philosophy and Psychology, 
by Mr. Lee; University Extension and 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences, by 
Mr. Boyden; Economics, by Mr. J. H. 
Perkins; Medical School, by Dr. Gage. 
and also a written report of the Com- 
mittee on the House Plan by Mr. Lee. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Priscitia Govan, Director of Publicity 

Several changes in the administrative 
staff of Radcliffe College which will go 
into effect in September have been 
announced from the office of President 
Comstock. 

Mrs. Frances Rum] Jordan, Radcliffe 
A.M. and Vassar A.B., has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Ruth A, 
Merrill, who leaves to go to the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., to 
continue work toward her doctor’s de- 
gree. Mrs. Jordan has been acting as 
tutorial secretary during the past year. 

The department of Health Education 
will add to its staff Dr. Florence Gilman 
as consultant in mental hygiene. Dr. 
Gilman will be the first to fill this position 
in the department. Several changes will 
also take place in the teaching staff. 
Miss Cicely J. Bartle, a graduate of Dart- 
ford Physical Training College, England, 
and formerly an instructor at Bryn Mawr, 
will become assistant director of physical 
education, taking the place of Miss Bessie 
H. Rudd who will head the department 
at Pembroke College, Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. Miss Miriam Arrow- 
smith, Wellesley College A.B. and A.M. 
and a graduate of the Department of 
Hygiene and Physical Education there, 
who has been in charge of corrective work 
at the University of Colorado will take 
the place of Miss Harriet Rawles, in- 
structor in the department, who has 
recently been married. 

Three other resignations have also been 
announced, including that of Mrs. Mabel 
B. Lee, assistant dean and head of Briggs 
Hall. Miss Charlotte B. Howe, a Rad- 
cliffe graduate, who has been head of 
Whitman Hall, goes to Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege to become Director of Halls there, 
and Miss Annie Catherine Lyman, college 
nurse, leaves Radcliffe to become in- 
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structor in the School of Nursing of the 
Presbyterian Hospital in the city of New 
York. Her place will be taken by Miss 
Sallie Moore who was previously con- 
nected with the college in this capacity. 

Forty-three fellowships and scholar- 
ships for graduate study have been 
awarded for the year 1930-31. Two of 
these carry with them the privilege of 
European study. Four Radcliffe women 
have been honored by scholarships allow- 
ing them to continue their work in other 
institutions including the University of 
Paris, the University of Zurich, the 
University of Hamburg and Columbia 
University in New York City. 

Ruth Cross, of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
a member of the Class of 1931, was 
awarded the cup for the best horseman- 
ship at the annual Gymkana held at the 
Glenwild Riding School Field in West 
Medford on May 7. 

Nine members of the Choral Society, 
together with a chorus from the Harvard 
Glee Club, were present at the unveiling 
of the busts of Massachusetts leaders of 
days past in the Hall of Fame, New York 
University, on May 8. The group, con- 
ducted by Dr. Archibald Davison, leader 
of the Glee Club, sang the Commemora- 
tion Ode by Lowell. 

With the exception of a dance by and 
for the members of 1933, class activities 
in May took the form of festivities in 
honor of the seniors: 1931 entertained at 
a luncheon; 1982 provided a boat trip to 
Nantasket; and 1933 took its sister class 
to Cedar Hill in Waltham for a picnic. 
All this is in accordance with tradition. 

On May 16, under the auspices of the 
Information Committee of the Alumne 
Association and with Miss Emily Sibley 
of Cambridge as chairman, Radcliffe 
acted as hostess to school principals, 
faculty, students, parents, and others who 
were interested to see the college in action. 
Jndergraduate members of the com- 
nittee provided student ushers and saw to 
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it that activities in the gymnasium, tennis 
courts, and track were in full swing. Tea 
was served at the Field House, and the 
dormitories kept open house. 

Father Fulton Sheen, author and pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Catholic 
University in Washington, was the 
speaker at the third annual Catholic Club 
dinner held at the Women’s Republican 
Club on May 16. Professor William E. 
Hocking of Harvard University was the 
guest speaker at the Choral Banquet held 
a few days later at the same place. 

Mrs. Henry R. Bowser, of Cambridge, 
was elected president at the annual 
meeting of the Radcliffe Club of Boston, 
held on May 21 in the Living Room of 
Agassiz House. Other officers chosen at 
the same time were: Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Elizabeth Burrage of Brook- 
line; Treasurer, Miss Helen Bisbee of 
Canton; Councillors for two years, Miss 
Elizabeth Briggs, Boston; Mrs. Paul 
Caskey, Belmont; and Mrs. Hollis Web- 
ster, Lexington. 

At the annual meeting of the Old 
Colony Radcliffe Club the fourteen 
anniversary scholars were the guests of 
honor, and for their pleasure a sight- 
seeing trip through historic Phymouth 
was arranged, with luncheon at the home 
of the president, Mrs. Sydney Peterson, 
in Duxbury. 

For the third time, the Class of 1930 
with Olga Davis as leader, won the 
annual Song Competition held each May 
on the steps of Agassiz House. The 
words of the winning song were sent from 
Europe by Wilma Cannon, a member of 
the class who is traveling abroad, and the 
music was written by Juliet Browne. 
The sophomores were awarded the banner 
given annually to the class showing the 
most improvement in technique. 

As a result of a change in the Com- 
mencement program by which the senior 
reception and spread was moved to 
Monday night instead of the usual Friday 
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night, the Commencement festivities 
began with Alumne Day on Saturday, 
June 14. Thirty-two classes held reunions. 
The feature of the day was the revival, 
under the direction of Virginia Tanner 
Green, of a musical comedy The Sky 
Scrappers, which was written and pro- 
duced in 1907 by three members of that 
class. In the cast was one of the original 
company. Two performances were given, 
after which President Comstock enter- 
tained all returning alumne at tea at 
Greenleaf House. 

The Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Bishop-elect of Massachusetts, gave the 
address at the Baccalaureate Service held 
on Sunday, June 15, in the First Church 
(Congregational) of Cambridge. 

Monday, June 16, was given over to 
class festivities. At the morning exercises, 
presided over by Mary F. Carr, senior 
president, the class will and history were 
read, and the giving of gifts took place. 
In the evening the senior reception was 
held at the dormitory quadrangle, an 
experiment made necessary because of the 
building operations in the Yard, but so 
successful that it will probably be con- 
tinued in other years. Margaret Williams 
of River Forest, Ill., was in charge. Mem- 
bers of the class received their friends in 
the dormitory living rooms, after which 
there was class singing on the steps of 
Briggs Hall, followed by dancing in some 
of the dormitories and on the hockey 
field. 

257 degrees, representing two A.A.’s, 
175 A.B.’s, 65 A.M.’s and 15 Ph.D.’s, the 
largest number ever given by the college, 
were awarded by President Ada L. Com- 
stock at the Commencement exercises 
held on June 18 in Sanders Theatre. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, editor of The World, 
New York City, and widely read author, 
was the speaker. The Reverend Vivian 
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T. Pomeroy of the First Church in Milton 
was the chaplain. Among the distin- 
guished guests were the Lord Mayor of 
Cambridge, England, and his Honor the 
Mayor of Cambridge, New England. 

In a long list of announcements of gifts 
and awards made by President Comstock 
that which was of the greatest interest was 
the gift of $500,000 by the General 
Education Board for the erection of a 
building for the departments of chemistry 
and physics. Since the present science 
building is far from adequate the gift 
came as a most welcome surprise. Miss 
Comstock also announced that for the 
first time Radcliffe College had the honor 
of awarding the Veltin Association 
Scholarship for 1930. The provisions of 
the scholarship include a sum of $1000 to 
be given to a student receiving her A.B. 
who has made the most of her opportuni- 
ties in every way during her four years of 
study. The year of graduate study must 
be taken abroad. 

Miss Lucile McMullen, of Sharon, who 
is the recipient of the scholarship, took 
her degree magna cum laude in History 
and Literature. She will spend the year 
in Spain and Italy, and plans to make 
use of the libraries of Valencia, Barcelona, 
and Naples. 

The Commencement program came to 
an end with the Alumne Dinner held at 
the Hotel Statler on June 18, at which the 
members of the newly graduated class of 
1930 were the guests of honor. Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour, president of Brown 
University, was the guest speaker. 
Addresses were made by President Ada 
L. Comstock and Dean Bernice V. Brown, 
while the class speakers included Mrs. 
Raynor Wellington for 1905, Miss 
Elizabeth W. Munroe for 1920, and Miss 
Margaret Williams for 1930. 
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¥,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to tkeir proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1865 


William Brunswick Curry Stickney, 
scholar and wit, leader of the Vermont 
Bar, died of heart disease at his resi- 
dence, in Bethel, Windsor County, Vt., 
on July 31, 1930, after a brief illness. 
He was active and apparently vigorous 
almost to the last. Born at Marblehead, 
January 16, 1845, the son of Rev. Moses 
Parsons and Jane Frances (Curry) 
Stickney, fitted for college at the May- 
hew Grammar School, Boston, and at 
the Boston Latin School, he entered 
Harvard in the autumn of 1861 with the 
record of having won the Franklin 
Medal four years before. In his fresh- 
man year, according to the recollection 
of one of his surviving college class- 
mates, young Stickney at seventeen led 
the class in scholarship. Undergraduate 
pranks caused him to be rusticated in 
his sophomore year and again in his 
junior year. A third breach of college 
discipline caused his dismission as 
asenior. It was not until 1905 that he 
received from Harvard University the 
degree of A.B. ‘“‘as of the Class of 
1865.” In the meantime Dartmouth 
had awarded him the degree of A.M., 
honoris causa. He received the honor- 


ary degree of LL.D. from Middlebury 





(Vt.) in 1918 and from the University 
of Vermont in 1924. After his senior- 
year dismissal from college he read law 
in the Boston office of the learned Isaac 
Fletcher Redfield who previously, for 
many years, had been Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Vermont. Later, 
Mr. Stickney found employment in 
Washington, D.C., in the Treasury 
Department and the United States 
Patent Office. There he also served as 
secretary to Senator William Pitt 
Fessenden of Maine. In 1874, having 
already become a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Bar, he moved to Bethel, 
Vermont, where his father was stationed 
as Rector of Christ Church. In Decem- 
ber of that year Mr. Stickney was 
admitted to the Bar of Windsor County 
and remained until his death a practis- 
ing lawyer of Vermont. In 1875 he 
formed a law partnership with Augustus 
P. Hunton under the firm name of 
Hunton & Stickney with offices at 
Bethel. This copartnership continued 
until Mr. Hunton’s death in 1911 at the 
age of 95. Thereafter Mr. Stickney 
practised his profession alone with office 
headquarters both in Bethel and in 
Rutland. He was not only famous as 
a trial lawyer and in appellate work in 
cases of every sort in the courts of Ver- 
mont’s fourteen counties, the State 
Supreme Court and in the Federal 
courts of the second circuit, but was 
retained as counsel by such great corpo- 
rations as the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, the Boston 
& Maine Railroad Company, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company and the American Ex- 
press Company. Early in his profes- 
sional career he had served as a member 
of the Vermont legislature and as 
State’s Attorney for Windsor County. 
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For the past thirty years he had been 
regarded as Vermont’s foremost lawyer. 
He was also a bank president, a railroad 
director, and warden and lay reader of 
his Church. As a matter of course he 
had been president of the Vermont 
Bar Association. Notwithstanding his 
checkered college life Mr. Stickney was 
one of the most perfectly educated men 
of his time. A master of his profession, 
well-read in history and literature, and 
widely traveled, perhaps his most re- 
markable accomplishment was his 
ability to read the Greek and Latin 
classics in the original texts. This ac- 
complishment he retained to the last. 
A volume or two of his pocket edition of 
these classics he always carried with 
him as he traveled by train on circuit 
through Vermont or to New York or 
Boston. Mr. Stickney had been Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Vermont 
ever since its formation. At the annual 
dinner of the Club at the Lakota Fish- 
ing Club in Barnard Township on 
July 12 of the present year he presided 
with all his customary grace and wit. 
Singularly attractive in face, figure, 
voice and diction, at gatherings such 
as that he never failed to charm his 
hearers. Young men, particularly, on 
all sorts of occasions, convivial or other- 
wise, delighted in his company and 
invariably came under the spell of his 
fascination. In spite of his eighty-five 
years much of his youthful gayety of 
spirits remained to illumine the rich- 
ness of his unclouded intellect. He was 
secretary of his Class. Last June, as 
was his rule, he attended the Harvard 
Commencement. He and two class- 
mates then celebrated their sixty-fifth 
anniversary with a class dinner. Mr. 
Stickney married at Bethel, Vt., 
February 1, 1877, Miss Mary Hunton, 
a daughter of his law partner. Mrs. 
Stickney and a daughter survive. A 
son, the late Dr. William Stickney, 
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a surgeon of high professional standing, 
died in 1924. — Class news and other 
material of interest to the Class of 1865 
should hereafter be sent to John Green- 
ough, 38 East 63d Street, New York 
City. 
1866 
Cuares E. Stratton, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

John Davis Williams, son of David 
Weld Williams and Adelia Coffin 
Williams, was born in Boston, Winthrop 
Place, off Summer Street, May 17, 
1845. Both his father and mother were 
descended from ancestors who came 
here from England prior to 1650. He 
prepared for Harvard at E. S. Dixwell’s 
School and entered College as Freshman 
in 1862. He was a good scholar and also 
an oarsman. His senior year he was 
number 11 on the rank list for scholar- 
ship and he had a part at Commence- 
ment. His class elected him a member 
of the Class Committee, a position 
which he held till his death, nearly 
64 years. For eight or ten years after 
graduating he was in business and 
thereafter devoted himself to the 
management of real estate and also of 
several trusts and for ten years, 1892- 
1902, was President of Institution for 
Savings in Roxbury and Its Vicinity. 
He was interested in charities and for 
a time was President of the former 
Gwynne Home. A few years before his 
death the City of Boston took for school 
purposes the old Williams family 
homestead at the corner of Warren and 
Townsend Streets, Roxbury, where he 
had lived for over 75 years. He moved 
to Brookline where he died on June 
14, shortly after his 85th birthday, 
which had been a very pleasant occasion 
to him. He never married and he left 
as his nearest surviving relative his 
brother, David Weld Williams, ’73. 
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1873 
James F. Jackson, Sec. 
939 Park Square Building, Boston 

Fourteen out of thirty-three surviv- 
ing members enjoyed the fifty-seventh 
annual reunion of the Class of 1873 in 
the rooms of the Union Club of Boston. 
Those present were Cheney, Daland, 
Dodge, Foster, Grant, Hawes, Haynes, 
Hubbard, Jackson, Johnson, C. S. 
Moore, Olmstead, Pevey and White. 
Two members of the Class, John W. 
Johnson and J. Vila Prichard, had died 
during the year. No information of the 
death of Prichard had reached the 
Secretary in season for a memorial 
sketch. A memorial tribute to Johnson 
had been prepared by the Secretary, 
made a part of the Class records and 
published in the Harvarp GraDUATES’ 
Macazine, Although other dinners in 
recent years have been the occasion of 
an enjoyable renewed touch, it was 
generally remarked that this dinner was 
especially notable as the most enjoyable 
of all. With other factors that brought 
this about there was the reading of 
letters from those who could not be with 
us. Nearly every one of these showed 
that the passage of the years had not 
killed nor even deadened the Spirit of 
the men of ’73.— The recent death of 
Harvey W. Wiley, whose work in the 
promotion and protection of the public 
health has made his name a familiar one 
in households throughout this and in 
other lands, removed from the Class re- 
cords another of those whose association 
with us was of an incidental and tem- 
porary character. Nothing short of an 
autobiography would present an ade- 
quate statement of the Jong, earnest and 
splendid work of this scientist. Such 
a record has already been prepared, will 
be accessible to all and most enjoyable 
to those who realize the meaning and 
value of our Pure Food Laws.— Again 
our beloved classmate —to others 





Robert Grant the author, the judge, the 
Harvard Overseer, but to us “Bob” 
Grant — has won laurels which not only 
do him honor but bestow upon the 
Class of ’73 a distinction of which we 
are proud. We had chosen so well in 
making him our Class Orator that in 
these later days those in charge of the 
great celebration in Boston in memory 
and review of the history of the Com- 
monwealth chose him as the poet of 
the occasion. The ability and dignity 
with which he performed the task and 
the way in which he delivered his mes- 
sage caught the attention of the vast 
assemblage and held it, thus crowning 
fittingly the occasion of such great in- 
terest. 


1875 
L. B. R. Briaas, Sec. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

Thomas Fenton Taylor died on July 
27, 1930, in his seventy-ninth year, 
after a long and hopeless illness. He 
was a member of the New York Bar and 
from 1882 to 1904 was in partnership 
with the late H. S. Van Duzer. In 1904 
he retired from his profession. Since 
his retirement he had moved from place 
to place until forced by failing health to 
be specially cared for by his brother at 
Greenport, Long Island. He was a man 
of marked ability and warm affections. 
— Jesse Walter Fewkes died on May 
$1, 1930, at Forest Glen, Md., in his 
eightieth year. A mere glance at the 
condensed biography in Who’s Who in 
Americ awill show that in American 
archeology and ethnology he had a 
position of his own, won by extraordi- 
nary hard work and ability. His re- 
search among the Hopi Indians, and 
his personal relation to them, would 
make him famous if he had accom- 
plished nothing else. He was a member 
of numerous learned societies, and had 
been highly honored at home and 
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abroad. His wife died earlier in the 
same month. 


1876 
Emor H. Harprina, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Richard Smith Culbreth died Janu- 
ary 13, 1930, at Baltimore. 
born at Smyrna, Del., June 7, 1856, 
the son of Richard Smith and Mary 
Ann (Schwrar) Culbreth; prepared for 
College at Smyrna Seminary, Del. At 
Cambridge, and tutor at St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, 1876-77; on the 
staff of the Baltimore Evening News, 
1877-78; University of Law, Baltimore, 
1878-79. He began the practice of 
Jaw in Baltimore, in September, 1879, 
with C. Ridgely Goodwin, under the 
firm and Cul- 
breth, and had practised there since 
that time, except January, 
1904, to June, 1909, when he was 
in St. Louis. He was married, No- 
vember 4, 1891, to Clara Snowden, 
daughter of John Thomas and Ma- 
ria Louisa Snowden. — Arthur French 
Clarke died July 27, 1930, at Brook- 
line. He was born at Swampscott, 
August 14, 1849, son of the Rev. Jonas 
Bowen and Abigail Greeley (Read) 
Clarke. He was educated in public 
schools and at the Boston English 
High School, Class of 1867; he was 
a special student at Trinity College, 
1872-73, and a special student at Law- 
rence Scientific School, 1873-74, rated 
as of the Class of 1876. He received the 
A.B. from Trinity College, 1925. He 
was with the Connecticut River Survey, 
in the summer of 1873; with C. T. 
Brues, Wheeling, West Virginia, 1874- 
81; with Priest, Page & Co., Boston, 
1881-1923; and retired in 1923. He 
was married, October 1, 1878, to Mary 
Rice Leslie, of Newton Lower Falls. 
Children: Read Rice, b. July 20, 1879, 
died April 3, 1881; Herman Frederick, 
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b. March 29, 1882; A.B. Harvard, 1905; 
m. June 10, 1914, Dorothy Locke 
Johnson. — George Burnham Ives died 
at his home in Salem, August 21, 1930. 
He was born at Salem, October 18, 
1856, and prepared for College at Salem 
High School. After graduation he 
studied law until 1878, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was appointed 
assistant district attorney of Essex 
County by the late Justice William H. 
Moody, then District Attorney. He 
practised until 1890 with his father, 
Stephen B. Ives, of the Class of 1848, 
Solomon Lincoln, of 1857, and B. N. 
Johnson, of 1878. From 1896 to 1903 
he was engaged largely in translating 
from the French. From 1903 to 1917 he 
was employed at The Riverside Press 
as editorial proof-reader. He edited for 
Houghton Mifflin Company, a limited 
folio edition of Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s Essays, and compiled 
a bibliography of Dr. Holmes. From 
1917 to 1922 he was assistant to the 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. He 
published in 1921 Text, Type, and Style; 
a Compendium of Atlantic Usage. On 
January 1, 1923, he became the head 
of the proof-reading department of The 
Harvard University Press, which pub- 
lished in November, 1925, his transla- 
tion of the Essays of Montaigne — an 
entirely new translation, on which he 
had been at work off and on for twelve 
and a half years, with the assistance 
and encouragement of Miss Grace 
Norton. He also translated and edited, 
for the Grolier Club of New York, Geof- 
froy Tory’s Champfleury, which was 
published in 1529, and had not before 
been translated. He was married April 
10, 1879, to May Manley Creamer, of 
Salem, who died October 31, 1919. His 
children were: Frederic Manley, b. 
January 5, 1880, A.B. Harvard, 1901, 
LL.B. 1903, who was the first son of ’76 
to graduate, and is now practising law 
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suecessfully in Boston; and Oscar 
Jackson, b. May 24, 1881, A.B. Har- 
vard, 1903, who is now the assistant 
treasurer of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 


1877 
GarDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Our fifty-third anniversary was cele- 
brated by a dinner at the Harvard Club 
of Boston, June 18. Fourteen members 
of the Class were present, including the 
President of the University, who gave 
an interesting talk on the House Plan 
and other things. — Charles Chester 
Bolton, son of Thomas and Emeline 
(Russell) Bolton, was born at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 23, 1855, and died in 
his native city July 31, 1930. He pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and entered Harvard in 1873. 
At the end of the freshman year he was 
obliged to leave College on account of 
trouble with his eyes. After a year of 
treatment in Europe he reéntered in 
1875 as a member of the Class of 1878. 
At the end of another year he gave up 
altogether, but in 1907 was given his 
A.B. as of the Class of 1877. In 1878 
Bolton became engaged in the iron busi- 
ness and some years later was taken 
into the firm of M. A. Hanna & Co. as 
a partner. A business career of great 
success was brought to a close by ill 
health in 1904. Since then he has 
traveled extensively and has taken 
a deep interest in local civic and mili- 
tary affairs and in philanthropic mat- 
ters. He has been a loyal and generous 
Harvard man. November 4, 1880, 
Bolton married Julia Castle, of Cleve- 
land. They had five children, all sons, 
of whom four are graduates of Harvard. 
— George Dimmock died May 18, 
1930, at Springfield, where he was born 
May 17, 1852, the son of George Mon- 
roe and Elizabeth (Learned) Dimmock. 


He fitted at the Harvard School in 
Springfield, and entered College in 
1873. His great interest all through life 
was natural history, and while in Col- 
lege he took nearly every course in that 
department, devoting himself chiefly to 
zodlogy and entomology. He took 
honors at graduation. The next two 
years he studied at Harvard and then 
went to Leipzig, where he received his 
A.M. and Ph.D. in 1881. After study- 
ing for a time in Paris he returned to 
Cambridge, where he resumed work, 
remaining until 1890. During those 
years he was editor of Psyche, the organ 
of the Cambridge Entomological Club. 
After a few years’ residence in New 
Hampshire, he moved to Springfield, 
where he passed the remainder of his 
life. In his later years his work was 
hindered by deafness and during this 
period he became interested in geneal- 
ogy, compiling a history of the Dim- 
mock family in North America. March 
30, 1878, he married Anna Katharina 
Hofmann, of Cambridge. Their only 
child, a daughter, is married and has 
three children. — Mrs. A. C. Tower 
has given a room to the American 
House, Cité Universitaire, in Paris, 
a home for foreign students. She has 
furnished it with memorabilia of 
Harvard and ’77, and dedicated it to 
the memory of her husband. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hopson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Concord 
Twenty-nine members of the Class 
were at the annual dinner on June 18, 
1930, at the Harvard Club of Boston, to 
wit, Almy, Atherton, Burlingham, 
Burr, Clapp, Conant, J. T. Coolidge, 
Curtis, S. Hill, Homer, Holmes, Hud- 
son, Jackson, Keyes, McLennan, Mit- 
chell, Mulligan, Newhall, Nicholas, 
Nunn, Patten, Russell, Sargent, Shan- 
non, Shute, Sylvester, Taussig, Temple 
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and Thomas. Burlingham had charge 
of the proceedings after dinner. In 
memory of Charles Merton Haley each 
man found at his seat a carnation sent 
by Mrs. Motley, formerly Mrs. Haley. 
— About a score of the Class were at 
Holworthy 18 on Commencement 
Day. Dr. Elliott C. Cutler, ’09, came 
in and reported that the grandchildren 
of our classmate Cutler numbered 
eighteen. — Since June 20, 1930, the 
business address of Edgar C. Felton 
has been 1581 Broad Street, Station 
Building, Philadelphia. — Francis B. 
Keene won the seniors’ cup at the Rome 
Golf Club last spring, the sixteenth 
golf prize won by him since his sixtieth 
birthday. — The address of Edward 
L. C. Morse in June was 5258 De Long- 
pre Avenue, Hollywood, Cal. — The 
Boston Herald of August 8, 1930, under 
“Social Activities,” stated that ‘Dr. 
Benjamin Rand of Harvard University, 
who is spending the summer as usual in 
England, has been entertained at the 
country homes of the Earl and Countess 
of Shaftesbury and also of the Countess 
of Lovelace. He was also present at the 
Royal Garden Party recently given at 
Buckingham Palace.’’ — Charles Sam- 
uel Mack died at his home, La Porte, 
Ind., on May 10, 19380. He was present 
at the celebration of our fiftieth an- 
niversary last year, but was taken ill on 
August 10, 1929. His obituary notice 
describes him as ‘‘for more than a third 
of his span of seventy-three years 
a servant and leader in the medical and 
religious life of La Porte.’ Born at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 13, 1856, 
the son of Samuel Ely and Rebecca 
Amelia (Robins) Mack, his early life 
was spent at and near St. Louis, Mo. 
His preparation for College was at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He took his 
A.B. at Harvard in 1879 and his M.D. 
at Columbia in 1882 after a preliminary 
year at the St. Louis Medical College. 
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After three years in New York hospi- 
tals, a few months of country practice 
at Cold Spring, New York, three years 
at Boston, and a year at Hyde Park, 
Chicago, he was called to the chair of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 
the Homeopathic Medical College of 
the University of Michigan and held 
this professorship from 1889 to 1895. 
In July, 1895, he moved from Ann 
Arbor to Chicago and during the fol- 
lowing year practised medicine there 
and was Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Hahnemann 
College. At this time he became a can- 
didate for the ministry in the New 
Church and was licensed to preach. 
In 1897 he settled down to the practice 
of medicine in La Porte. In 1900 he 
was secretary of the board of health of 
La Porte, had served as physician to 
the county asylum for the poor, the 
county jail and the poor of the town- 
ship, and was medical examiner for 
several fraternal orders. He was coroner 
of La Porte County for one term and 
president of the La Porte City Medical 
Society in 1907. Since 1895 he had 
preached several times a year, as op- 
portunity offered. In November, 1908, 
he left the practice of medicine and 
was ordained in December at Toledo, 
Ohio, in the pastorate of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian). 
He held that pastorate until October, 
1916, when he became pastor of the 
church at La Porte. At the National 
Convention in June, 1927, he was made 
the General Pastor of the Illinois As- 
sociation of the New Church, in addi- 
tion to his duties at La Porte. His 
writings were numerous and included 
both medical and religious subjects in 
book form and in the shape of pamph- 
lets, editorials, reviews and lectures. 
At Washington, D.C., on June 1, 1893, 
he married Laura Gordon Test, daugh- 
ter of Francis William and Julia Craw- 
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ley (Ellis) Test. She survives with their 
six children, five sons and a daughter. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
1 Beacon St., Boston 

The Class celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary since graduation last June. 
Everything passed off happily and the 
presence of many members from a 
distance from Cambridge made the 
occasion notable. At the luncheon on 
June 18 at the Hotel Somerset, which 
was the first event of the reunion, there 
were present forty-two of the sixty- 
three living members of the Class. 
After luncheon a group photograph 
was taken at the doorway of the hotel, 
copies of which have been sent to all 
members of the Class. Most of those 
present were then driven to the 
Stadium for the Harvard- Yale baseball 
game. In the parade of classes before 
the game the Class of 1880 joined, led 
by Frederick B. Hall and Arthur W. 
Moors, bearing the banner of the Class. 
In the meanwhile about twenty-five of 
the wives, widows and daughters of 
Class members were lunching at the 
Hotel Commander in Cambridge and 
after the luncheon were driven to the 
Stadium. In honor of the Class of 
1880, presumably, the Harvard Nine 
won the game handsomely. On that 
evening, the Class dinner was held at 
the Union Club in Boston. Howard 
Townsend, Chairman of the Class 
Committee, presided, and the speakers 
were Rey. Sherrard Billings, Professor 
Albert B. Hart and Gen. William A. 
Pew. — On Commencement Day the 
Class entertained at luncheon at 
Phillips Brooks House the older alumni, 
the President and officials of the Col- 
lege and some of their invited guests, 
and members of the three succeeding 
classes who were in College with the 
Class of 1880. A pleasant feature of the 
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luncheon was the presence of many of 
the sons of members of the Class. In 
the procession to the alumni meeting 
after the luncheon, the Class of 1880 
made a strong showing, nearly all of 
those present at the reunion taking part 
therein. The ladies of the Class again 
lunched together at the Commander 
on Commencement Day and many of 
them attended the alumni exercises in 
the afternoon. Immediately following 
the alumni exercises, the Class gave a 
tea at the Hotel Commander to which 
were invited all members of the families 
of the Class. In spite of a heavy shower, 
a goodly number assembled and this 
meeting of fathers, mothers, sons and 
daughters, and even a few grand- 
children proved to be one of the most 
enjoyable features of this reunion. 
The Class Committee announced that 
the annual reunions of the Class at 
Commencement would continue in- 
definitely. — Dr. Eugene Fuller died 
at Seattle, Wash., on June 4, 1930. 
He was born at Wayland, on May 8, 
1858, and was the son of Richard 
Frederick and Addie (Reeves) Fuller. 
His father’s sister, Margaret Fuller 
(Marchioness Ossoli), was a distin- 
guished character in American litera- 
ture in the period of Emerson and his 
associates. Eugene prepared for Col- 
lege at the Cambridge High School. 
He spent nearly a year after graduation 
in the study of law. He then decided 
to make medicine his profession and 
after some intensive study at the 
summer school succeeded in entering 
the second-year class in the Harvard 
Medical School, from which he received 
the degree of M.D. in 1884. He served 
as interne in the Boston City Hospital 
on the surgical side and then spent two 
years in Europe, mostly in study at 
Vienna and Berlin. He returned to 
New York City and practised his pro- 
fession there until shortly after the war. 
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He was highly successful in his practice 
in every respect and was still at the 
height of his powers when he retired 
from active practice. He madea special- 
ty of genito-urinary surgery, in which 
subject he became an authority, serv- 
ing as visiting physician in hospitals, 
lecturing in medical schools and writing 
an important work and many papers 
on his subject. He was married in 1890 
to Margaret E. McTavish, of Victoria, 
B.C., and they had four children. 
During the war Fuller held a com- 
mission as medical officer and was 
called into active service in 1918 when 
he served successively at Camp Upton, 
Camp Merritt and finally Base Hos- 
pital No. 4, New York City, being 
honorably discharged from there in 
January, 1919. His wife and children 
were all engaged in service over seas, 
his sons holding commissions of first 
and second lieutenants, one of whom 
died from pneumonia contracted in the 
service. Fuller and his family have 
been great travelers, especially in the 
Far East, where they spent some time 
after the war, but they had, of late 
years, made their home in Seattle. He 
had fully intended to be present at the 
fiftieth anniversary reunion of his class 
but his illness and death intervened. 
He is survived by his wife, his daughter, 
Mrs. Eugenia Fuller Atwood of Ger- 
mantown, Penn., and his son, Richard, 
who is by profession a geologist and is 
an instructor in the University of 
Washington. Those who knew Eugene 
Fuller in College will remember him as 
a young man of strong individuality, 
positive in his opinions but amiable 
and much loved by his friends. 


1881 
Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
Union Club, Boston 
John Francis Davis, who died at 
San Francisco May 8, 1930, was born 





at Angel Island, Cal., June 5, 1859, the 
son of John Francis and Mary (Scally) 
Davis. He entered College from the 
San Francisco High School, and after 
graduation studied law at the Uni- 
versity of California, being graduated 
in 1884, and that same year was ad- 
mitted to the bar. All his life he was 
busily devoted to his profession, 
specializing for the most part in mining 
law. During the ’90’s he was con- 
cerned somewhat in politics, being in 
1892 an unsuccessful candidate for 
Congress. He was at different times 
appointed to important positions, such 
as State Commissioner for Reform and 
Revision of the Law, President of the 
Historical Survey Commission, and 
President of the Board of Fire Com- 
missioners of San Francisco. Davis 
was an enthusiastic son of his native 
State. The son of a forty-niner, he 
became Grade President of the Native 
Sons of the Golden West. He pub- 
lished various monographs, and made 
addresses on sundry occasions of 
historical celebration. One of these 
was California, Romantic and Re- 
sourceful. Another was his address 
“The History of California” published 
in the volume, The Pacific Ocean in 
History. He was wont to say, “I 
wish to do what I can to make the 
people of California realize how rich 
in significance and romance are their 
own history and tradition, quite equal, 
if they only knew it, to the more 
familiar history and tradition that 
gather about Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock.” He was a member of the 
Commission appointed by the Gover- 
nor to secure approved statues of 
Junipero Serra and Thomas Starr 
King, the Californians selected to 
represent the State in the Washington 
Hall of Fame. Davis was married at 


Jackson, Cal., November 26, 1896, to 
Lillian Christina Parks. There are four 
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children, three girls and a boy. He 
was a member of the famous Bohemian 
Club, and of the Harvard Club. His 
devotion to the Class found constant 
expression, and he often expressed 
regret that distance kept him from the 
reunions. Even the twenty-fifth he 
could not attend, that occurring in the 
year of the San Francisco fire. — 
James Pendleton Cruger, born at 
Paris, May 3, 1860, the son of Eugene 
Charles and Mary (Jauncey) Cruger, 
died at Durango, Mexico, May 8, 1930. 
He entered College from St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro. He was with the 
Class for one year only, and later for 
a year with the Class of ’82. Ten years 
later he did some studying, in connec- 
tion with the Scranton Correspondence 
School of Mines and in an assayer’s 
office. His interests were ranching and 
mining, and these interests took him 
for much of his life to Texas and 
Mexico. Jim Cruger was essentially 
a wanderer, and his address was often 
for the Secretary an unsolved problem. 
He was married at London, May 8, 
1881, to Amy, daughter of Alexander 
W. and Ann E. Shepard, of Brooklyn. 
There are six children, three boys and 
three girls, his daughter Nanine being 
Mrs. Alexander Paternotte, his daugh- 
ter Amy, Mrs. Peter Olney. He was 
a member of the Players’ Club of New 
York. The members of the Class have 
had little, if any, opportunity of seeing 
Cruger, since the long-ago freshman 
days. — John Hubbard Sturgis died 
at Cambridge May 8, 1930.. He was 
born at London, October 11, 1860, 
the son of John Hubbard and Frances 
Anne (Codman) Sturgis. Sturgis en- 
tered College from Noble’s School. 
Immediately after graduation he en- 
tered upon the business of railroading, 
first with the New York and New 
England Railroad Company, then with 
the Fitchburg Railroad, and finally 
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with the Burlington System, where he 
continued, at Keokuk and later at St. 
Joseph, until 1903. He was then in 
New York as auditor of the American 
Can Company, which he gave up in 
1906, returning with satisfaction, for 
his own sake and for the sake of his 
children’s schooling, to Massachusetts, 
to become treasurer of the Franklin 
Savings Bank of Boston. He retired in 
1920. During the years after coming to 
Boston, Sturgis was deeply interested in 
philanthropic undertakings, especially 
in the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, of which Society 
he was treasurer. He maintained an 
office at 53 State Street for the care of 
trust properties, etc., and where he 
could “‘look out over Boston Harbor, 
back over the busy years, and forward 
to a few more anniversaries.” He took 
great delight in his house and garden in 
Cambridge, and in his farm at West 
Dover, Vt. John Sturgis was the 
author of many unostentatious kind- 
nesses, and was a wise counsellor and a 
faithful friend. — Robert Swift, who 
died at Boston, July 18, 1930, was 
born at Roxbury January 21, 1859, the 
son of John Lindsay and Sarah Edes 
(Allen) Swift. Swift entered College 
from the English High School, Boston. 
He received his S.B. in 1881, and his 
M.D. in ’85, and for many years 
practised general medicine in Roslin- 
dale. During the war he was accepted 
for Volunteer Medical Service, though 
not called to active duty, and in 1919 
he was a member of the volunteer 
police. He was attached to the Boston 
Dispensary, in the Medical Depart- 
ment. He declared himself an opti- 
mist, who led a quiet, uneventful life. 
That he was a member of the Boston 
Entomological Club, the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, and the Loyal 
Legion, tells something of his interests. 
Of late years he was a constant attend- 
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ant at the Class reunions, and seemed 
to take pleasure in the association. 


1882 


Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
851 Marlborough St., Boston 

The usual Class dinner was held at 
the Algonquin Club, Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, June 18, 1930. 
There were thirty-one members present 
and Hon. Thomas C. Thacher of the 
Class Committee presided. — Frederic 
M. Stone has given up his office in 
Boston and his address is 224 Central 
Avenue, Milton. Mr. and Mrs. Stone 
left in July for an extended trip to 
South America. — Charles H. Bartlett, 
of Bangor, Maine, is recovering from 
a serious sickness and is improving in 
health. — Henry White, a temporary 
member of the Class, died in Boston 
December 22, 1925. He was born in 
Quincy, September 14, 1860 and fitted 
for College at the Hyde Park High 
School, and was with the Class for the 
freshman year only. He then studied 
law and was admitted to the bar and 
practised in Boston till 1887. He then 
spent several years in the town of Santo 
Domingo in the Island of Haiti, in 
business as agent for people in Boston 
who had a concession in the island, and 
was for a time chief clerk in the office of 
the American Consul there. He re- 
turned to Boston and was chief clerk 
in the Washington Street freight office 
of the New Haven Railroad for some 
years, but for several years was a pro- 
fessional accountant, mostly for clients 
in Maine and New Hampshire. He was 
married in Boston April 7, 1897, to 
Annie Louise, daughter of Charles 
H. Stone, and had one son Henry 
White, Jr., who lives in Jamaica Plain. 
— The Rev. David Claiborne Garrett 
died at his home in Concord, Mass., on 
August 17, 1930. He was born in 
Burlington, Iowa, December 23, 1857, 
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where he graduated from the High 
School in 1875. After two years tu- 
toring he entered the Sophomore Class 
of Griswold College at Davenport, 
Iowa, where he took the degree of A.B. 
in 1880. He then traveled in Europe 
and for a year studied theology and in 
September, 1881, entered Harvard as 
a member of the Class of 1882, taking 
his A.B. degree there in 1882. He then 
continued his study for the ministry 
at the Theological School of Griswold 
College and received the degree of A.M. 
in 1883, In the same year he was 
ordained to the priesthood of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He was 
rector of the united parishes of Trinity 
and Christ’s Church at Davenport, 
Iowa, from June, 1883, to July, 1890, 
rector of St. Mark’s at Seattle from 
July, 1890, to September, 1897, the 
rector of Trinity at Portland, Oregon, 
for two years, and at St. Luke’s, San 
Francisco, for three years. He was then 
compelled by a serious illness to give 
up his work on the Pacific Coast and to 
rest for a time from his active duties. 
He was then for some years rector at 
Chestnut Hill, and at St. Louis. For 
several years before his death, because 
of poor health he had preached only 
occasionally, and had lived much of the 
time at Concord, Mass., where one of 
his two sons lived. He married at 
Concord, September 1, 1883, Lily 
Selmes, daughter of Tilden R. Selmes, 
of Quincy, Ill., and had one daughter 
and two sons. Mrs. Garrett died in 
June of this year. At the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Class in June, 1907, Garrett preached 
the sermon for the Class at Trinity 
Church, Boston. 


1883 
GerorceE D. BurraceE, See. 
60 State St., Boston 
The annual Class dinner was held 
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at the Union Club, Boston, June 18. 
Twenty-nine men were present. The 
speakers were Hamlin, Eaton, Good- 
nough, Pearmain, Lane, Lee and 
Grandgent. The speaking was excellent 
and the evening an enjoyable one. — 
At a business meeting held in Stough- 
ton 11, on Commencement Day, G. D. 
Burrage was elected Secretary. — 
William Barnes died May 1, 1930. 
He was born in Decatur, IIl., September 
3, 1860, the son of William A. Barnes 
and Eleanor (Sawyer) Barnes. He 
prepared for College at the Illinois 
Industrial University and was admitted 
to the Lawrence Scientific School in 
1879. He received the degrees of S.B. 
magna cum laude with the Class of 1883 
and in 1887 received the degree of M.D. 
from the Harvard Medical School. 
After study in Europe he practised 
surgery in Decatur, TIIl., until his 
death. He was a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. Barnes was 
an entomologist of note and had the 
largest collection of North American 
lepidoptera in existence, more than 
400,000 specimens. He was a member 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and of numer- 
ous entomological societies in this 
country and Europe. He was the 
author of Contributions to the Natural 
History of Lepidoptera of North 
America (1911-24), of Check List of 
the Lepidoptera of Boreal North Amer- 
ica (1917), of Illustrated Species of the 
Genus Catocala (1918), and of many 
articles for entomological journals. 
The great interest of his life, however, 
was the organization, building, and 
development of the Decatur and 
Macon County Hospital, of which he 
became president and which stands as 
a memorial of his administrative ability 
and public spirit. He was married 
June 18, 1891, to Miss Charlotte Lan- 
craft Gillett, who survives him with 
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one daughter and one son. — At the 
fifty-seventh annual session of the 
National Conference of Social Workers 
held at Boston in June, Brackett was 
one of the few speakers at the reunion 
banquet and presided at one of the 
banquet meetings and also at a meeting 
of the Public Welfare Division. — 
Grandgent has been appointed Ex- 
change Professor at the Sorbonne for 
the second shalf of the academic year 
1930-31. He held this office once 
before in 1915-16. On May 27, he gave 
an address at the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration at the First Church in Roxbury. 
— Hamlin received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. from Columbia Uni. 
versity in June. — Lane spoke under 
the auspices of Science Service on 
June 6, on “The Age of the Earth,” 
over the National Broadcasting Unit, 
Washington, D.C. — Putnam received 
an honorary degree from New York 
University in June. — The following 
members have changed their addresses: 
Palmer Coolidge, to 15 East 41st Street, 
New York City; Hubbard, to Wayland; 
Lyman, to 30 State Street, Boston; 
Rice, to 2701 Best Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and Robinson to 72 West Cedar 
Street, Boston. — Members are ear- 
nestly requested to notify the Secre- 
tary of any change of address, 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec, 
70 State St., Boston 

The Degree of Doctor of Science was 
conferred upon E. E. Allen by the 
University of Pennsylvania at Com- 
mencement in June, 1930.— Gordon 
Abbott is president of the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, with which institu- 
tion he has been connected in an offi- 
cial capacity for many years. —F, A. 
Harrington died in Buffalo, N.Y. on 
December 30, 1929. He was born in 
Orangeport, N.Y., October 19, 1854, 
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the son of Henry Stewart and Hannah 
Jane (Adams) Harrington. He pre- 
pared for College at DeVeaux College, 
Suspension Bridge, N.Y. After gradu- 
ating with the Class, he entered the 
Harvard Medical School in the second 
year’s class and at the completion of 
the fourth year’s studies in 1887, 
received degrees of M.D. and A.M. 
He took up the practice of his profes- 
sion immediately in Buffalo, and con- 
tinued actively therein until a few 
days before his death. At one time he 
was sanitary inspector for the city of 
Buffalo and for a few years was a 
lecturer on hygiene at Niagara Uni- 
versity. He was married in Buffalo, 
N.Y., July 10, 1897, to Clementina, 
daughter of Francesco Roberto and 
Angela Maria (Scinta) Ortolani, who 
survives him with all their children, 
seven sons and a daughter. —H. W. 
Blanchard died in Marblehead, on 
August 24. He was born in Cambridge 
on May 31, 1863, the son of Walter 
Scott and Helen Augusta (Wheeler) 
Blanchard. He prepared for College 
at the Concord High School, Concord, 
Mass. After graduating with the 
Class, his business interest during his 
entire life was in lumber, with the 
exception of six months when he was 
associated with the Metropolitan Bank 
of Boston. He was engaged in the 
wholesale line in the lumber industry 
until 1900, when he organized the 
Blanchard Lumber Company, repre- 
senting mills located in various parts 
of the country. At the time of his 
death he was president and treasurer 
of that company and held a prominent 
place in the industry. He organized 
also the Portage Lake Mills Company, 
Portage Lake, Maine, of which he was 
president. He was a director for many 
years of the National American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, of which at 
one time he was president; and he was 
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director also of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. During the war he was a member 
of the Spruce Bureau, which furnished 
lumber in the building of various 
United States Army Camps. He was 
married, in 1887, to Julia Smith Wood, 
of Concord, Mass., who survives him 
with two sons and a daughter. 


1885 
Henry M. Wituams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

The Class celebrated its forty-fifth 
anniversary rather quietly, first driving 
about the College grounds to see the 
new buildings, then lunching at Mellon 
Hall of the Business School, attend- 
ing the Yale-Harvard ball game, and 
having their Class dinner at the Algon- 
quin Club. The Secretary presided and 
Professor McAdie, honorary member, 
acted as toastmaster. G. R. Nutter read 
a poem and the Secretary made his 
report at length. Among the other 
speakers were C. B. Gleason from San 
Jose, Cal., J. A. Hill and F. A. Delano, 
from Washington; Dr. Robin Peterson 
from the University of Michigan and 
W. S. Thayer. E. F. Woods had 
charge of the dinner arrangements. 
About forty men attended the various 
gatherings. The next day on Com- 
mencement a number attended the 
morning exercises and a group of thirty 
the luncheon at Hollis 23, most of 
whom went to the alumni exercises 
and heard Dr. W. S. Thayer speak on 
the possibility of recognizing in some 
way in Memorial Hall the names of 
Harvard men who fought during the 
Civil War in behalf of the South. — 
R. W. Boyden has been nominated by 
Austria for the vacancy in the World 
Court. He sailed on September 3 to 
adjust some of the mixed claims at 
Amsterdam and Hamburg.— W. A. 
Chandler and A. T. French are fre- 
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quently mentioned in Owen Wister’s 
recent book on President Roosevelt. — 
F. A. Delano has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. — A. Keefe has 
sailed as representative of the National 
Research Council of the American 
Geological Association to attend the 
Centennial of the French Geological 
Society. —Edward Dudley Marsh 
died in New York City, March 16, 
1930. He was born at Newport, R.I., 
the son of Ivory White Richardson and 
Mary Shepard (Whitman) Marsh, 
January 31, 1864. He prepared for 
College at the Rogers High School of 
Newport, entering with the freshman 
class. He was a member of the Insti- 
tute of 1770 and graduated magna 
cum laude. In 1893 he received the 
degree of A.M. after further study. 
For fifteen years he was engaged in 
teaching in preparatory schools and 
thereafter was engaged in the cotton 
business in New York City, except for 
two years spent abroad chiefly in study 
at Oxford. His literary efforts were 
confined to so-called market letters. 
He was twice married, first to Elizabeth 
May Steadman at Boston, February 
14, 1884, and later to Florence S. 
Jewett at Stamford, Conn., October 
12, 1907. There were no children of 
either marriage. —G. R. Nutter was 
chairman of the reception committee 
and toastmaster at the banquet 
tendered to the English and French 
jurists and lawyers on their way home 
from attending the American Bar 
Association meeting at Chicago early 
this month.— Dr. R. Peterson is 
building an all-year-round house on his 
land at Duxbury, to be his permanent 
home after his retirement from the 
University of Michigan two years 
hence. — Edward C. Thayer has re- 
tired from his jobbing and wholesale 
boot and shoe business in New York, 
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which will now go out of business 
after a hundred years in the family. 
— Dr. W. S. Thayer was presented 
with a medal from the American 
Medical Association at its eighty-first 
annual convention in Detroit last June. 
—Henry M. Williams reported, as 
chairman of the committee on Gradu- 
ate Housing at the Associated Harvard 
Clubs meeting in June, on the desira- 
bility of such housing for the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. He has 
been made a member of the committee 
of the Overseers to visit the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


1888 

Henry S. Warpner, See. 

160 Front St., New York City 

On Commencement Day, June 19, 
the Class of 1888 celebrated the forty- 
second anniversary cf its graduation. 
The Class spread, of excellent quality, 
was served by the Class Committee in 
Holworthy 1 at noon and was followed 
by a brief business meeting. In the 
afternoon a considerable delegation 
from the Class joined the alumni pro- 
cession and attended the alumni 
exercises. At 4.30 p.m., the members 
of the Class took motors for F. H. 
Kennard’s estate, a beautiful spot in 
Newton Center where he gave a lawn 
party for his classmates. At eight 
o'clock in the evening he was their host 
at a delightful Class dinner at the 
Harvard Club of Boston. He opened 
the after-dinner speaking by a few 
words appreciative of the occasion 
and his company and appointed the 
Class Secretary to act as toastmaster. 
C. F. Adams, Secretary of the Navy, 
made a very interesting speech. Fol- 
lowing his remarks were short speeches 
by Judge G. A. Carpenter, R. T. 
Paine, S. L. Swarts, Larz Anderson, 
Colonel E. A. Harriman, Dr. F. B. 
Lund, and G. W. Cram, Secretary of 
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the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
J. W. Appleton and S. L. Swarts each 
sang a song. There were forty-one 
members of the Class at the dinner. 
All told, forty-seven were present for 
some part of the reunion. Among the 
number was H. M. Hartshorn who had 
never before attended one of the Class 
gatherings since leaving College. — 
The Alumni Bulletin of July 3 states 
that twenty-one members of the Class 
of 1930, ‘‘The largest number ever 
recorded,” being four and a quarter 
per cent of the total of 495, received 
their A.B. degrees summa cum laude. 
According to the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, out of 244 members of the Class 
of 1888 who received the degree of A.B., 
eighteen or over seven per cent, gradu- 
ated summa cum laude. — New York 
University conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws on C. F, 
Adams, Secretary of the Navy, on 
June 11. He was elected an Overseer of 
Harvard University on Commence- 
ment Day. Out of 7757 ballots cast, his 
vote exceeded by more than 1600 that 
of any other candidate. — The address 
of E. L. Blessom is 5 Grove Street, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. — 
S. A. Goodhue writes that at Com- 
mencement time he was on a voyage 
from Hongkong to New Orleans. — 
The address of Professor L. M. Keasbey 
is R.F.D. No. 2, Box 435, Tucson, 
Arizona. W.S. Merrill, after more than 
forty years’ service in the Newberry 
Library in the city of Chicago, has 
retired from his post with that institu- 
tion. He is now giving part-time 
service daily to the John Crerar Li- 
brary in the same city in classification 
and in preparing its new list of the 
periodicals, currently received, on 
sociology, science, and_ technology. 
These number over three thousand 
and include nearly every language of 
the civilized world. His book, called a 
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Code for Classifiers, is the only work of 
that kind ever published. —C. T, 
Sempers, who has been living in 
Philadelphia for some time, has re- 
turned to his farm at Elkton, Md. — 
T. H. Shepard’s address is 40 Central 
Street, Boston. — The Class Secretary 
was one of the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Harvard Club of Ver- 
mont at Woodstock on July 12.— 
James McCormick, the eldest member 
of the Class of 1888 from the time he 
joined it until his death, and for more 
than forty years in the service of the 
United States Geological Survey, died 
at Washington, D.C., March 17, 1930. 
He was a native of Massachusetts, born 
at Cheshire, Berkshire County, Febru- 
ary 13, 1858. His parents were Patrick 
and Honora (Hickey) McCormick. 
According to a paper in the Class 
archives he obtained his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of Cheshire. 
Later, he attended the State Normal 
School at Bridgewater, from which he 
was graduated in 1882. In the autumn 
of 1886 he enrolled as a second-year 
student in the Lawrence Scientific 
School, but in the following year was 
advanced to the senior class in the 
Scientific School and thereby enabled 
to graduate in June, 1888, with the 
degree of C.E. Throughout his course 
at Cambridge, he registered from 
Cheshire and roomed in 44 College 
House. In the summer of 1889 he 
received an appointment to the Topo- 
graphic Branch of the United States 
Geological Survey. He remained in 
this branch of the service for ten years 
during which time he was the author or 
co-author of upwards of twenty topo- 
graphic maps of portions of the eastern 
states. In 1900 and until 1907 he was 
employed in the map-editing work of 
the department and from 1908 until 
his retirement in 1930 was map editor. 
Since 1920, by presidential appoint- 
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ment, he had represented the United 
States Geological Survey as a mem- 
ber of the United States Geographic 
Board and was a member of its execu- 
tive committee. He was secretary 
of the Board from 1923 to 1927. He 
compiled the second edition of the 
Geographic Dictionary of Alaska, pub- 
lished by the Government in 1906 as 
Bulletin 299 of the United States 
Geological Survey. From 1923 to 1930 
he had been preparing a third edition, 
which was not completed at the time 
of his retirement. His colleagues in the 
department testify to his scholarship 
and the high quality of his work as 
cartographer and editor. The Director 
of the United States Geological Survey 
states that McCormick was recognized 
as “the preéminent authority on geo- 
graphic names.’ On reaching the age 
of seventy, in 1928, his service, which 
normally would have expired on 
February 13 of that year, was extended 
for two years. Shortly after his retire- 
ment, on February 13, 1930, he 
suffered a paralytic stroke from which 
he did not recover. Some years ago 
McCormick delivered addresses before 
the Gaelic Society of Washington on 
“The Gaelic Colonization of Scotland” 
and ‘‘Gaelic Surnames and Personal 
Names.” Before the District of 
Columbia Library Association he had 
delivered an address on ‘“ Map-Mak- 
ing.’ He married at Washington, 
DC., March 16, 1892, Miss Suzanne 
Elizabeth Tompkins of Louisville, 
Ky., who survives him. Their only 
child was their son, Wright McCormick, 
A.B. 1915, late sergeant, Company G, 
306th United States Infantry, A.E.F., 
who lost his life while mountain- 
climbing in New Mexico in 1922. 
James McCormick had made his home 
for years at the Albemarle in the City of 
Washington, but retained his legal 


residence in the town of his birth. — 
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William Barnes, once nationally known 
as a dominating figure in American 
politics, died of pneumonia at his home 
at Armonk, Westchester County, N.Y., 
June 25, 1930. He was born at Albany, 
N.Y., November 17, 1866, the son of 
William and Emily P. (Weed) Barnes, 
prepared for College at Albany Acad- 
emy and entered Harvard in the 
autumn of 1884 as a regular student 
with the Class of 1888. Except for his 
freshman year his rank as a scholar was 
excellent. He graduated in June, 1888, 
with the degree of A.B. magna cum 
laude, and with honorable mention in 
political economy and history. In his 
senior year he received a second Boyl- 
ston Prize for elocution. While an 
undergraduate he was an editor and 
president of the Daily Crimson, secre- 
tary of the Historical Society and of 
the Philosophical Club, a member of 
the Institute of 1770, the Delta Phi, the 
O.K., the Chess and Whist Club, the 
Finance Club, and the Hasty Pudding. 
At times he tried nearly every form of 
collegiate athletics, but except for 
rowing No. 2 in the winning eight in the 
scratch races in the autumn of 1885, he 
attained no eminence in these sports. 
Throughout his College course he 
registered from Albany. As a freshman 
he roomed at 17 Kirkland Street, as a 
sophomore in 28 Hilton Block, and in 
his junior and senior years in No. 82 in 
the same building. Before graduation 
he had formed definite plans for news- 
paper work, for which he had been 
training and in which he had acquired 
no little experience. In September, 
1888, he obtained a position with the 
Albany Evening Journal in its city 
department. About three months 
later he bought the Albany Morning 
Express, of which he became managing 
editor in January, 1889. The following 
April he purchased the control of the 
Evening Journal and brought the two 
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newspapers under one management. 
Simultaneously with his entry into 
professional journalism he began his 
active career as a Republican politician. 
He was delegate to many of the New 
York state and district conventions of 
his party, built up a strong party 
organization or “‘machine” in his city 
and state, and became one of the most 
potent political leaders or ‘“‘bosses.” 
He served as a member of the Republi- 
can State Committee for twenty-two 
years and as New York’s member of Re- 
publican National Committee for four 
years. He was a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention of 1896 and 
to the succeeding conventions. In 1908, 
at Roosevelt’s request, he supported 
Taft’s candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for President, but in 1910 
opposed Roosevelt’s efforts to control 
the New York State Convention. 
Though Roosevelt succeeded, Barnes 
grew in power, was elected chairman 
of the State Committee, led a successful 
fight for Taft’s renomination against 
Roosevelt in 1912, and made Wads- 
worth a United States Senator from 
New York in 1914. In the celebrated 
libel suit brought by Barnes against 
Roosevelt, the latter was victorious. 
In recent years Barnes had made his 
home in Westchester County. He still 
owned newspapers in Cohoes and 
Mechanicville, but had parted with 
his Albany publications and had ceased 
to be active in political life. In politics 
Barnes was a militant conservative 
with Federalist or Tory leanings, a 
man of strong convictions which he 
always backed with great courage and 
intellectual power. His knowledge of 
the history of United States politics 
and government was well-nigh perfect. 
Some of his more important speeches 
and addresses have been printed in 
pamphlet form. Barnes married (1) at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 12, 1888, Miss 









































Grace Davis; (2) January 17, 1923, 
Mrs. Maude (Fiero) Battershall. Sur- 
viving him are two sons by his first 
wife, Thurlow Weed Barnes, of the 
Class of 1912, and Landon Barnes, of 
the Class of 1919.— John Walter 
Wood died July 3, 1930, at his country 
estate, Hickory Island Farm, situated 
on one of the Thousand Islands in the 
St. Lawrence River near Clayton, N.Y. 
His death was caused by a streptococcic 
infection which followed an attack of 
grippe. A native of South Orange, N.J., 
he was born April 7, 1867, the son of 
John Walter and Sabina (Redmond) 
Wood. When he came to Harvard 
College as a freshman in the autumn 
of 1884, he had already gained a repu- 
tation as an oarsman at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H. For that reason 
he was chosen captain of the freshman 
crew. Though he concluded not to row 
during his first year and resigned his 
captaincy, he remained one of the 
leaders of his Class throughout his 
College course. He was a Class Mar- 
shal of the 1884 torchlight procession, 
one of the committeemen in charge of 
undergraduate participation in the 
celebration in 1886 of the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of Harvard 
College, president of the Varsity Club 
in his senior year, and third marshal 
of his Class on Class Day and Com- 
mencement in June, 1888. He rowed 
on the University crew and played in 
the rush line on the University football 
eleven. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, the D.K.E., the 
Zeta Psi, the Bicycle Club, the ’88 
Glee Club, the Hasty Pudding Club, 
and the Porcellian Club. Throughout 
his College course he registered from 
South Orange, N.J., and roomed in 
Hilton Block. His room in freshman i 
year was No. 25; in the three subse- I 
quent years, No. 27. He graduated 

with the degree of A.B. in June, 1888, 
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with honorable mention (twice) in 
natural history. After a year in London 
in the employ of Baring & Co., he 
returned to America and spent the rest 
of his life in the banking business in 
New York City. For one year he was 
in the banking house of Brown Brothers 
& Co. Next he was employed by Clark, 
Dodge & Co. In 1892 he became 
a partner in the firm of Hoskier, Wood 
& Co. Later, he was a member of the 
firm of L. von Hoffman & Co. In 1914, 
he organized and became the senior 
partner in the banking house of Wood, 
Struthers & Co., which specialized in 
investment securities. This last con- 
nection he held at the time of his death. 
His office was at No. 20 Pine Street, 
and his home at No. 118 East 65th 
Street, New York City. By his class- 
mates and by all his other acquaint- 
ances, Walter Wood was held in 
respect. He was a man of solid charac- 
ter, of high ideals and scrupulously 
correct in all his relations. His stand- 
ing in the community was high. The 
newspapers in reporting his death 
mentioned his fame as a sportsman. 
He was among the most skilled in 
salmon fishing in America and, in 
earlier years, had done some notable 
hunting in the wild parts of the 
Canadian Northwest. He married at 
Short Hills, N.J., September 24, 1895, 
Miss Nathalie Wilmer. Surviving are 
his widow, a daughter, Mrs. Francis 
D. White, and three sons, John Walter 
Wood, Jr., A.B., 1923, William D. 
Wood, and Eric J. W. Wood, of the 
Class of 1928. 


1890 


Howarp Cornine, Sec. 

86 Shepard St., Cambridge 
Edward Sturgis’s son, Edward Stur- 
gis, Jr., 27, was married, April 24, to 
Miss Mary W. Eustis, daughter of 
Frederic A. Eustis, ’01, A.M. ’02, 
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715. — Charles H. 
Taylor has been reélected president of 
the Boston Society of Natural History. 
Other officers of that organization are: 


S.M. ’03, S.D. 


Nathaniel T. Kidder, B.A.S. ’82, 
Glover M. Allen, ’01, A.M. ’03, Ph.D. 
04, and William M. Wheeler, Professor 
of Entomology at Harvard, vice- 
presidents; Charles V. McCoy, ’28, 
A.M. ’29, secretary; Augustus P. Lor- 
ing, Jr., 08, treasurer; Thomas Bar- 
bour, 06, A.M. ’08, Ph.D. ’11, Joseph 
A. Cushman, ’03, Ph.D. ’09, W. L. W. 
Field, ’98, A.M. (hon.) ’24, Frederic 
H. Kennard, ’88, and John C. Phillips, 
99, M.D. ’04, trustees. — Wellington 
Wells, LL.B. ’93, formerly president of 
the Massachusetts Senate, and at one 
time judge advocate general of the 
Massachusetts National Guard, has 
been elected commander of the Centen- 
nial Legion. — H. Fletcher Brown, A.M. 
792, received on June 9 the honorary 
degree of S.D. from the University of, 
Delaware. In conferring the degree 
the following was set forth: ‘Mr. 
Brown was persuaded in 1893, shortly 
before the time when he would have 
obtained the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in chemistry, to accept the 
position of chief chemist of the U.S. 
Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, 
R.I. It was there that he began his 
work in the development of smokeless 
powder, continuing in this field with 
the Navy Department until 1900, with 
the International Smokeless Powder & 
Chemical Company until 1904, and 
with E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
from 1904 until the present time. As 
director of the smokeless powder 
operating department of the duPont 
Company, Mr. Brown was largely 
responsible for furnishing an adequate 
supply of munitions to the Allied 
Armies in the eventful years of the 
World War. Of his later executive 
positions with that company and of his 
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present active interest in education in 
Delaware, it is not necessary to speak.” 
— Herbert Croly died at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., May 17, 1930. He was well 
known as a writer on public matters 
and since 1914 had been editor of The 
New Republic. From 1900 to 1906 he 
was editor of the Architectural Record, 
and he remained on the staff of that 
publication until 1913. In 1913-14 he 
delivered the Godkin Lecture at Har- 
vard. He was the author of Promise 
of American Life, 1909; Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna — His Life and Work, 1912; 
Progressive Democracy, 1914; and Wil- 
lard Straight, 1924. He was born at 
New York City, January 23, 1869, the 
son of David G. and Jennie (Cunning- 
ham) Croly, and studied at the College 
of the City of New York before he 
entered Harvard. In 1892 he married 
Louise Emory of Baltimore. 


1891 


A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Boston 


James Eads How died at Staunton, 
Va., July 22, 1930. He was born at 
St. Louis, Mo., September 30, 1868, the 
son of James Flinthem and Eliza Ann 
(Eads) How. Prepared at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H. In College, 
1887-89; degrees: S.T.B. (Meadville 
Theological Seminary), 1895; M.D. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1909. He was nation- 
ally known for his interest and help 
to the Brotherhood Branches for the 
unemployed and poor workers in big 
cities. He was unmarried. — Frederick 
Redman Clow died July 6, 1930, at 
Oshkosh, Wis. He was born at Nevada, 
Minn., November 29, 1863, the son of 
John Sherwin and Celinda Warren 
(Burnap) Clow. He prepared for 
College at High School, Austin, Minn., 
and Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. 
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In College, 1890-91; A.B., 1891; A.M., 
1892; Ph.D., 1899; A.B. (Carlton), 
1889; A.B. (cbid.), 1892. He spent his 
life teaching at Oshkosh Normal 
School and one summer in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was a pro- 
lifie writer on education, a_ highly 
esteemed and valuable man in his 
community. He leaves a wife, Minnie 
Alice (Baldwin) Clow, two daughters 
and a son; address 144 Elmwood 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wis. — Arthur 
James Cumnock died at New York 
City, June 8, 1930. Ever since his 
graduation from College, with the 
exception of a few months spent in 
cotton mills at Lowell and a special 
course at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, he had been a wholesale 
dealer in textiles in New York City, and 
for many years had been one of the 
leading men in that industry in this 
country. When he went to New York 
City he entered the employ of Clarence 
Whitman & Co., but in 1898 he joined 
the firm of Catlin & Co.; in 1902 he 
became a member of the firm, and for 
several years was its president. Last 
March Catlin & Co. consolidated with 
the Farish Dry Goods Company, and 
Cumnock was chosen president of the 
new corporation, the Catlin Farish 
Co. He was also president of the 
American Spinning Company, the 
Catlin Yarn Company, the Florence 
Mills Company, a director of the 
Appleton Mills, the Appleton Manu- 
facturing Company, and the Hill 
Manufacturing Company, and a trustee 
of the New York Trust Company. In 
his undergraduate days he was the 
most prominent man in College. For 
two years he was captain of the football 
eleven. In the fall of 1890, the second 
year of his captaincy, the eleven de- 
feated Yale at Springfield, 12 points to 
6; this was Harvard’s first victory over 
Yale in the modern game of football. 
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He was first marshal of his class at 
Commencement in 1891. He was born 
at Lowell, February 12, 1868, the son 
of Alexander G. and Frances (Ross) 
Cumnock, and prepared at the Lowell 
High School. In 1894 he married Mary 
P. Cutting of Pittsfield, Mass. She 
survives, with a daughter, the wife of 
the Hon. Lionel Forbes-Semphill of 
England. Three sisters also survive. 
— John Watkins Mariner died at 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 25, 1930. He 
had been in the real estate business in 
Milwaukee ever since his graduation 
from College. He was born in that city, 
February 8, 1868, the son of Ephraim 
and Lucinda (Watkins) Mariner, and 
prepared for College at J. P. Hopkin- 
son’s School, Boston. In 1894 he 
married Mary F. Antisdel, who sur- 
vives, with two daughters. A _ third 
daughter, born in 1895, died in 1902. — 
James R. Finlay’s address is 1936 Bank 
of Manhattan Building, 40 Wall Street, 
New York City. — Robert L. O’Brien, 
former editor of the Boston Herald, has 
been reélected president of the Middle- 
sex Club, a Republican organization 
in Massachusetts. — T. Nelson Per- 
kins, LL.B. ’94, LL.D. ’26, received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Dartmouth College on June 17.— 
Minot Simons, S.T.B. and A.M. ’94, 
minister of All Souls Church, New 
York City, has been elected a director 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
to represent the Ministerial Union. — 
Thomas J. Stead’s address has been 
changed to 1504 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. — Nicholas Long- 
worth, Law ’92-93, Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives, 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege at its Commencement exercises on 
June 18. — Samuel D. Parker has been 
reélected treasurer of the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers. He has 
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held that office since 1912. — Henry 
M. Saville has published A Boy’s Let- 
ters of Seventy-Seven Years Ago. The 
author was for many years rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Waltham. — 
Wyman K. Flint has a grandson, Lau- 
rence Henry Piper, who was born at 
Concord, N.H., May 10, to Rev. 
Laurence F. Piper and Frances G. 
(Flint) Piper, (Smith) ’21. — Ansel 
E. Beckwith was elected a member of 
the board of managers of the Ohio 
Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, at the meeting of the Society, held 
at Springfield, Ohio, on March 26. — 
Carroll N. Brown, Ph.D. ’00, Associ- 
ate Professor of Classics at the College 
of the City of New York, has been 
appointed Visiting Professor at the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens for the academic year 1930- 
81. Professor and Mrs. Brown will live 
at the school from October to May. — 
Francis Rogers, who is chairman of the 
American committee of the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Music, Fontainebleau, 
France, will attend a luncheon in honor 
of the officials of that institution to be 
held in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the 
school. 


1892 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover 


Oliver Fairfield Wadsworth died at 
his home, Great Falls, Mon., May 30, 
1930. He attended the Harvard Law 
School during the freshman year of 
our Class; and under the custom 
existing at that time he played on our 
freshman eleven. — George Stephens, 
Jr., died August 6, 1930. A more ex- 
tended notice of his life will appear 
later. — J. W. Ganson’s address is 252 
West 85th Street, New York City. He 
is engaged in private tutoring in the 
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various branches of college preparatory 
work. — Hume Lewis has been travel- 
ing about the world during the past 
year. — W. Cameron Forbes, recently 
appointed Ambassador to Japan, sailed 
for his post in August. 


1893 


W. D. Howe, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 


Fifty-five members of the Class 
attended its anniversary dinner at the 
Harvard Club, Boston, on June 18, 
1930. In the absence of George Rich- 
mond Fearing, President of the Class, 
Charles K. Cummings presided and 
also acted as toastmaster. Early in the 
course of the evening, Cummings, 
Straus, and Trafford carried the 
greetings of the Class to the Class of 
77, which was dining in the adjoining 
room and asked President Lowell to 
do ’93 the honor of addressing it. He 
responded promptly — the whole Class 
rising and greeting him as he entered 
with the three envoys and was con- 
ducted to the head table. He spoke 
most delightfully for about five min- 
utes, telling us briefly of the tremen- 
dous growth of the University during 
the past decade and, suiting his vein 
to the occasion, causing much laughter 
in imparting the impressions upon him 
of the rapidity of its growth. His 
presence among us, his greetings to the 
Class, and his address were deeply 
appreciated and will be happily re- 
membered by all of us. The after- 
dinner speakers were Bardeen, Hickey, 
Sibley, and Straus, while Dole sang 
several stirring songs to Nutter’s 
accompaniment. — Learned Hand has 
been reélected for a term of six years to 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard. — 
William Anthony Clark died at New 
York City, April 24, 1930. He was 
born at Mineral Point, Wis., July 13, 











1868, the son of William Henry Clark 
and Jane Nicholas Clark. He came 
to Harvard from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, joining the Class of 1899 in its 
senior year. The following fifteen 
years he devoted himself to educa- 
tional, social, and philanthropic work 
at the Lincoln House in Boston and 
the Gordon House in New York. He 
then went into mining in Mexico, and 
operated successfully there until the 
United States entered the War, when 
he went to France and served half a 
year as Hut Secretary until transferred 
to the American Red Cross. After the 
Armistice, he was appointed Manager 
of Relief for the North East of France, 
including Alsace-Lorraine, with his 
headquarters at Verdun. Upon return- 
ing to this country, he spent two years 
with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Training, as head of the Division for 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled Ex- 
Service Men in New York, Connecticut 
and New Jersey, while for a time he was 
Assistant in administration for the 
whole country. During the last ten 
years of his life he was in the real estate 
business in New York City. On Febru- 
ary 10, 1894, at Boston, he married 
Miss Frances Marie Freese of Hart- 
ford, Conn. She died November 20, 
1895, leaving one child, William 
Anthony, Jr., who graduated from 
Harvard in 1916, and from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
1921. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 

107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

The thirty-sixth annual dinner of 
the Class was held at the Brookline 
Country Club on the evening of June 
18. Forty-six members were present. 
The dinner was preceded by a business 
meeting, at which the Secretary pre- 
sented various reports including one 
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on the Woodworth Scholarship Fund 
and the Endicott Peabody Saltonstall 
Prize. The holder of the Prize this year 
is Charles McKim Norton, ’29. For 
next year the Dean of Harvard College 
and the Dean of the Law School have 
appointed Clarence E. Galston, ’30. 
At the dinner the Secretary was toast- 
master. Brief remarks were made by 
W. H. Carey, whom the Class was glad 
to see again after some years; O. A. 
Lemke, the long-distance traveler to 
the celebration; and C. T. Keller, who 
spoke of the expedition to Serabit, in 
which K. Lake of our Class is engaged. 
Speeches were made by S. M. Williams, 
who revealed some but not too many of 
the secrets of the Great and General 
Court; A. L. Endicott, who spoke of the 
latest improvements at Harvard; C. L. 
Safford, whose speech took the form of 
a recitative on the essence of the 
modern undergraduate; and H. C. 
Lakin, who in an eloquent address 
explained some of the disadvantages of 
political life in Washington for a young 
man in search of a career. Bob Ho- 
mens, in his best vain, entertained the 
Class with a song on bacon and greens. 
A pleasant episode was a visit from the 
entire Class of 1869. Homans had 
been dispatched as an envoy to that 
Class bearing the homage of ’94 with 
an appropriate present. ’69 replied by 
coming en masse, all seven, with a 
similarly appropriate present as well 
as a bouquet of red roses. The Secre- 
tary of ’69, William S. Hall, in a speech 
that itself was an eloquent acknowledg- 
ment, introduced the orator of the 
Class, Austin G. Fox, to deliver an 
oration decently and in order. This 
function was admirably performed. 
The Secretary tried to rise to the 
occasion by replying in Latin and was 
immediately answered by Mr. Fox in 
the same tongue. — The fourth in- 
formal dinner of the season was held 
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at the Harvard Union, Thursday, May 
15. Twenty-five men were present. 
Before dinner, a visit was paid to the 
University Museum and the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy under the 
guidance of the director, Dr. Thomas 


Barbour. At the dinner, Mr. W. J. 
Clench, curator of mollusks, gave an 
interesting talk about Dr. Barbour and 
his inspiring influence as a leader in the 
Museum work. He also described the 
stations maintained by the Museum in 
Cuba and Panama and told of several 
field trips that he had made. — 
William Popple Bacheller died at 
Newport, R.I., April 28, 1930. From 
1895 to 1903 he was a cashier on the 
steamers of the Fall River Line. Then 
he taught for three months at the 
Coddington School, Newport, R.I. 
Since that time he had been with the 
office of the superintendent of marine 
construction, New England Steamship 
Company, Newport. He was born at 
Newport, December 8, 1870, the son of 
George W. and Anne F. (Popple) 
Bacheller, and prepared for College at 
Rogers Hill School, Newport. In 1902 
he married Tillie Anhorn Bachellor. — 
Frederic Ernest Farrington died sud- 
denly of heart failure at his home in 
Washington, D.C., on June 1. He was 
born at Waltham, December 15, 1872, 
the son of John Henry and Mary 
Ellen (Hildreth) Farrington. He pre- 
pared for College at Waltham High 
School. After graduation, he received 
an A.M. at Columbia in 1902; was a 
student at Jena in 1902; at Paris in 
1903; Ph.D., Columbia, 1904, also 
obtaining a doctor’s diploma, Teachers 
College in 1904. He was instructor at 
the Waltham High School, 1894-97; 
instructor in mathematics, Collegiate 
School, New York City, 1897-1901; 
Fellow in Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1901-02; International 
Fellow (Columbia University) for study 
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in France, 1902-03; director of neigh- 
borhood work, Speyer School, Teachers 
College, 1903-04; Assistant. Professor 
of Education, University of California, 
1904-08; Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration (Comparative 
Education), Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1910-16; special col- 
laborator, United States Bureau of 
Education, 1914; in active service at 
the Bureau, Division of Immigrant 
Education, 1915-17, headmaster, 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, 
1917. He became Associate Professor 
of Education, summer sessions, Colum- 
bia University in 1909, University of 
Chicago, 1910; Lecturer on Education 
at Yale University, and Connecticut 
State High School Inspector in 1914-15. 
He was executive secretary of the 
National Education Association Com- 
mittee on International Congress on 
Education, Oakland, Cal., 1915; and 
investigator of the San Francisco 
School Survey in 1916. He belonged to 
many learned organizations and social 
clubs. He was not only the head- 
master of Chevy Chase School, but the 
president of the Chevy Chase Savings 
Bank. He was the author of numerous 
works on educational matter. He 
married Isabelle Scudder at New 
Haven, Conn., November 23, 1898, 
by whom he is survived. — Robert 
Etheridge Gregg was born in New 
York, N.Y., January 5, 1872, the son 
of David and Sarah Kate (Etheridge) 
Gregg. He prepared for College at the 
Boston Latin School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1894, after completing his 
work for the A.B. before graduation, he 
entered the Graduate School, taking 
English courses, but was forced by ill 
health to leave before completing the 
year. He then devoted some time to 


writing. In 1895 he entered the Law 
School and completed the first year. 
Then, taken ill again, he went South, 
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passed twice under the  surgeon’s 
hands, and afterwards settled for a time 
in Brooklyn, New York. He returned 
to Cambridge in 1901 and entered the 
secomd-year class of the Law School, 
receiving the LL.B. degree in 1903, 
and began the practice of law in Boston. 
His health was still uncertain, and after 
two major operations, performed to- 
gether, in September, 1910, he with- 
drew from the practice of law and 
devoted himself to private study. In 
recent years his health had been poor. 
He died at his residence in West 
Newton on June 2, 1930. He married 
Susan Vail Crowell at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on October 2, 1894. He is survived by 
his widow and their children, David, 
the Class Baby, born September 29, 
1895, and Robert Etheridge, Jr., born 
December 25, 1905.— Coker Fifield 
Clarkson died of heart disease on June 
5. He was born at Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 11, 1870, the son of James Sullivan 
and Anna (Howell) Clarkson, and pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H. After gradu- 
ation he attended the Harvard Law 
School, receiving the degree of LL.B. 
in 1896. He was a member of the 
Philadelphia and New York bars, with 
general, corporation, and patent law 
practice. He specialized in technical 
and automobile matters. He was 
secretary and general manager of the 
Society of Automobile Engineers, and 
of its successor, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, since 1910, and was also 
editor of the Journal of Society of 
Automotive Engineers. He served in 
Washington, and in England and 
France during the war, as a member of 
the Automotive Products Section, 
Council of National Defense, and of 
the International Aircraft Commission. 
He married Lucy Miller Corkhill at 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1898. 
She with their child, Olivia Miller, 
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born April 23, 1907, survives him. — 
A celebration was held in honor of the 
seventieth birthday of S. K. Vatralsky 
on April 7 at Sophia, Bulgaria. The 
exercises consisted of a concert, read- 
ings, songs, and recitations taken from 
his writings. The Secretary sent a 
cablegram of congratulations from the 
Class. A religious monthly, Doukhovna 
Obnova, issued a jubilee number con- 
sisting entirely of letters, articles, 
poems, and pictures celebrating Vatral- 
sky’s life and achievements. — J. R. 
Oliver preached the sermon at Matins 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on June 15. — 
C. R. Stetson, rector of Trinity Parish, 
New York City, gave the Baccalaureate 
address at Belmont Hill School, June 
8.—E. K. Rand delivered the Phi 
Beta Kappa address on ‘‘Dante and 
Virgil” at Bowdoin College, May 19. 
He also delivered the Commencement 
address at the Baldwin School at Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, on June 12. — 
C. Herrman read a paper at the annual 
meeting of the American Pediatric 
Society on June 17. — J. L. Tryon has 
been appointed Director of Admissions 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. — P. Gardner returned in 
June from a trip around the world. — 
E. Sedgwick returned in July from 
traveling in Japan. — Among ’94 men 
who traveled abroad this summer were 
H. C. Greene, W. F. Williams, and 
E. K. Rand, who was lecturer on the 
Second Virgilian Cruise managed by 
the Bureau of University Travel in 
August. — An article appeared in the 
Town Crier of Philadelphia for April 
25 on the attainments and experiences 
of W.S. Wadsworth, Medical Examiner 
in Philadelphia. — Publications: A. M. 
Brooks, Readings in Art Appreciation 
(Marshall, Jones); E. K. Rand, A Walk 
to Horace’s Farm (Houghton Mifflin 
Company); J. Underhill, with an- 
other, ‘‘The Experimental Mind,” 
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Quarterly of the Colorado School of 
Mines, xxv (1930) 3-20. 


1895 
Freperic H. Nasu, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

Charles F. D. Belden received on 
May 14 the insignia of Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy in recogni- 
tion of his “‘interest in Italian art and 
letters and because of his activities in 
the promotion of literary understand- 
ing between Italy and the United 
States, especially in matters relating 
to the general public.” On June 16 he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Boston University. — John G. 
Kaufman on July 3, 1930, married 
Ann M. Joyce. — Mark Lee Luther 
published August, 1930, The Saranoff 
Murder, in collaboration with Lillian 
C. Ford. — William B Munro (honor- 
ary member) received the degree 
Litt.D., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1930. He is President of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. — Guy Murchie has re- 
tired from the active practice of law. 
He will reside in New York. — Philip 
Nichols is vice-president of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, Boston. — Torrance 
Parker has given up private practice of 
the law and is now general counsel for 
the First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Boston. He is also First Reader of the 
First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Cambridge. — Anthony Rose reports 
the birth of another daughter, May 30, 
1927. — Philip P. Sharples has been 
elected a director of the American 
Unitarian Association. — New  ad- 
dresses: John A. Brewster, Hudson 
View Gardens, 183d Street, New York 
City; Fritz Von Briesen, 970 Park 
Avenue, New York City; William E. 
Cate, 335 Brighton Avenue, Long 
Branch, N.J.; Cary R. Colburn, 
Mitsui Bank Building, Osaka, Japan; 
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Edwin S. Dodge, 148 State Street, 
Boston; Dr. Rolfe Floyd, 19 West 
55th Street, New York City; Joseph 
W. Goodwin, Jr., 60 Wall Street, New 
York City; J. Washington Hill, M.D., 
313 Columbus Avenue, Boston; H. F. 
Jenkins, Longwood Towers, Brookline; 
Frederick C. Jones, 3436 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Sydney A. Lawton, 
Poundridge, Westchester County, N.Y. 
(mail address, R.F.D. 55, Springdale, 
Conn.); Arthur S. Learoyd, 501 East 
Mountain Street, Glendale, Cal.; Mark 
Lee Luther, 131 West Mt. Airy Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Daniel E. Lynch, 
165 Broadway, New York City; 
Seward B. McNear, 738 Merchants 
Exchange Building, San Francisco, 
Cal.; John L. Norton, 639 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Austin Potter, 43 Devonshire Street, 
Boston; Brooks Reed, 22 Newbury 
Street, Boston; Walter E. Severance, 
1901 Market Street, Harrisburg, Penn.; 
Waldo H. Sherman, 155 19th Avenue, 
S.E., St. Petersburg, Fla.; Edwin T. 
Stieger, 630 East Lincoln Avenue, Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y.; Whitman Symmes, 51 
Shipley Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Dr. Martin B. Tinker, 404 Savings 
Bank Building, Cornell Heights, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; Davis Turnbull, 515 West 
184th Street, New York City; Stafford 
Wentworth, 221 High Street, Boston; 
Fred Yorsten, President and Managing 
Editor, Montreal Standard Publishing 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


1896 
Joun J. Hayes, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 
Robert S. Woodworth has been 
granted leave of absence from his 
duties as Professor and head of the 
Department of Psychology at Columbia 
University for the academic year 1930- 
31. — Andrew R. Sherriff spoke on the 
influence of the press on the judiciary 
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at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, held in 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1930. — 
The address which Gilbert N. Lewis, 
Dean of the College of Chemistry, 
University of California, gave in New 
York on April 17, 1930, when he 
received one of the two gold medals of 
the Society of Arts and Sciences, was 
published in the June 6 issue of Science, 
under the title ‘‘The Symmetry of 
Time in Physics.” — Hector L. Belisle 
was general pageant director for the 
Pageant of Quequechan produced by 
the Fall River Citizens’ Tercentenary 
Committee the first week of June, with 
1500 persons taking part. — The Secre- 
tary received a letter from Francis A. 
Richardson stating that he was very 
much alive. His death was erroneously 
reported in the Bulletin in the issue of 
October 3, 1929, and in the Harvarp 
GrapvuATES’ MaGAzineE for December, 
1929. — Forty-five members of the 
Class were at the Dedham Country and 
Polo Club the afternoon and evening 
of June 16. About the same number 
were also present from the Class of 
1898. — Changes of address: Thomas 
S. Williams, 1500 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Frank R. Out- 
ridge, 74 Trinity Place, New York 
City; William A. Parker, 1904 Calbert 
Building, Baltimore, Md.; Philip Stock- 
ton, 67 Milk Street, Boston; Richard 
C. Storey, 53 State Street, Boston; 
Paul M. Hamlen, 729 Boylston Street, 
Boston. — Benjamin Shores Merrigold 
was married to Mary Edith Sayward, 
July 10, 1930, at Springvale, Maine. — 
Edwin Hacker Brown died April 21, 
1930, at Wayzata, Minn. He was born 
at Worcester, July 29, 1875, the son of 
Edwin and Marianna Mifflin (Earle) 
Brown. He prepared for College at 
Dalzell’s School in Worcester. After 
receiving his A.B. degree in 1896, he 
attended Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
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tute two years and received the degree 
of S.B. in 1898. He then became a 
teacher in the Worcester High School 
for a short time, then engaged in 
engineering and mining work in Alaska 
and Spain, and then located in Minne- 
apolis, where he formed the partner- 
ship of Hewitt & Brown, architects and 
engineers. During the war he worked 
with the American Red Cross, Bureau 
of Camp Service, and was Director, 
Bureau of Camp Service, National 
Headquarters in Washington, when he 
resigned April 1, 1919. He had been a 
director and secretary of the American 
School of Architects since 1923, and a 
member of the Building Code Com- 
mittee, Department of Commerce, and 
president of the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau of the United 
States. He was also a member of 
various clubs and associations in 
Minneapolis. He married Susan Chris- 
tian June 1, 1912, who with two sons 
survives him. — Louis Guy Mead died 
in Boston, June 26, 1930. He was born 
at West Acton, October 3, 1873, the 
son of Oliver Warren and Lucy (Emery) 
Mead. He prepared for College at 
Concord, Mass., High School. After 
receiving his degree of A.B. in 1896, he 
, entered the Harvard Medical School, 
receiving his M.D. in 1900. He then 
entered the Massachusetts General 
Hospital as house pupil, and spent the 
years 1902 and 1903 abroad, studying 
chiefly in Vienna and on his return 
began practising medicine. He held 
various positions on the Out-Patients’ 
Staff in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, was consulting physician of 
the Massachusetts Charitalie Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, and was a visiting 
physician to various charitable institu- 
tions in Boston. In 1913 to 1918 he 
was surgeon in charge of medical work 
at the Watertown Arsenal. He was a 
A member of various medical societies. 
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On October 1, 1914, he married Mary 
Isabel (Temple) Priest, who survives 
him. 


1897 
Roger L. Scarre, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

The annual Class luncheon was held, 
June 18, in conjunction with the Class 
of 1901 at Hamilton Hall in the Har- 
vard Business School and was attended 
by ninety-five members of the Class 
with their families. The Class also 
occupied Holworthy 3 on Commence- 
ment Day, and a special luncheon was 
served for classmates. As the years 
pass, these annual meetings become 
more significant, and the Secretary 
hopes that each year those of the Class 
who are in this vicinity will not fail 
to put in an appearance. — David 
Cheever, Associate Professor of Sur- 
gery at the Harvard Medical School, 
has been elected a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. — 
William C. Dennis, formerly inter- 
national lawyer and counselor for the 
American Government in several arbi- 
tration cases, was inaugurated on May 
14 as the sixth President of Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind. — Merritt 
L. Fernald has been elected a member 
of the Societas Phytogeographica Sue 
Cana. He spent the summer in England 
and France studying types of American 
plants. In August he gave an address 
at the Fifth International Botanical 
Congress at the University of Cam- 
bridge. — Humphrey T. Nichols has 
been elected a trustee of The Lampoon, 
which insures a safe and sane as well 
as a wise and witty paper. — Reginald 
L. Robbins has been elected a member 
of the Council and Clerk of the Corpo- 
ration of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. — William Segerblom, of 
Phillips Exeter, recently spoke at a 
meeting of the Scientific Society of 
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London on “The International Fixed 
Calendar.’’ — Henry R. Scott has been 
elected honorary vice-president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. — Percy 
S. Straus has been elected trustee of the 
Institute for Advanced Study soon to 
be established at Newark. He has 
received this year an honorary degree of 
D.C.S. from Oglethorpe University, 
Atlanta, Ga.— Edgar H. Wells has 
moved his bookshop to 602 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. — Dr. Oscar 
Richardson is at 4 Lindens, New 
Bedford Road, Lakeville. — Howard 
W. Waterman’s address is 505 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Cal. — 
Arthur F. Street has returned to New 
York from a short visit in Sydney, 
Australia. — John Noble has contrib- 
uted an article entitled ‘“‘ Harvard 
College Lotteries”’ to a recent issue of 
Transactions of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. — Dick Grant has com- 
posed a song entitled ‘‘ Harvard Snake 
Dances.” His present address is 
Havana, Cuba.— Theodore Lyman 
has recovered happily from a severe 
operation for appendicitis performed 
at sea while journeying to England on 
a short vacation. —James Duncan 
Phillips has gone to South Africa for an 
extended tour of several months. — 
Charles H. White is also in Africa, 
stopping at present in Northern 
Rhodesia, where he is acting as a con- 
sulting geologist and mining engineer. 
— Gannett has taken his family abroad 
for the summer. — Laura Robbins, 
daughter of Reginald L. Robbins, was 
married on September 13 to Joseph 
Lyman of Northampton. — John 
Ricketson, Jr., son of Joseph H. 
Ricketson, was married on June 9 to 
Anne King Scott, in Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
Francis M. Weld was married on 


August 17 at Oyster Bay, N.Y., to 
Mrs. Julia Tiffany Parker, daughter of 
Louis C. Tiffany and former wife of 
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Gordon §. Parker. — According to 
information received at the State 
Department in Washington by the 
New York Times, Charles S. Wilson, 
United States Minister to Rumania, 
probably will receive the rank of 
temporary Ambassador to represent 
the United States at the coronation of 
King Carol II next spring. 


1899 
ArtuurR ApAms, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 

The Class held its annual spring 
outing at the Oakley Country Club, 
Watertown, on the afternoon and 
evening of Commencement Day. 
Prominent among those present was 
Clarence S. Harper, of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, whose son, Wallace R. Harper, 
was first marshal of the graduating 
class. In the absence of J. D. Dole, 
Harper got the prize for having come 
the longest distance. The Haughton 
Cup for one club, ’99 stroke competi- 
tion in golf, was won by G. Glover 
Crocker. — William C. Gordon, of 
Marshall, Mo., attended Commence- 
ment, but could not be at the outing. 
He was on hand for the marriage of his 
son William C. Gordon, Jr., to Elaine 
MacLean of Arlington, which took 
place on June 21. — Edwin T. Batchel- 
der, Frank W. Blatchford, Jr., and 
Wallace R. Harper, all sons of 99, were 
graduated cum laude at Commence- 
ment. — Miss Elinor H. Baker, daugh- 
ter of Ross W. Baker, was married to 
Van Ness H. Bates on June 14, 1930. — 
A. R. Benner, 2d son of Dr. R. S. Ben- 
ner, was manager of the Harvard 
Freshman Crew. — John C. Coonley, 
son of Howard Coonley, was married 
on May 3, 1930, to Miss Sarah Branch 
Jackson of Boston.— Mrs. Joseph 
Lovejoy, who was a sister of J. B. 
Holden, died June 3, 1930. — Thomas 
H. Robbins has resigned as Belgian 
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Consul at Boston. — George R. Stobbs 
has announced that he will not be a 
candidate for reélection to Congress in 
November. — Charles E. Baldwin, Jr., 
was married on June 14, 1930, to Miss 
Gwendolyn Maddocks at Winchester, 
by Rev. George H. Reed. — W. Stanley 
Parker has been appointed by the 
President a member of the Planning 
Committee of the White House Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. — George C. Vedder is 
on the Trade Counsellor Staff of Busi- 
ness Publishers’ International Corpo- 
ration, at 460 W. 34th Street, New 
York City. — The Secretary recently 
had interesting letters from Judge 
Walter J. Desmond of Long Beach, 
Cal., and Joseph E. Sharkey at Paris, 
France. — Robert M. Wernaer was 
married to Mrs. Robert B. Parker, 
June 7, 1930. — George Burdett Ford 
died August 138, 1930, at New York 
City. 


1900 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 

The thirtieth reunion of our Class in 
June was somewhat less active and 
strenuous than the others in our history 
since we left College, but was just as 
well filled with pleasure and with the 
satisfaction and happiness of greeting 
old friends. On June 16 registration 
opened at headquarters at Hotel 
Copley-Plaza and before the last man 
signed, on June 18, 129 members of the 
Class had registered, 74 of the wives 
and 113 of the sons and daughters. A 
good many men did not go to head- 
quarters to register; and so it is safe 
to say that more than 150 of our class- 
mates were present at the reunion. 
The garden party at Paul Sachs’s 
home in Cambridge, on June 16, was 
delightful in every way and his hospi- 
tality was a gracious prelude to the 
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days that followed. On the 17th the 


members of the Class motored to 
Myopia Hunt Club, where some of us 
played tennis, more played golf, and 
quite as many sat and talked the day 
away. A delicious lunch was served, 
denizens of the sea predominating, and 
after a merry dinner in the evening 
John Hawes entertained us by his 
comments on pictures, shown on the 
screen, of members of our Class and 
events of our time in College. On this 
day the wives and children enjoyed 
the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Wheeler, Jr., in Weston, and Mr. and 
Mrs. T. M. Shaw in Concord. On the 
18th, lunch at the Country Club was 
enjoyed by the Class and the families, 
a satisfactory victory over Yale in 
baseball occurred on Soldiers’ Field and 
then came the Class Dinner at the Al- 
gonquin Club for the men and another 
dinner for the wives and children. 
W. R. Evans presided at our dinner, 
and P. P. Chase, F. H. Danker, F. B. 
Talbot, P. J. Sachs, and W. Morrow 
spoke to us. The record of our Class in 
the Harvard Fund is remarkable. 
This year we are second on the list in 
number of contributions; only the 
Class of 1927 leads us; 232 of our 
members have given to the Fund. In 
percentage of contributors to numbers 
we are far ahead of any other Class 
later than 1885, and only seven of the 
classes before that date excel us. This 
evidence of loyalty to Harvard is a 
matter for pride. — W. H. Armstrong 
has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Landscape Architecture and superins- 
tendent of buildings and grounds at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst. — A. L. Becker is practising 
law, with offices at Park Lexington 
Building, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
City. — F. W. Buxton, editor of the 
Boston Herald, has been elected pre- 
sident of the trustees of the Boston 
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Public Library. In June he gave the 
principal address at the graduation ex- 
ercises of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston. —A. M. 
Chandler has moved his law office to 
75 Federal Street, Boston. — The 
address of D. F. Davis, Governor- 
General of the Philippines, is Mala- 
canan Palace, Manila, P.I.—J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, president of Boston Tuber- 
culosis Association, was one of the 
principal speakers at the meeting of the 
tuberculosis group at the National 
Conference of Social Work held at the 
Prendergast Preventorium, Boston, 
on June 11.—C. P. Hatch’s address 
is Equitable Trust Company, Bush 
House, London, England. He has been 
in Europe for many years. — W. 
Morse, who served successively as 
congressional secretary to William S. 
Vare, James M. Hazlett, and James 
M. Beck, has been appointed secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Division of the 
Association against the Prohibition 
Amendment, which opened offices 
in the Commercial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, on March 22.— W. J. 
Nagle is a newspaper and trade paper 
writer. His address is 315 State Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — P. J. Sachs, of the 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed an honor- 
ary trustee of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum. He is Professor of Fine Arts 
at Harvard, associate director of Fogg, 
a trustee of Smith College, president 
of the Harvard-Princeton Fine Arts 
Club, a vice-president of the American 
Association of Museums, one of the 
editors of Art Studies and of the Art 
Bulletin published by the College Art 
Association, and is on the consultative 
committee of the Burlington Magazine. 
— M. Seasongood has been reélected 
a trustee of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund; is on the advisory board in 
connection with the study of judicial 
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administration in Ohio which is being 
made by the Judicial Council of Ohio, 
the State Bar Association and the 
Institute of Law at Johns Hopkins 
University. — R. W. Stebbins has been 
living for several years in France. 
His address is La Closerie des Saules, 
Meulan, Tessancourt (S. et 0O.), 
France. — F. B. Talbot is a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. — John Loew Whitney, son 
of T. H. Whitney, was married June 
7, 1930, to Miss Barbara Hill. — Eliot 
Uberto Wyman, son of L. E. Wyman, 
was married on June 21, 1930, to Miss 
Grace Louise Pingree. — Addresses: 
C. J. Anderson, Apartment 52, 61 
Hamilton Place, New York City; 
C. W. Goodrich, 58 Ellison Park, 
Waltham; R. R. Kent, 316 Silver 
Street, Boston; C. Runnells, c/o Maria 
Ygnacia Ranch, R.F.D. 1, Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; C. G. Ruess, 736 North 
Kingsley Drive, Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; T. B. Shertzer, business 
address, 110 West 40th Street, Room 
2700, New York City; W. H. Spauld- 
ing, Belvedere, Marin County, Cal. — 
Carl Shepard Oakman died, June 19, 
1930, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


1901 


JoserH O. Procter, JR., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

On Wednesday, June 18, the Class 
joined with the Class of 1897 in a 
luncheon in Hamilton Hall at the Har- 
vard Business School in which, in 
addition to the members of the Class, 
the wives and children were included. 
A launch ran from the Union Boat 
Club in Boston to the Weld Boat Club 
in Cambridge before the luncheon, 
affording a delightful means of trans- 
portation for all who took advantage of 
it. The luncheon was a great success, 
music and singing filling in the mo- 
ments between luncheon and the 
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Harvard-Yale baseball game which 
the Class attended in a body. After 
the baseball game the members of the 
Class and sons gathered at Ben Blake’s 
in Weston for the annual field day and 
dinner. After various sports, dinner 
was served in the open beside Ben’s 
beautiful pool, and everything was as 
usual most informal. After dinner 
some of the movies of the Harvard 
Film Foundation were shown and the 
revised films of the twenty-fifth reunion 
of the Class. Among those present 
were Edwin W. Mills from China, a 
former member of the Class and at the 
dinner made an honorary member by 
vote; S. H. E. Freund, from New York, 
and James Lawrence, R. E. Goodwin, 
Joseph O. Procter, Jr., Sidney L. Beals, 
William T. Reid, Jr., Carroll F. Swan, 
Erving P. Morse, James M. Hunne- 
well, Stanley Cunningham, Eliot T. 
Putnam, William T. Foster, Henry 
W. Palmer, Benjamin S. Blake, B. D. 
Barker, Henry F. Hurlburt, Jr., J. 
Colby Bassett, Henry L. Shattuck, 
B. Wood, A. B. Edwards, F. L. Bur- 
nett, E. J. Samson, E. J. Denning, 
T. H. Reed, T. R. Robinson, W. B. 
Wheelwright, R. A. Feiss, C. W. 
Adams, A. C. Peters, P. Dewey, W. H. 
Taylor, R. D. Swaim, J. S. Lawrence, 
M. H. Wentworth, C. F. Shaw. On 
Commencement Day, June 19th, the 
Class held its regular commencement 
luncheon in Hollis 28 at which about 
fifty members of the class were present. 
— Professor William E. Hocking made 
the commencement address at Smith 
College on June 16. — Ralph W. Gray 
is on the Art Committee of the Harvard 
Club of Boston. — Meyer Bloomfield, 
who is practising law in New York and 
is an industrial vocation expert, has 
been mentioned for appointment as 
a successor to Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis. He has been in 
frequent conferences with President 
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Hoover on public matters during this 
year. — Horace F. Baker and Charles 
W. Moore were on the Committee on 
the Harvard Fund of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs and George M. Hosmer 
was on the Committee on Schools. — 
Courtney Crocker has been reélected 
President of the Japan Society of 
Boston. — Samuel Smith Drury was 
elected a member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College in June, and 
Robert E. Goodwin was elected a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Fund Council. — 
William T. Foster, director of the 
Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research, was the Commencement 
speaker at Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., in June. — Robert 
Frost received the honorary degree of 
Litt.D. from the University of New 
Hampshire in June. — Henry L. Shat- 
tuck, a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives and Treas- 
urer of Harvard College, has been 
appointed a member of the commission 
to study and report upon accommoda- 
tions and facilities for housing the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, 
the Land Court, and the Reporter of 
Decisions. — William B. Wheelwright 
has become the New England repre- 
sentative for the Seaman Paper Com- 
pany of Chicago, with offices at 126 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. He is 
also president of the Safeway Sales 
Corporation, manufacturers of Safe- 
way Mailers for photographs, high 
class printed matter, etc. — Horace F. 
Baker, LL.B. ’03, has formed a partner- 
ship for the general practice of law with 
Sidney J. Watts, ’05, Law ’05-’07, 
under the firm name of Baker & Watts, 
with offices at 1128 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. — Rufus W. Dib- 
ble is with the brokerage department 
of Wright, Slade & Co., members of 
the New York Stock and Produce 
Exchanges and of the Chicago Board 
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of Trade, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
— Addresses: Charles Motley Clark, 
4408 Arista Drive, San Diego, Cal.; 
Walter L. Cropley, c/o White, Weld & 
Co., 40 Wall Street, New York City; 
Harold B. Clark, c/o White, Weld & 
Co., 40 Wall Street, New York City; 
George G. Whitney, 3013 Forty-Fourth 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C.; Regi- 
nald Fincke, 21 East 81st Street, New 
York City; Joseph A. O’Gorman, 41 
Hawthorn Street, Cambridge; Rev. 
Theodore O. Frost, c/o First Presby- 
terian Church, Greenlawn, L.I., N.Y.; 
Charles M. Rotch, 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston; Robert M. Roloson, 
c/o Lane Roloson & Co., Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago, Ill.; Edwin 
W. Mills, 1 Rue Linevitch, Peking, 
China; Arthur E. Corbin, O. M. C. Co. 
Zone Office, R. 511 General Motors 
Building, 57th and Broadway, New 
York City; Horace Forbes Baker, 1128 
Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Capt. George L. Bayard, c/o 
National City Bank, 41 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris, France; Thomas 
Johnson Bosworth, Chicago Latin 
School, 1531 North Dearborn Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill.; George Crawford Clark, 
Jr., 63 Wall Street, New York City; 
Guy Bain Collier, 615 Fort Washington 
Avenue, New York City; Arthur Eck- 
feldt Corbin, Parkstone Apartments, 
1415 Parker Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; 
George Parker Milne, Second Street, 
Hallowell, Maine; Henry Varnum Poor, 
70 Broadway, New York City; David 
Charlton Williams, Harding. — Cecil 
A. Moore is the editor of English 
Prose, 1600-1660, selections from the 
works of important prose writers of 
that period for college classes, published 
by Doubleday, Doran. — Roland G. 
Usher is the author of The Story of the 
Pilgrims, a book for children pub- 
ished by Macmillan. — Everett Bodine 
Latham, LL.B. (Detroit Coll. Law) 
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96, M.E. (Columbia) ’99, A.M. (ibid.) 
710, died at Los Angeles, Cal., April 
10, 1930. His death was caused by 
typhoid fever. He was a geologist 
and engineer. After leaving College, 
at the end of his freshman year, he 
went to South America and took up 
the mining of precious metals and 
stones. Since 1910 he had been en- 
gaged in mining and engineering in 
the Far West; he had much to do with 
protecting the interest of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the Petroleum 
Naval Reserves in California and 
Wyoming. He was born at Charlotte, 
Mich., February 13, 1874, the son of 
Charles K. and Mary E. (Bodine) 
Latham. Before coming to Harvard he 
studied at Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
In 1899 he married Emily D. Barton 
of Washington, D.C. — Harold Waldo 
French died at White Plains, N.Y., 
May 21, 1930. He had been in the 
rubber business ever since his gradua- 
tion from College, beginning with the 
firm of George A. Alden & Co., Boston. 
After two years he was transferred to 
Akron, Ohio, where he remained for 
ten years. In 1913 he organized the 
firm of Gore & Smith, Inc., dealers in 
crude rubber, and after four years 
settled down in New York City, where 
he remained. Since 1923 he had been 
head of the house of H. W. French 
Co., Inc., brokers and agents dealing 
with Eastern and Kuropean shippers 
of crude rubber. His home was in 
White Plains. He was born at Jamaica 
Plain, August 25, 1878, the son of 
William A. and Olivia C. (Chapman) 
French, and prepared at Hopkinson’s 
School, Boston. In 1904 he married 
Margaret E. Gannett, of Milton, who 
survives, with a son, Samuel G. 
French, ’28. — Edwin Lewis Heinsling 
died August 26, 1928. He was a 
teacher at Hostrom School, Norwalk, 
Conn.— George R. Bedinger was 
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married June 4, to Alice Robertson, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Egbert 
Mortimer Robertson of Leominster. — 
William B. Wheelwright was married, 
July 31, at Concord, N.H., to Mrs. 
Frances Haigis, of Boston. They will 
be at home at 60 The Fenway, Boston, 
after October Ist. — Pierce L. Fish was 
married, July 3, at Boston, to Mrs. 
Rachel S. Hcran. — John W. Hallowell 
was elected captain of the Harvard 
University Crew for next season. He 
rowed No. 2 on this year’s eight. — 
John E. Lawrence, son of James 
Lawrence, was stroke and captain of 
the Harvard Junior Varsity Eight and 
Roger H. Hallowell, son of John W. 
Hallowell rowed No. 4 on the Harvard 
Freshman Eight and A. L. Nickerson, 
Jr., was bow on the Harvard Combi- 
nation Eight. — Benjamin F. Nourse 
attended the dinner of the Harvard 
Club of San Francisco on June 12. — 
Sylvester J. Beach is treasurer of the 
Harvard Club of Maine. — Alexander 
H. Wadsworth is president of the 
Harvard Club of Andover. — At the 
meeting of the Harvard Club of 
Connecticut, held at Choate School on 
Saturday, May 24, Charles W. Jaynes 
and Frederick C. Williams were 
present. — Horace F. Baker is one of 
the incorporators of the Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton Club of Pittsburgh. — 
Samuel S. Drury was one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Harvard Club of New Hampshire held 
at the Nashua Country Club on May 
16. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTELt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
The Class met for an informal re- 
union June 13, 1930, at the Weston 
Golf Club. A golf tournament was held 
during the afternoon. Dinner was 


served at seven o'clock. The com- 
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mittee in charge were Holden P. 
Williams, R. Jackson Cram, and Ralph 
T. Hale.— Roy J. Bulkley was a 
candidate for nomination on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for United States Senator 
from Ohio. His platform included 
advocacy of the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. — Frederick L. 
Lutz’s mail address is 447 East 57th 
Street, New York City. — Howard 
R. VanLaw is at 11 Broad Street, New 
York City. — Charles E. Young is 
head of the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His address is 
619 State Street, Milwaukee, Wis. — 
George Shannon Forbes’s office ad- 
dress is 12 Oxford Street, Cambridge. 
— Millard Cumming Humstone died 
May 15, 1930, following an operation 
for appendicitis at his home in Green- 
wich, Conn. After graduation from the 
Harvard Law School he entered the 
employ of the law firm, Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett, of New York City. 
In 1915 he became a partner. His 
professional work was largely devoted 
to matters relating to the financing of 
corporations. His great abilities made 
him one of the leaders in this field. In 
1912 he married Amy Eliot Dickerman 
of New Haven, Conn. He is survived 
by his widow and his sons, Walter 
Coutant Humstone, 2d, and Millard 
Humstone. Humstone’s quiet manner 
and reluctance to make advances 
resulted in his College friendships being 
limited to those who found out his 
personal charm, his wit, and his excep- 
tionalabilities. He graduated with high 
honors both in College and Law School, 
and his professional career bore out the 
promise he gave asa student. — Walter 
Shuebruk died suddenly August 6, 
1930, at his home in Cohasset. He was 
forty -nine years old. Shuebruk com- 
pleted his College course in three years 
and entered the Harvard Law School, 
graduating with the degree of LL.B, 
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in 1904. He was a hard worker both in 
College and in the Law School, but 
found time to indulge in his favorite 
recreation, rowing. He rowed on the 
1902 Freshman Crew and was a mem- 
ber of the Varsity Crew for four years. 
While not a spectacular oarsman, he 
was highly dependable and always 
gave his best in a race. After leaving 
the Law School, he entered the active 
practice of the law in Boston, and for 
many years was associated with Henry 
M. Williams, ’85, at 10 State Street. 
He was active in politics. He served 
as town counsel and as a member of 
the School Committee of Cohasset. 
He distinguished himself as a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate, representing the Third Plymouth 
District — in 1920, 1921, and 1922 in 
the House, and in the Senate from 
1923 to 1927, when he retired from 
active politics. In the last year he was 
Chairman of the Joint Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Shuebruk, and four 
children by his former wife, Peter, 
Richard, Suzette, and Diana Shuebruk. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 

No reunion of the Class was held last 
spring. Many of us, with our wives and 
children, sat together in the same sec- 
tion at the Yale baseball game in 
Cambridge, and many of us met again 
at the Commencement exercises; but 
there were no Class activities as such. 
— Percy W. Bridgman, Hollis Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy at Harvard, is one of the five 
members of the scientific advisory 
board of the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, which has been appointed 
to stimulate and guide Westinghouse 
research specialists and to bring them 
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the most recent theories in the various 
branches of science. — George B. Col- 
lings was elected second vice-president 
of the Harvard Club of Virginia at the 
annual dinner of that club held in 
Richmond on April 22.— Manton 
Copeland, Professor of Biology at 
Bowdoin College, is chairman of the 
committee which will arrange for the 
Institute of Natural Sciences to be held 
at Bowdoin in April, 1931. — Joseph 
R. Hamlen has retired as chairman of 
the executive committee of the Har- 
vard Fund Council, after serving in that 
office for five years. Under a new set-up 
of the Council, he will be a member of 
the executive committee, which con- 
sists also of the new chairman, Eliot 
Wadsworth, ’98, and Lawrence Cool- 
idge, ’27. — Edward C. Johnson, vice- 
president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, was reélected president of 
the Executives’ Club (an organization 
of business executives representing a 
very liberal cross-section of the princi- 
pal business activities of Metropolitan 
Boston) at the club’s annual meeting on 
June 3. — James C. Moore was elected 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Connecticut at the twenty-third annual 
meeting of that club held in Walling- 
ford on May 24. — Phillips E. Osgood, 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, conducted the porch and even- 
ing services at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, during the past summer. — 
Edgar C. Rust has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts division of 
the New England Council. He is a 
trustee of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Company, a director of 
the National Shawmut Bank, the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company, 
the Boston Storage Warehouse Com- 
pany, the Carver Cotton Gin Company, 
all of Boston, and of Holton, Richards 
& Co., of New York City. — Edward 
A. Taft has been elected vice-president 
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of the New England Federation 
of Harvard Clubs. — Publications: 
George P. Adams (with William P. 
Montague), Contemporary American 
Philosophy: Personal Statements (two 
volumes of essays by American philos- 
ophers; Macmillan; price, $5 a vol- 
ume); William Mumford Gregory 
(with another), History and Geography 
of Ohio (revised edition, Ginn, pages, 
835; price, 96 cents); Leonard O. 
Packard (with Charles P. Sinnott), 
Nations as Neighbors — a textbook in 
junior-high-school geography (revised 
editioua, Macmillan, pages, 684; price, 
$1.92); Chandler R. Post, A History 
of Spanish Painting (three volumes, 
Harvard University Press, pages, 298, 
466, and 356; with 368 illustrations; 
price, $25 a set). — Lyman B. Stowe 
wrote an article on the Library of 
Congress and its consultants which 
was published in the May 18 issue of 
the New York Times. — R. Hayward 
Keniston and Roberta (Cannell) Keni- 
ston have a son, Kenneth Keniston, 
born on January 6, 1930. Keniston 
is Professor of the Spanish Language 
at the University of Chicago. — Pres- 
ton Davie was married May 31, 1930, 
to Miss Eugenie Mary Ladenburg of 
Jericho, L.I., New York. 


1907 

Seta T. Gano, Sec. 

712 Sears Building, Boston 
Clovis G. Chappell has published, 
through Cokesbury Press, The Sermon 
on the Mount, a new series of sermons 
by the pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Memphis, Tenn.; also, Ser- 
mons on Biblical Characters, and More 
Sermons on Biblical Characters, through 
Richard R. Smith.—John Gould 
Fletcher has published, through Cow- 
ard-McCann, The Two Frontiers. — 
Norreys J. O’Conor has published, 
through Elkin Mathews & Marrot, 
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London, There was Magic in Those 
Days — to be published in this country 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Company.— 
Clarence H. Haring, Ph.D. ’16, Pro- 
fessor of Latin-American History and 
Economics at Harvard, was one of the 
principal speakers at the graduation 
exercises at the Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge, on June 6. The 
subject of his address was “ The Culti- 
vation of Personality and the Cultiva- 
tion of International-Mindedness.” — 
Harry E, Von Kersburg is with 
DuBosque, George & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 52 
Wall Street, New York City. — Charles 
E. Nichols, Se. ’07-09, structural engi- 
neer with the Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corporation, 49 Federal Street, 
Boston, expects to be in Cincinnati the 
remainder of this year in connection 
with the design of a new manufacturing 
plant for the Procter & Gamble Manu- 
facturing Company, which will be built 
at Long Beach, Cal. His address in 
Cincinnati is 1269 Paddock Hills 
Avenue. — Harry P. Forte, M.M.E. 
’08, is doing special work for the Lever 
Brothers Company, soap manufac- 
turers, Cambridge. — Edward C. Buell 
is treasurer of the Mason Brush Works, 
38 Austin Street, Worcester. His home 
address is 26 June Street, Worcester. — 
Frederic H. Lahee, A.M. ’08, Ph.D. 
11, chief geologist of the Sun Oil 
Company, was reélected third vice- 
president in charge of the editorial 
business of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists, at the annual 
meeting of the Association, held at New 
Orleans from March 20 to 22. He 
served during the past year as a mem- 
ber of a committee of six, selected by 
the petroleum division of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers to study unit operation 
and unitization of oil pools. — Louis 
G. Rankin is a real estate broker in 
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Hollywood, Cal. His address is 2017 
Argyle Avenue, Hollywood. — Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, LL.B. ’10, who was 
elected on December 13, 1929, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the new bank formed by the 
merger of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany and the Chase Bank of New 
York. — The business address of Allan 
S. Locke, LL.B. ’10, is 37 Wall Street, 
New York City. He lives at 14 East 
90th Street, New York City. — 
Lawrence W. Churchill has been 
admitted to the firm of Tifft Brothers, 
members of the New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston. 


1910 
Leon M. Litt Le, See. 
135 Devonshire St., Boston 

The Class held its 20th Reunion in 
June, assembling at the Griswold at 
New London in time for luncheon on 
Monday. Golf, tennis, swimming, etc., 
were indulged in before dinner, which 
was informal and did not get under way 
until after eight o’clock. The following 
day there was a repetition of the 
athletic events in the morning, and in 
the afternoon, although it rained, quite 
a few went over to New Haven to the 
Yale Game. Another informal dinner 
was held that evening. Wednesday 
morning the Class returned by special 
train to Brookline for luncheon at G. 
Peabody Gardner, Jr’s. The weather 
was dull in the morning, but at lunch- 
eon time the sun came out and made 
it possibe to have luncheon on the 
lawn. Here the Class entertained 
wives and children. This event was 
particularly delightful. We had good 


seats at the ball game that afternoon 
and most of us sat through the rain to 
the very satisfactory if somewhat sur- 
prising conclusion. 


Dinner at the 
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Exchange Club, Wednesday night, 
largely attended and very enthusiastic, 
ended the formal part of the celebra- 
tion, but at the luncheon on Com- 
mencement Day, at Holworthy 15, 
there was the largest gathering the 
Class had ever had at that event. 
Of course it did not come up to the 
numbers of those who had said they 
would come, but this particular situa- 
tion is quite customary As a pre- 
twenty-fifth, the reunion was all that 
could be desired except in point of 
numbers, which the Secretary supposes 
is the case with every celebration of 
every celebrating class. Those who 
work hard to make it a success are 
always disappointed at the attendance 
and always will be unless one hundred 
per cent register. — Nathan S. Davis, 
3d, M.D. (Rush Med. Coll.) ’13, has 
moved from 460 Barry Avenue, 
Chicago, to 915 Euclid Avenue, Hub- 
bard Woods, Ill. — Hector M. Kings- 
bury, M.E. ’11, is in New Guinea, 
where he is making a geological exami- 
nation of the properties of the New 
Guinea Goldfields, Ltd. His permanent 
address is 35 East Carol Avenue, 
Burlingame, Cal. — Eliot G. Mears, 
M.B.A. ’12, Professor of Geography 
and International Trade at the Gradu- 
ate School of Business, Stanford Uni- 
versity, who was Visiting Carnegie 
Professor for the Near East for the 
past academic year, gave the chief 
address at the 39th Charter Day 
exercises at Constantinople Woman’s 
College on March 20. Joseph C. Grew, 
02, U.S. Ambassador to Turkey, also 
spoke at the exercises.— Paul A. 
Merriam, M.M.E. ’12, chief engineer 
of the United States Finishing Com- 
pany of Providence, R.I., is chairman 
of the Providence section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
He presided at the textile session of the 
Society, held in Boston on May 2. — 
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Sidney L. Smith has changed his ad- 
dress to 1226 North Main Street, West 
Hartford, Conn. — Frederick M. de 
Selding is in the real estate and in- 
surance business at 160 Broadway, 
New York City. — Edward E. Bennett, 
LL.B.’ 13, has been appointed general 
attorney in California for the Union 
Pacific Railroad. — Gavin Hadden, 
C. E. (Columbia) 712, has contributed 
to the 1930-31 edition of The American 
School and University an article on four 
new college athletic buildings for which 
he is, or has been, consulting engineer 
— Brown University, New York Uni- 
versity, the University of Rochester, 
and Harvard University. — Norman 
Foerster, A.M. (Univ. Wis.) ’12, has 
resigned as Professor of English at the 
University of North Carolina to be- 
come head of the Department of Eng- 
lish at the University of Iowa. He has 
taught at the former institution since 
1914, and has been a full professor since 
1919.— A third daughter, Mariella 
Boyden, was born, April 8, 1930, to 
| Robert W. Boyden and Florence 





(Beebe) Boyden (Wellesley), 17. Boy- 
den’s address is 408 Brattle Road, 
Syracuse, N.Y.— Frank S. Cawley, 
Ph.D. ’16, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man at Harvard, was appointed by 
Governor Allen of Massachusetts a 
representative of the Commonwealth 
at the millennial celebration of the 
founding of the Icelandic Parliament. 
Dr. Cawley sailed for Iceland on June 
14. From Iceland he was to go to 
Europe. — The engagement of E. 
Bailey Frye to Miss Helen G. Otzen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Otzen of Winthrop, has been an- 
nounced. — Walter Lippmann, editor 
of the New York World, was the 
Commencement speaker at Radcliffe 
College on June 18. — William Crain 
Bowers, 2d, LL.B. (Columbia) 712, 
died at Sydney, Australia, April 20, 
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1930. He was at one time an assistant 
district attorney in New York, where 
he practised law for several years. He 
retired from practice a few years ago 
and had since lived on the Isle of Wight 
in the English Channel. At the time of 
his death he was on an extended trip to 
Australia and New Zealand. In May, 
1917, he enlisted as a private in the 
25th Connecticut Infantry, which was 
soon federalized as the 102d Infantry 
of the 26th Division. In September, 
1917, he went to France, where he was 
transferred to the 101st Field Signal 
Battalion of the 26th Division. In 
September, 1918, he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant of infantry. He was 
in the engagements in the Chemin des 
Dames sector, Le Reine sector, the 
Champagne-Marne defensive, and at 
Chateau-Thierry, and was gassed and 
wounded. He returned to the United 
States in November, 1919. 


1913 
Watter Turts, Sec. 

Worcester County Nat’! Bank, Worcester 

W. H. Baldwin is now located at 
122 East 42d Street, New York City. — 
R. C. Barr’s address is Tennis Place 
Apartments, Forest Hills, Long Island, 
N.Y.—R. Beatley has been elected 
a director of the American Unitarian 
Association to represent educational 
agencies. — Dr. S. G. Biddle is now in 
Berlin, Germany, and can be addressed 
at the Dresden Bank. — A. A. Camp- 
rubi’s address is Apartado 543, Havana, 
Cuba. — F. W. Copeland’s address is 
400 North Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. —G. C. Cutler, Jr., is with 
the Guaranty Trust Company, 140 
Broadway, New York City. —R. M. 
Fallon’s address is 40 South Street, 
Boston. — L. S. Gannett’s address is 
577 Hudson Street, New York City. — 
A. P. Gradolph’s address is 2147 
Ninth Street, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. — 
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C. G. Keshen is living at 19 Egremont 
Road, Brookline. — D. Lawson and 
J.S. Parker have formed a corporation, 
Lawson, Parker, Inc., with offices at 
50 Congress Street, Boston, to sell 
Incorporated Investors and distribute 
the Parco Plan of Boston. — J. Mun- 
roe’s address is 61 Broadway, New 
York City. — H. L. Ober’s address is 
45053 Orchard Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal.—F. E. Richter has become 
connected with the firm of Loew & Co., 
2 Wall Street, New York City, as their 
statistician. Owing to renumbering 
of streets in Jackson Heights, his home 
address is now 81 Eighty-Fifth Street. 
— G. M. Rushmore’s address is 15 
William Street, New York City. — 
H. C. Schwab’s address is 1105 Park 
Avenue, New York City. — James 
Jackson Iabot, died at Boston, July 
24, 1930. 
1916 
Wetts Buancuarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Frank G. Fripp’s address is care of 
the General Railway Signal Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. — 
William R. Bullard is with the Pacific 
Mills, 140 Federal Street, Boston. His 
home address is 4 Circuit Road, 
Chestnut Hill. — F. Ramsay Devereux 
was married, February 25, 1930, to 
Miss Ruth Anne Lindsay of Whites- 
boro, N.Y. Devereux’s address is 
Hart’s Hill, Whitesboro. — A daughter, 
Anne Gifford Steese, was born, April 
26, 1930, to Captain and Mrs. George 
M. Steese of 224 Fig Avenue, Chula 
Vista, Cal. —A fourth daughter, 
Barbara Byrne Wilder, was born, 
March 17, to Charlton Wilder and 
Mary (McOwen) Wilder. — Thomas 
P. Fowler was married at Paris, France, 
May 9, to Miss Virginia R. Megear, of 
Chicago. — The engagement of Mason 
Ehrenfried to Miss Beatrice Hyneman, 
daughter of Mrs. Louis Hyneman, of 
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Brookline, has been announced. — 
S. Le Roy French, LL.B. ’21, formerly 
with the firm of Winthrop, Stimson, 
Putnam & Roberts, lawyers, New York 
City, is now with Bleecker & Tucker- 
man, 49 Wall Street, New York City. 
Eliot Tuckerman, ’94, LL.B. ’97, is a 
member of that firm.—John L, 
Kimberly was appointed on May 1 
manager of the Buffalo office of Otis 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. — Livingstone Porter, 
Ph.D. (Univ. Cal.) ’30, has been ap- 
pointed Visiting Carnegie Professor 
at the University of Prague, and will 
give courses there on Slavic and Uralo- 
Altaic history. His mailing address is 
care of Karel Reichel, Ujezd 24, Praha 
III, Czecho-Slovakia.—R. Henry 
Norweb has been promoted to Class II 
in the United States Diplomatic 
Service and is now counselor of the 
American Embassy at Santiago, Chile. 
— William J. Bingham, Director of 
Athletics at Harvard, was the principal 
speaker at the Syracuse University 
alumni dinner, held at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, on May 28.—A 
son and third child, Samuel Adams 
Hartwell, was born, May 21, to Samuel 
A. Hartwell, Jr., and Caroline (John- 
ston) Hartwell. — Ernest W. Soucy 
has been appointed manager of the 
brokerage department recently opened 
by the firm of Otis & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, Boston. 
The Boston offices of the company 
have been moved to the 6th floor, 75 
Federal Street. — The engagement of 
Richard N. Williams, 2d, to Miss 
Frances W. Gillmore, daughter of 
General and Mrs. Quincy A. Gillmore, 
of New York City, has been announced. 
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Grorce Epaar Vincent, formerly 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Literature, 
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and Science at the University of Chicago, 
and also formerly president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was more recently 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Water Pricuarp Eaton, for many 
years the foremost dramatic critic in 
America, is also the author of num- 
erous plays, poems, and books about 
the theatre. 
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Livineston Hunt, after one year at 
Harvard in the Class of ’81, entered the 
Supply Corps of the United States Navy. 
He retired in 1923 with the rank of Rear 
Admiral. 


Bernarp De Voro, the new editor of 
the Macazing, has published three 
novels and a number of essays and short 
stories. 





